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Arr. 1.—Narrative of a*Voyage of Discovery to Africa and Arabia, 
performed by his Majesty’s Ships, Leven and Barracouta, from 
1821 to 1826. By Captain Tuomas Bore.er, R. N. 2 vols. London: 
Richard Bentley. 1835. 


Irom the period that Vasco de Gama completed the circumnaviga- 
tion of the Southern extremity of Africa, towards the close of the 
fifteenth century of our era, until the voyage of his Britannic Ma- 
jesty’s ships the Leven and Barracouta, performed between 1821 
and 1826, there existed no accurate chart of the east coast of 
Africa. From the above mentioned period, the Portuguese had 
many settlements on that coast, but owing to political causes, it may 
be presumed, their charts were withheld from foreigners; at any rate, 
such as are now to be met with, abound with such errors, and are 
characterized by so many defects, that no reliance can be placed on 
them. To remedy this disgrace to our hydrographical knowledge, 
the voyage which furnished the narrative in the two volumes before 
us, was undertaken. A strict and careful survey of the whole 
eastern coast of Africa, together with Madagascar and other adja- 
cent islands, was entrusted to Captain Owen, under whom the 
author was appointed second lieutenant of the Leven, and after- 
wards promoted during the voyage, to the first lieutenancy of the 
Barracouta, and assistant surveyor. 

Before proceeding to say any thing regarding the contents of the 
work, it is {necessary to afford some explanation why it has made 
its appearance at such a late period, and more especially as Captain 
Owen’s narrative of the very same expedition has been before the 
public for some years. This delay is accounted for, first, by the 
death of the author, when commander of his Majesty’s sloop, Hecla, 
on a subsequent expedition to conduct a survey of the western 
coast of Africa, from Cape Spartel to the Line, which, as is well 
known, had a fatal termination ; and next, by the deaths of two 
brothers, the Rev. Edward Boteler, and Lieutenant Colonel Bote- 
ler, each of whom had resolved, it would appear, to lay before 
the world, the contents of these pages. In another brother, how- 
ever, the present editor has been found; and without question, every 
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new family bereavement, although occasioning the postponement of 
this respectful office to the memory of the author, has only thereby 
increased the reasons that were at first felt as imperatively requir- 
ing its performance. 

But there is another fact that must not be withheld, which we 
think should have had the effect of repressing altogether, at least 
the greater portion of the present publication. In the midst of the 
preparations of this journal, on the part of the author, soon after 
the termination of the expedition described, it was forwarded to 
Captain Owen, who actually extracted from it much of its most 
important matter, all which has for years been published. To be 
sure the editor tells us, that notwithstanding the appearance of that 
work, and these numerous extracts, there was still much left that 
might interest the public. We can only answer, that this which he 
calls much, were it left to stand by itself, would make but a sorry 
volume, either as respected size or originality. We are willing to 
believe, however, and aré indeed persuaded, that Captain Owen’s 
Narrative has chiefly been indebted to the present journal for its 
merits ; but still we do not apprehend that the public is so deeply 
taken with the matter as to require its re-appearance in this shape. 
As far as the first volume goes, we are led to understand that it is 
nearly a reprint. Our extracts must therefore be from the other 
half of the work, as it now appears ; which is more original. 

Taking the present work, without any reference to a preceding 
publication, descriptive of the same voyage, it well deserves to be 
called interesting. ‘The writer exhibits, in an eminent degree, the 
accomplishments and the natural genius for a traveller to inhospita- 
ble regions, to parts little known, and seldom explored. Hs judg- 
ment, intelligence, and enthusiasm, clearly discover themselves on 
every occasion; affording, among many other examples, a proof 
that our naval service, like our military and civil departments, 
contains numbers of young men, whose scientific and literary ac- 
quirements and efforts would do horour to any order of scholars or 
philosophers. We may be sure that Captain Boteler had not only 
a well grounded elementary education, but that he continued a 
diligent student amid his professional duties, and when ploughing 
the mighty deep. 

It is hardly necessary to remark, that this journal attests, in a 
striking manner, the adventurous spirit and the hardihood amid 
danger, that has long distinguished British sailors. Our author’s 
joining the expedition under Captain Owen to the eastern coast, 
and afterwards volunteering to conduct a survey of the western 
coast of Africa, in the course of which he fell a victim to the climate, 
is one among a host of other instances, where British talent, en- 
thusiasm, and bravery, have been offered freely up to the service 
and glory of the country. But, however much we must admire 
this devotion, is it not a melancholy theme, when we think of the 
value and the number of the sacrifices? These volumes, indeed, 
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amid all their stirring incidents, and attractive pictures of enter- 
prize and strange scenes, present throughout, and in almost every 
chapter, terrible human sufferings, and a fearful catalogue of death’s 
ravages. Such were the hardships, privations, and deadly effects of 
the climate, that in the course of the survey under Captain Owen, 
which lasted four years and six months, only thirteen officers re- 
turned out of forty-seven who left England, twenty-two having died, 
and nine having been obliged to be invalided. 

In a preface left by the author, it is stated, that his intention at 
first was to confine his narrative to such facts alone as passed un- 
der his own observation ; but after reflecting that the east coast of 
Africa is at present but little known, he availed himself of all the 
sources of information on which he could rely; and they were great, 
considering the constant occupation in surveying, that devolved 
upon him and his companions. Irom these sources, together with 
his own observations, not a few discreditable facts, bearing upon 
the Portuguese settled in the parts visited, are stated. 

The first volume closes with the author’s arrival off the Leo- 
pard’s Bank, so termed because his Majesty’s ship of that name, 
commanded by Captain Blanket, got upon it during her voyage to 
the Red Sea; and, adds our author, “from the situation assigned to 
the ancient and once flourishing city of Melinda, there can be no 
doubt that the Leopard’s Bank once formed its port.”” The very 
site of that city, says Mr. Boteler, is however not now perfectly 
known, although in some modern works on geography, it is de- 
scribed as existing in the same flourishing state as it did centuries 
back—a happy ulustration of accuracy, certainly, in as far as re- 
spects the eastern parts ef. Africa. 

After leaving the Leopard’s Bank, the Barracouta, commanded 
by Captain Vidal, proceeded towards the celebrated port of Mom- 
bas, on the venerable old castle of which, we are told, the red flag of 
the Arabs was flying. 

“ It was late when we anchored, and therefore no communication with 
the shore took place ; but, in the morning, the nephew of the Shekh, or 
Sultan, came off with a retinue of twenty-six persons, and, in the name of 
his uncle and the people of Mombas, begged Captain Vidal to authorise 
them to hoist the English flag, and to place their town and territory in the 
hands of his Britannic Majesty. This offer required consideration, and it 
was agreed that the answer should be defeired until the next day, when, 
as Captain Vidal was indisposed, I was sent on shore to deliver it. On 
landing near the castle, I was completely hemmed in by a number of men 
and boys, who seemed determined to set no bounds to their curiosity. My 
sword, my hat, and every article of my apparel, underwent as strict an 
examination as the short time I had to wait for the Shekh’s nephew would 
admit of. He came down with several more Arabs to escort me to the 
castle, the pathway passing, by means of a log of wood, over a deep and 
apparently natural fissure in the ground to the moat, over which, opposite 
to the entrance of the fortress, I crossed.on a mass of rock that had either 
always remained unhewn, or been eleva’ed for the purpose. _ I was 
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required to stop, until the Shekh and his divan should be ready to receive 
me, and Arab dilatoriness allowed me abundance of time to look around. 

‘“‘ A massive portion of rock, elevated some feet above that which forms, 
with the exception of a superficial layer of earth, the surface of the island, 
served as a most excellent foundation for the respectable castle which the 
Portuguese erected to defend it. It is hewn down below the level of the 
circumjacent rock, so as to form a deep and broad moat, while the mason- 
ry above rises as a continuation of the hewn part below, from which, until 
you come very near, it cannot be distinguished. ‘The whole exhibits the 
firm unity of artificial strength with that which Nature has given. The 
entrance, of a later erection than the rest of the building, has rather a 
grand and imposing effect: it stands out a little prominent, is much 
adorned by sculptured stone-work in high relief; and above its large 
folding-door, studded with iron spikes projecting from pieces of hard wood 
shaped like the umbo of a shield, a large tablet bears an inscription in old 
Portuguese, the characters of which are almost obliterated by time, and 
mouldering fast into decay. It records the rebuilding of this gateway in 
1635, by Captain Francisco de Sexas de Cabra, and enumerates the ser- 
vices rendered to the King of Portugal on the East Coast of Africa by 
that officer, and the rewards bestowed upon him by his sovereign.”’—vol. 
ll, pp. 2—5. 

The castle is then described as massive and imposing, particu- 
larly when contrasted with Arab weakness, in their attempts to re- 
pair the solid Portuguese fabric ; and yet these Arabs are the de- 
scendants of the men who opposed the former in the plenitude of 
their power, and wrested their native country from them. There 
is a natural harbour at Mombas, described by the author as per- 


fect, where no swamps, stagnant-pools, or mudbanks are to be 
found, to render it unhealthy ; and no neighbouring height to com- 
mand it, while its shelter is complete. He also thinks it would 
be an advantageous port for merchandize, and that if occupied by 
the English, it would serve as an excellent half-way house to vessels 
bound through the Mozambique Channel, as a retreat from an 
enemy, and, in case of danger, as a port to refit at; besides offering 
a refuge to the crews of vessels that might unfortunately be cast 
away on the coast. ‘The author enumerates other encouraging 
circumstances, for the consideration of England, in reference to the 
choice of Mombas as a station for their shipping and trade, and 
enforces them by the suggestion, that as the Portuguese have now 
lost the Brazils, they will, in all probability, again turn their at- 
tention to their former possessions on the east coast of Africa. 

We may subjoin the account of Mombas, as drawn up in these 
pages :— 

‘* Mombas appears anciently to have been a place of great consideration, 
yet but little mention is made of it in history. Vasco da Gama called 
there in his way to India; and the appearance of the houses, which were 
built of stone, with terraces and windows in the Spanish style, occasioned 
the pleasing sensation which those who, long separated from civilized 
society, experience when they re-enter it. They could almost imagine it 
was a Spanish port; and the feeling in its favour, which the first view had 
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impressed on their minds, was heightened by the apparent kindness with 
which they were received. <A boat came off, and brought several of the 
principal men on board ; and, after welcoming the strangers to their port, 
they promised everything in the way of supplies which the place afforded, 
yet with the suspicious salvo that it was necessary, according to the law 
of the place, that they should first enter the harbour. Da Gama did not 
like the terms; but he was overruled by the necessity of his situation, 
backed by the earnest entreaties of his men; and had nearly fallen a vic- 
tim to the treachery of the Mombassians, who, frightened by a noise which 
they could not account for, betrayed their treacherous intentions by the 
fears they manifested on supposing their plot to be discovered. ‘The Mom- 
bassians afterwards suffered severely for this intended act of hostility ; for 
Francisco de Almeyda, after he had subdued Quiloa, attacked their capi- 
tal, took it after a severe struggle, and, in revenge for the obstinacy with 
which the inhabitants had defended themselves, burnt the place. ‘Though 
the town was destroyed, the inhabitants remained the same; and twenty- 
three years afterwards they had rendered their abode sufficiently strong to 
hold out some time against Nunho da Cunha, who, after he had taken it, 
pursued the same course as Almeyda, and reduced it to a heap of ashes. 
After this time I have seen nothing respecting Mombas, but the scanty in- 
formation which the inscription over the gate of its castle furnished, and 
a statement that in 1720 it was in the possession of the Imaun of Muscat. 
To this day the Mombassians draw the attention of the stranger with 
pride to a large mass of masonry, the common sepulchre for those who 


fell in wresting the place for the last time from the Portuguese.’—vol. ii, 
pp. 18—20. 


In several of the books we have lately been engaged in review- 
ing, the island of Madagascar has occupied a large share of discus- 
sion, and frequent reference has been made to the late king Rah- 
dahmah. Here is a striking sketch of his character and person :— 


“Rahdahmah, although upwards of thirty, appeared many years 
younger : his stature did not exceed five feet five inches, and his figure 
was slight, elegant, and graceful. His demeanour, which was diffident in 
the extreme, did not coincide with the idea that a man is apt to form even 
of one accustomed to a military life and its fatigues, much less to the 
successful and enterprising prince who combines the hero and the states- 
man, the idol of a warlike people, and the terror of surrounding foes. 
Yet such is Rahdahmah. Cool, collected, and daring, his mind full of 
great undertakings, and his whole heart and soul engrossed in their execu- 
tion and success, still his features remained serene and unrufiled, disdaining 
as it were to betray the host of passions and the storms of ambition that 
raged within. His appearance was altogether that of one better adapted 
for the courtier than the hero, for the statesman than the soldier, and 
above all for a domestic circle and a retired life. He conversed with droop- 
ing head and downcast eyes, yet not a word escaped which had not been 
well weighed and studied. 

‘The tone of voice that he assumed was low in the extreme, hesitating, 
and cautious, as if to gain time for reflection, one minute ; plain, firm, and 
unembarrassed, the next. His features, which were well formed, remained 
sedate and tranquil, until some part of the conversation of greater interest 
engaged his attention ; then a tremulous half-suppressed motion of the lip, 
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and a hasty stolen glance from his dark expressive eyes, betrayed for an 
instant the interest he felt, when they were again consigned to that tran- 
quillity which, though inpenetrable in itself, yet keenly remarks and ma- 
turely reflects on all that is passing. 

‘T shall conclude this slight sketch of Rahdahmah by quoting the cha- 
racter given of him by Charles Telfair, Esq., late private secretary to Sir 
Robert Farquhar, when governor of the Isle of France; a gentleman to 
whose kindness I am indebted for some interesting facts relative to the 
above prince and his Ovah possessions ; and who, I should hope, from the 
copious materials which he has so assiduously collected respecting Mada- 
me, will soon be able to favour the public with a work on that interesting 
island. 

‘**Rahdahmah is a man far before his countrymen in an exemption from 
the prejudices in which he was brought up ; anxious to learn; apt in seiz- 
ing on the strong points of a subject; careful in examining them, and 
resolutely determined in carrying into execution every regulation that can 
tend to the advancement of his country ; and yet his manners are such as 
not to revolt the feelings of his subjects.’”’—vol. ii, pp. 125—127. 

The sagacity of this politic prince may be judged of from one 
particular passage in the history of his reforms, and yet it regarded 
but a measure to do away with a particular fashion in the wear- 
ing of the hair, on the part of his people. It had been the esta- 
blished custom to allow the hair to grow to a great length, braided, 
knotted, and anointed with cocoa-nut oil and grease, which Rah- 
dahmah found to be not only conducive to filth, but very inconve- 
nient, especially to his soldiers. It was not in his estimation, how- 
ever, a matter requiring or admitting of grave legislation, or as- 
sembled senators. He had recourse to another expedient. Ata 
general review held by him, he appeared with his own hair cut, in 
the military fashion of England. We must allow the author to nar- 
rate the rest. 

‘‘The young men, eager to imitate their king in every action, stole 
away as soon as they could from the field, and re-appeared before Rahdah- 
mah left it, with their hair as closely cropped as his. The old men were 
not so easily brought over, and the women set no bounds to their clamour, 
for it had been their pride to dress their husbands’ hair, and to vie with 
one another in the taste and neatness which they displayed in so doing; 
and in this way many a morose temper was softened, many a quarrel made 
up, and many a point gained which words had failed to carry. It cannot 
be supposed that a custom leading to such conciliating effects in domestic 
life would be quietly relinquished by those who were benefited by it; the 
consequence was that the women repaired in a crowd to Rahdahmah, and 
in a most tumultuous manner insisted upon the revival of it. In vain the 
prince represented to them his object in adopting the change; in vain he 
attempted to “combat their objections by jokes: their blood was up, their 
tongues were going, and Rahdahmah was obliged to resort to other mea- 
sures, especially as he perceived that the noisy rhetoric of the women, 
though lost on him, produced its effect on many of the populace. A great 
ferment was evidently excited ; a rebellion was on the eve of taking place ; 
and to restrain it some strong measures were absolutely necessary. Rah- 
dahmah called his guards, and pointing out to them a few of the most 
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troublesome among the women, ordered them to take them to a neighbour- 
ing wood, and there to cut their hair off in such a way that it should never 
grow again. The soldiers obeyed, and, arrived at the wood, prepared to 
execute their orders, but it became necessary to consider in what man- 
ner they were to proceed. ‘ How can the thing be done ?’ was the question 
from one to the other. ‘ Cut their hair how we will, or ever so close, it 
will grow again in spite of our teeth.’ After turning the matter over in 
their minds for some time, they hit upon the true meaning of Rahdah- 
mah’s words—they cut off the heads of the turbulent females. By this 
rigorous measure, sanctioned by the exigency of the case, the disturbance 
was quelled; short crops became the order of the day, and as attacks when 
once made upon old forms are generally carried to the extreme, so that 
which was lately admired and respected, is now by the greater number 
ridiculed and despised as a barbarous custom.’’—vol. ii, pp. 137—139. 


In no part of the survey conducted by the expedition under the 
survey of Captain Owen, as described in Mr. Boteler’s narrative, 
have we been more amused than in that which was made of the 
west coast of Africa. Circumstances prevented them from devotin 
much time to the river Congo. They next anchored in Kabende 
Bay, which was much resorted to by the slaves at that time and 
since. ‘The Kabende people are represented as affecting to despise 
greatly the Bushmen Negroes of the interior; but as a contrast to 
this contempt, an anecdote is given, descriptive of the admiration 
which they entertain for the whites :— 


«Prince Jack was sitting and conversing with Capt. Vidal, when some 
specimens of mechanism, watches, sextants, and other instruments, ar- 
rested his attention. He examined such of them as he had never seen 
before with the most intense curiosity, and, after a pause of silent admi- 
ration, turned to Capt. Vidal, and exclaimed, not as if merely in flattery, 
but with an earnestness that betokened sincerity : ‘ Cappen, suppose Ka- 
bende man no see white man die, e tink e no ebery ting !’ thereby wishing 
to intimate that, had not his countrymen seen that white men died like 
themselves, they would have supposed that they were immortal, and beings 
of a superior order.” —vol. ii, p. 357. 


Another incident is introduced, to explain how this admiration 
must in part have been excited. When a British vessel on a former 
occasion visited that place, one of the principal persons, or Ma- 
fuccas, a very fine looking young man, came on board, and, in the 
course of conversation, let slip that the Portuguese had been per- 
suading them that the British government were examining their 
country, with the view of seizing upon it; but he added some 
boastful language, intimating how useless the attempt would be. 


“ Lieut. Hawkey, observing the self-complacent tone in which this was 
uttered, laughed, and remarked, that were the English silly enough to take 
possession of so wretched a country, (a term at which the Mafucca was 
highly indignant), they would with the utmost ease maintain themselves 
in their sovereignty over it, in spite of every effort that the natives might 
make to expelthem. ‘Here, continued he, ‘you have been asking me 
for a cutlass for the last ten minutes: you cannot want it, for you know 
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not how to use it. With this small rapier,’ pointing to his dress-sword, 


‘I would set you and your cutlass at defiance.’ The Mafucca treated the 
observation with the utmost contempt, and, glowing with indignation, 
offered to put the matter immediately to the test. 

‘‘Mr. Hawkey had been some years a prisoner in France, and was a 
perfect master in the use uf the small-sword. To punish the Mafucca’s 
arrogance, he accepted the challenge. The cutlass, in its rapid and deadly 
meant evolutions, was turned as harmlessly aside by the well-handled 
rapier, as if no eye had directed the movements, and no force its blow. 
The lieutenant was cool and in strength ; the Mafucca, foaming with fury 
and almost sinking from debility ; the contrast strongly demonstrated the 
superiority of cool scientific knowledge over impotent rage. The affair 
was closed by a slight puncture of the skin of the Mafucca’s shoulder. By 
that time he had begun to perceive the inutility of his efforts and the folly 
of his conduct ; he gave up the contest, shook hands, and ever afterwards, 
while the Congo was there, continued on the most friendly terms with all 
on board, and never ceased to express his admiration of Mr. Hawkey’s 
skill, and respect for the British nation. His people, who witnessed the 
contest, although they were very apprehensive for their chieftain’s safety, 


yet could not suppress a continued exclamation of admiration and astonish- 
ment.’’—vol. 1, pp. 358—360. 


It would appear that the natives all along the part of the coast 
we are now upon, ‘speak broken English; and even, as given by 
the author, their language and ideas are not a little curious. Irom 
the specimens introduced, they seem to be a shrewd and _ quick- 
minded people. At Cape Lopez, King Passol’s town is situated. 
Passol, who is an old man, insisted on our author seeing a Fetiche 
dance, declaring ‘‘ Now you laugh too much.” 


‘*Sure enough, forthwith rushed from the house among the dancers a 
most extraordinary figure. It was aman mounted on stilts at least six 
feet above the ground, of which, from practice, he had acquired so great a 
command, that he certainly was as nimble in his evolutions as the most 
active among the dancers. He was sometimes so quick, that one stilt 
could hardly be seen to touch the earth before it was relieved by the other. 
Even when standing still, he often balanced himself so well as not to 
move either stilt for the space of two or three minutes. He wore a white 
mask, with a large red ball on each cheek, the same on his chin, and his 
eyebrows and the lower part of his nose were painted with the same 
colour. Over his forehead was a sort of vizor, of a yellow colour, having 
across it a line of small brass bells: it was armed in front by long alliga- 
tors’ teeth, and terminated in a confused display of feathers, blades of 
grass,and the stiff hairs of elephants and other large animals. From the 
top of his head the skin of a monkey hung pendent behind, having affixed 
to its tail a wire and a single elephant’s hair, with a large sheep’s bell at- 
tached to the end. The skin was of a beautiful light green, with the head 
and neck of a rich vermilion. From his shoulders a fathom of blue dun- 
garee, with a striped white border, hung down behind; and his body, legs, 
and arms were completely enshrouded in a number of folds of the native 
grass-cloth, through which he grasped in each hand a quantity of alliga- 
tors’ teeth, lizards’ skins, fowls’ bones, feathers, and stiff hairs, reminding 
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me strongly of the well-known attributes of Obi, the dread of the slave- 
owners of Jamaica. 


«The fetiche never spoke. When standing still he held his arms erect, 
and shook and nodded his head with a quick repetition ; but, when advanc- 
ing, he extended them to their full length before him. In the former case, 
he appeared as if pointing to heaven, and denouncing its vengeance on 
the dancers and the numerous bystanders around; and in the latter, as one 
who, finding his exhortations of no avail, was resolved to exterminate, in 
the might of his gigantic stature and superior strength, the refractory set. 
The master fetiche was his constant attendant, always following, doubling, 
and facing him, with exhortations, uttered at one minute in the most be- 
seeching tone, accompanied hat in hand by obsequious bows, and, in the 
next, by threatening gestures and violent passionate exclamations. 'The 
attendant on the master fetiche was likewise constantly at hand, with his 
stick applied to his mouth, and, in one or two instances, when the masque- 
rader approached, he crouched close under him, and squirted the red juice 
of the root he was chewing into his face.’’—vol. ii, pp. 374—376. 


The author for upwards of an hour watched the dance, yet the 
fetiche appeared untired. But on inquiry, it turned out that the 
ceremony was daily enacted, and was by no means got up for the 
amusement of the white visitors. Neither could it be gathered 
from the people what man performed the fetiche character. A by- 
stander, when asked, was piqued and astonished at the inquirer’s 
ignorance, answering :— 

*“*Henoman; no man do same as him; e be de diable, e be de devil.’ 
Still I wasa little sceptic as to their really holding this belief themselves, 
though they insisted on the fact as they represented it to me; and therefore, 
after I had received the same answer from all, I used to add in a careless 
way, to try their sincerity, ‘In what house does he dwell?’ ‘ What! 
what! Fetiche, I tell you, be devil; e no catch house;.e lib (live) in dat 
wood,’ pointing to a gloomy looking grove skirting the back of the village. 
It was in vain that I attempted to unravel the origin or meaning of this 
superstition : to all my questions the only answer that I could obtain was, 
that such was the fashion of the country—a reason which they always had 
at hand when puzzled, as they always were when the subject related to 
any of their numerous superstitions. ‘The fact is, that these practices 
still remain, though their origin has long since been buried in oblivion.” — 
vol. ii, pp. 376, 377. 

After leaving Cape Lopez, the survey was prosecuted to the 
northward. The river Gaboon was visited, on the banks of which 
a fine-looking race exists, who from their intercourse with Kuro- 
peans, far surpass in intelligence those of the east coast. The 
fluency with which many speak English is represented as astonish- 
ing. We must also admire their reluctance to shed blood in their 
civil strifes and battles. 


‘‘ Spears are in use, but in their wars they principally fight with the mus- 
ket, yet in a manner ridiculous enough. Case Glass and others of the 
natives, as well as the master of the English brig trading in the river, as- 
sured me, when speaking of the late war between Kings Glass and George, 
that in their principal battle, which lasted nearly four hours, only one man 
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was killed. I looked surprised, and they equally so—not that the circum- 
stance was a strange one, but that I should think it such. ‘No ab too 
much plainty man here: what for we go them kill um? No, no; we make 
bob (bobbery, noise), no too much kill man.’ Even to this harmless war- 
fare only the lowest order of the natives are liable to be exposed ; the rest 
consider it unbecoming their rank, and quietly remain at home with their 
wives.” —vol. ii, p. 384. 

The Gaboon has been, says the author, but little resorted to 
by men-of-war. ‘The earliest that King Case Glass could remem- 
ber was a large frigate, the captain of which had his wife on board. 
She was the only English lady he ever beheld. He described 
her to our author as being very handsome, and dwelt with raptures 
on the symmetrical form of her neck, which he said was “ very, 
very long, and bending like his arm.” Yet, though he admired 
her appearance, he by no means approved her manners, saying 
that she told a “d n lie,” by holding her nose when the black 
men approached, and exclaiming that the smell of them was 
offensive. 

The expedition which these volumes describe presented oppor- 
tunities of intercourse with savages of various tribes, to an extent far 
beyond that which generally falls to the lot of navigators or travel- 
lers over land. But the inhabitants of Fernando Po are depicted 
as the most savage in appearance, and most singular in costume, of 
any the author ever saw. In hue they varied much, some being jet 
black, and others of a copper colour, but all had the same cast of 
features. ‘Their faces were in general large, their countenances 
pregnant with intelligence, and a quick feeling that could not submit 
to be tampered with. 

“The principal article of their costume was grotesque in the extreme: 
it was a straw hat, with a narrow brim and low crown, the top of which 
they were not sufficiently skilful to form otherwise than by puckering the 
upper parts of the sides together. In the ornaments of these hats a sin- 
gular taste prevailed: they consisted of monkeys’ skulls, dogs’ jaws, small 
bones placed across, the horns of goats or deer, with a portion of the 
frontal bone attached; the whole being in some cases shrouded over and 
half hidden from the view by a funereal plume of jet-black feathers, pro- 
ducing a most sombre and dismal effect. Wooden pellets, incrusted with 
earth of different hues, together with an assorted collection of shells and 
other articles, were also in general added. ‘The whole was attached to 
their heads by means of bone skewers, passed though their superabundant 
stock of hair, which, begrimed with unsavoury grease and red earth, was 
plaited up into tails, and allowed to hang down on each side of the face 
and behind, resembling a large bunch of cigars: these, by protruding, gave 
to the head a magnified appearance, which the general disproportionate size 
of their hats tended to increase. The ornaments also about their bodies 
were equally extraordinary ; on one arm they generally had a very broad 
bracelet, formed of small pieces of shells strung together like beads, and 
on the wrists narrower ones of the same kind.’’—vol. u, pp. 424, 425. 

We feel satisfied that the author, when speaking of the manner 
in which civilized people should act towards savages in their mutual 
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dealings, has judiciously laid this it down as a ruie—amid kindness 
and humanity, never for a moment to consider them otherwise than as 
enemies, and so treat them, on the slightest positive indication of 
hostility : for to allow their treachery to pass unpunished is to en- 
courage it. Hecontirues to observe, that the savage feels not the 
sentiments from which your lenity springs, but attributes that con- 
duct to fear and folly, which originated in the nobler dictates of hu- 
manity and pity. Once establish in the mind of the savage your 
superiority over him, and the power you have of punishing his of- 
fences is secured, while the great bulwark that stands between him 
and civilization is sapped in its foundation. 

The yams in Fernando Po are indigenous, and celebrated for size 
as well as quality. ‘T'welve of them taken promiscuously weighed 
fifty-six pounds. On leaving the savage people last described, the 
expedition repaired to the river Bonny. 

‘‘A muster of provisions was immediately made, which they, as well as 
the king, named Peppel, were all glad to supply, in order to get rid of us; 
for such is the dread there of a man-of-war, that the presence of one, even 
off the river, occasioned an instant stagnation of the trade within. That 
carried on by the English consists in palm-oil. It is supplied by the natives 
in large calabashes, brought down the river by canoes from the distance of 
many days’ journey in the interior—some so far, and by such various modes 
of carriage, that not even the name of the country whence it comes is 
known, and still less its situation. 'To convey an idea of the mercantile 
emulation which prevails in the interior, it will suffice to state, that eleven 
years ago one vessel could scarcely obtain a cargo of palm-oil at the 
Bonny ; whereas now eight or ten annnally load with it. The slave trade 
once abolished with a strong hand, how quickly would this part of Africa 
improve! The rich productions of the country would be brought forth, 
and, instead of the vilest commerce that ever disgraced the character of 
man, an honest and luxuriant trade would spring up, and in time we might 
reasonably hope to redeem so extensive a tract from its present state of 
barbarism. ‘The means at present adopted to suppress the slave trade can 
never succeed. Stronger measures are requisite; and the course most 
likely to prove effective would be to punish the native princes themselves 
who engage in it, by fines for the first or second offence, and afterwards 
with greater severity, according as their culpability should be deemed to 
deserve it. When humanity is the motive, scruples about attacking un- 
enlightened and defenceless people should never be allowed to preponderate 
over asense of justice; they must from their feelings be aware that they 
are doing wrong, and therefore should be subjected to a correction which 
might impel them to change their conduct.’’—vol. ii, pp. 432, 433. 

Several vessels were laying in the river, engaged in the slave- 
trade, belonging to the French and Spaniards, at the time our 
author arrived at Bonny. Besides mentioning that the people on this 
river have always had a great dread of English men-of-war, he goes 
on to say, that since the abolition of the slave-trade it has continued, 
and that it was strengthened a few years before the arrival of Cap- 
tain Owen’s expedition, through the following circumstances and 
exploits. 
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‘« The slavers, consisting of French and Spanish vessels of various sizes, 
with a portion of their cargo on board, were at anchor near the shore, as 
they imagined in perfect security, when suddenly, at the strongest of the 
flood-tide and sea-breeze, the boats of the squadron were observed open- 
ing round the point, pulling and sailing, with their colours flying. In an 
instant an alarm was given, andall was activity and preparation on the part 
of the slavers for an obstinate resistance. 

‘« The largest was a spanish schooner, full of men, and mounting several 
guns. She was considered as the commodore, and, in the pride of fancied 
strength, daily discharged a morning and evening gun. This vessel, with 
the rest, immediately commenced a heavy cannonade on the boats as they 
approached, and with effect ; for, notwithstanding the short time which 
elapsed between their appearance and reaching the vessels, several of their 
men were wounded. ‘They very properly forbore to return a shot, well 
knowing that they should soon have an opportunity of punishing the mis- 
creants more effectually at close quarters. Peppel and his people, who 
were standing on shore and watching the scene, were amazed; they thought 
the English mad at least, especially when they observed but one boat board 
the large schooner on either bow, and the rest dash on to the others. The 
slavers were all carried in less than five minutes; but, as they had pre- 
viously done so much damage, their cries for quarter were drowned, for 
the first two or three minutes, by threats and cheers in a higher tone from 
the English, accompanied by corresponding actions. 

“The crew of the large schooner especially suffered ; scarcely one re- 
mained on deck alive, and those who were not there cut down endeavoured 
to escape by jumping overboard and making for the shore; in which at- 
tempt many miserably perished by the sharks, which in great numbers in- 
fest the river. Those of the smaller vessels fared better, as the greater 
part, when the English drew near, took to their boats and eseaped to the 
shore. The firing, the confusion, and the din in boarding the vessels ; the 
cries of the wounded who reached the shore, and of those whom the 
sharks were mangling in the way, together with the oaths and exclama- 
tions of despair uttered by those whose property was involyed—produced 
the utmost consternation among the blacks, and in a few minutes there was 
not one left in the town. They retreated panic-struck to the woods, 
whence it required some trouble on the part of the masters of the English 
merchant vessels to prevail on them to return.” —vol. ii, pp. 437—439. 


Our author proceeded in one of two boats that ascended the river 
Bonny about three miles above the town, where King Peppel reigns, 
which gave the greatest offence to his Majesty. His jealousy was 
aroused, and the offence, together with the British Captain’s not 
going to see him, would, he affirmed, lower him in the estimation of 


his subjects. We must let our readers have a specimen of the 
oratory of his Majesty. 


“In this way he continued to expatiate to the masters of the vessels, 
accompanying his words by placing his fingers to his ears, as if deter- 
mined not to hear a word in explanation of a circumstance that he deem- 
ed inexplicable. ‘ Brudder George’ (his Britannic Majesty) ‘send war 
ship, look um what water bar ab got; dat good, me let um dat. Brudder 
send boat chop um slave ship; dat good, me let um dat. E no send war 
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ship look um creck, where me keep um war canoe. E no send war ship, 
for caggee no peakee me, no lookee me face. No, no, no, no; me tell 
you no! Suppose you come all you mout full palaver give e reason why 
e do it, me tell you, you peakee lie, you peakee lie, you peakee d—n 
lie!’ Suppose my fadder, my fadder’s fadder (grandfather) come up from 
ground and peake e mew hy English do dat, I no sabbee tell um why.’ ”— 
vol. ii, p. 441. 


KingPeppel is represented as being extremely vain. We suspect 
he is also somewhat of a glutton. 


« For the entertainment of casual visiters,a table is generally placed 
at the door of Peppel’s abode, and covered with liqueurs, &. The king 
likewise at times gives a grand dinner, to which the masters of vessels 
and his chiefs are invited. The display on these occasions is very grand ; 
the table-service, as well as the wines, liqueurs, and eatables, are of the 
best kinds. At an entertainment given a short time before our arrival, 
Peppel, after he had eaten most immoderately for nearly half an hour, 
turned round to his domestics, who were loading the table with dishes, 
and angrily exclaimed, ‘ Why you mak many ting stand for table one 
time? Dat makee me sick; appetite no come up.’ ”—vol. ii, pp. 443, 
444. 


But what is equally probable of this negro prince; he is ex- 
tremely superstitious. 


“ The king, though often invited, will never venture on board a man- 
of-war, but sometimes visits the merchant vessels, proceeding from the 
shore in a war canoe in great form; but, as he approaches, he always 
keeps aloof till the compliment of a heavy salute is paid him. He then 
goes close to the ship’s side, and breaks a new laid hen’s egg against it, 
after which he ascends the deck, fully persuaded that by the performance 
of this ceremony he has fortified himself against any act of treachery. 
For other reasons, or perhaps none that he can explain, he likewise takes 
with him a number of feathers, and his father’s arm bone, which, on 
sitting down to dinner, he places on the table beside his plate. He also 
has at the same time a young chicken dangling by one leg (the other 
being cut off) from his neck.”—vol. ii, pp. 446, 447. 


Here is a sorrowful illustration of Bonny superstition. 


“The bar of the river Bonny has sometimes proved fatal to vessels 
resorting thither; and, being therefore injurious to the trade of the place, 
the inhabitants, considering it as an evil deity, endeavour to conciliate its 
good-will by sacrificing at times a human victim upon it. The last cere- 
mony of this sort took place not a very long time before our arrival. 
The handsomest and finest lad that could be procured was chosen for the 
purpose, and for several months before the period fixed for the close’ of 
his existence he was lodged with the king, who, on account of his mild 
demeanour and pleasing qualities, soon entertained a great affection for 
him; yet, swayed by superstitious fanaticism, he made no attempt to save 
him, but, on the contrary, regarded the fate to which the. unfortunate 
lad was destined as the greatest honour that could be conferred upon 
him. From the time that he was chosen to propitiate by his death the 
forbearance of the bar, he was considered as a sacred person; whatever 
he touched, even while casually passing along, was thenceforth his ; and 
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therefore, when he appeared abroad, the inhabitants fled before him, to 
save the apparel which they had on, or any articles which at the time 
they might be carrying. Unconscious, as it is affirmed, of the fate in- 
tended for him, he was conveyed in a large canoe to the bar, and there per- 
suaded to jump overboard to bathe, while those who took him out imme- 
diately turned their backs upon him, and paddled away with the? utmost 
haste, heedless of the cries of the wretched victim, at whom, pursuant to 
their stern superstition, not even a look was allowed to be cast back.”— 
vol. ii, pp. 447, 448. 


In conclusion, we advise all persons who desire to have correct, 
not romantic and poetic ideas of savage life and heathen morals, to 
repair to Mr. Boteler’s pages for the most instructive lessons. The 
value of the work is in various other respects great ; but we have 
confined ourselves chiefly to those extracts which are descriptive of 
human nature in its ruder states. The author’s testimony is beyond 
all cavil. His statements are not made with the slightest desire to 
prop any theory ; his entire style and sentiments are those of an 
honest, enlightened, and observant historian ; and if we leave out of 
question that a great proportion of his pages have previously seen 
the light, we cannot but say that his Journal is one of the most 
curious and entertaining we ever read. 





Art. II.—History of the British Colonies, Vol. IV. By R. Monrcomery 
Martin, F.S.S., &c. &c. London: Cochran & Co. 1835. 


We have nothing new to say of the fourth volume of this great work, 
as regards its plan, fulness, and execution ; for it holds on in its 
mighty and splendid career, without faltering or abatement, and, if 
possible, with a more masterly freedom, knowledge, and philanthropy 
than ever. This last feature seems to expand as the publication 
advances in magnitude and age ; nor do we exceed the siyzple but 
prominent truth in saying, that Mr. Martin’s enlightened, liberal, 
and religious fervour of humanity, sheds abroad such a lovely light 
upon every page of the present volume, as to render his purely statis- 
tical details exceedingly interesting and attractive even to the general 
reader, and to excite kindred feelings in all. His acquaintance with 
every distinct colony, nay, every patch of territory on which a few 
British subjects have settled, seems more minute and complete than 
any that has ever been formed by individual historians or tourists 
of single settlements ; while the ease with which he disposes of his 
vast and multiform materials points out a grasp of intellect of ex- 
traordinary power. That one man should not only visit all or almost 
all of the British Colonies, but write of each and all by far the most 
satisfactory account of their relations, internal condition, capabilities 
and prospects, that has ever appeared, can only be explained by 
declaring that the writer’s mental powers and acquirements are ex- 
traordinary, and that nothing short of a passion for the task could 
have carried him through with it. 
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We observe in the volume before us, as formerly, some decided 
political opinions respecting the importance and the treatment of 
our Colonies, from which many may dissent. In our review of the 
preceding volume we expressed a hope that the author would avoid 
in future a discussion of such points, and escape the hazard of speak- 
ing rashly, or of giving offence to any party, in a work intended and 
fitted for the instruction and acceptance of all. But though we still 
think there is considerable room for diversity of sentiment respect- 
ing some matters discussed in this volume, as well as in the former 
ones, we are now inclined to retract the wish then expressed, that 
Mr. Martin would deny himself the opportunity of stating his notions 
of such matters. Perhaps our acquiescence im his conduct arises in 
some degree from an insensible conversion to his opinions, brought 
about by the flow of information and sentiment which he has ever 
at his command. But besides, we now do not see how any one could 
embrace such an extensive field as that taken up by the several vo- 
lumes of his history, and treat each part so variously, without form- 
ing very decided opinions on the policy of the mother countr 
respecting the same possessions—opinions necessarily entitled to 
great weight, when coming from such a person as Mr. Martin, whose 
opportunities of forming a perfect judgment seem to have been un- 
matched on the part of legislators or historians. Indeed, in a suc- 
ceeding portion of the work, for which we shall impatiently wait, the 
British colonial policy is to be treated of at length ; nor can we doubt 
that the author’s strength and clearness will set many points at rest 
which have hitherto been disputed by less competent judges. 

This fourth volume treats of the British possessions in Africa and 
Australasia, and, as we have already stated, with at least equal per- 
spicuity, force, and attraction with any of the preceding portions. We 
felt, as each of the previous volumes appeared, something like the 
fear that there remained not for the author any materials so valuable 
or interesting as those he had then spread before us. Surely, thought 
we, the British empire in Asia, and a view of China, furnish un- 
paralleled themes on the subject of colonization ; and as these occu- 
pied the first volume, expanded and disposed with all the author’s 
peculiar power, it was not unnatural, in the absence of any such 
guide to our other foreign possessions, to think that the finest displa 
was made at first, and in the opening of his large work. But the 
West Indies came next—a suitable and admirably diversified match 
to the former volume, as respected a theme for the pen of a dexterous 
and picturesque writer. And now, after the boundless plains of the 
Eastern Hemisphere, and the beautiful isles of the West, where 
were we to find scenes so imposing and materials so rich? The 
author has shown us in his third volume where to go for all these ; 
and displayed them in the fertile prairies of Northern America. 
And now we have the settlements on the vast continents of Africaand 
Australasia, together with Mauritius, Van Diemen’s Land, &c. &c. 
in no respect less worthy of the historian or the reader’s study and 
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wonder than any of the former departments which have engaged Mr. 
Martin, in this standard and truly national work. Not to speak of 
the possessions in Europe dependant on the mother country, which 
will engage the author in a succeeding volume, what has already been 
exhibited and illustrated, may well make us exultingly ienied-c 
Where, in the history of the human race and of empires, shall we 
find such an expanse, and such a system of dependence, as England 
possesses? A few notices of these dependencies, in as far as the 
present volume of Mr. Martin’s Colonial History is concerned, shall 
now, nearly at random, be culled. 

The first chapter treats of that section of the British empire 
known by the name Cape of Good Hope, which, commercially and 
alitscntly. | is one of the most valuable possessions we can mention. 
The southern extremity of Africa has, however, been so frequently 
of late years explored and described, that many things necessarily 
entering into our author’s comprehensive and div ersified coundana 
be familiar to all. Yet still there are matters in every one of his 
chapters, that are novel, partly owing to the peculiar intention of his 
labours, and his precision of information of a statistical nature, and 
partly arising from the position which he adopts in viewing them. 


Many may not be aware of the precise constitution of the form of 
government at the Cape. 


‘“ Form oF GovERNMENT.—The affairs of the Colony are adminis- 
tered bya governor, nominated by the Crown, aided by an Executive 
Council, composed of the Commander of the Forces, the Chief Justice, 
the Auditor-General, Treasurer, and Accountant- Gencral—the Secretar 
to the Government. There is a Legislative Council appointed by the 
government in England, at the recommendation of course of the Colonial 
Government. The members of this council (of whom five are now 
official) after two years’ sitting hold their seats for life :—their debates 
are now carried on with open doors. 

‘ A large proportion of the colonists are strenuously in favour of an 
Elective Legislative Assembly, such as exists in Canada; they ground 
their claims for such, on the allegation that sericus misgovernment has 
been continually exercised, under the rule of an individual governor, 
Dutch or English; they point to the amount of property held by the 
colonists; to the large amount of taxes (130,808/.) annually levied on 
them without their consent, and appropriated without the control of 
those paying them. They instance the fact that, the smallest slave 
islands in the West Indies have long enjoyed the benefit of Legislative 
Assemblies, and that, now slavery no longer exists in South Africa; nor 
without reason do they allege the neglect of their affairs in England, 
where also, by reason of the abolition of the nomination boroughs, the 
indirect representation enjoyed by the colonists, has been cut off: and, 
above all, they point to the irresistible fact that, a Representative Assem- 
bly, chosen by the property and intelligence of any community, is the 
best security for its liberties, and the surest promoter of its prosperity. 

“ A constituency is already formed, consisting of those who are entitled 
to sit as jurors, and the colony has long been divided into districts ; there 
is, therefore, no practical obstacle in the way of granting, as a boon, that 
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which it will be just and politic to concede as soon as a majority of the 
colonists are in favour of an elective legislative assembly. 

« Another point on which the colonists of the Eastern districts justly 
complain, is in the want of a resident local authority, the most trifling 
acts, even permission to hold a public meeting, being required to be 
referred for consideration to Cape Town, a distance of 6 to 700 miles, 
where travelling is not as easy as on an English post road. 

«The intreduction of a Representative Assembly would, in a great. 
degree, remove the evil which the distant settlers now complain of, but 
a Lieutenant Governor should certainly be appointed for the eastern dis- 
tricts and frontier; a code of municipal] regulations be established, with 
a Mayor and shrievalty, at Graham’s Town; and a branch of the Land 
Transfer and Registry Office, or other business requiring frequent re- 
ference to Cape Town, should be established at the capital of the Eastern 
Province. 

“ At present each district, or drostdy, has a Civil Commissioner, wlio 
now, for economy’s sake, acts also as a resident Magistrate, aided by a 
relative number of unpaid Justices of the Peace: a district is divided 
into several smaller divisions, termed Veld Cornetcies, over which an 
officer with that title presides. The Veld Cornet is in fact a sort of 
petty magistrate, empowered to settle trifling disputes within a circuit of 
fifteen or twenty miles, according to the “extent of his authority, to . 
punish (erst) slaves and Hottentots, to call out the burghers (over whom 
he presides) in the public service ,and act as their officer on commardoes, 
re Supply government with relays of horses or oxen, when wanted, &c. 

; he receives no salary (except upon the Caffre frontier), but is 
sane from all direct taxes.” —vol. iv, pp. 116—118. 

The evil arising from the want of a resident local authority is 
exemplified by a ludicrous instance detailed by the author. When 
Sir Lowry Cole arrived as governor at the Cape, the settlers at Al- 
bany were desirous of presenting a congratulatory address, on account 
of the high character he bore whilst governor of the Mauritius, but 
the permission even to hold a meeting for the purpose had to be 
sought from the governor himself. His Excellency felt the awkward 
predicament i in which he should appear as granter of a meeting to 
praise himself; he then begged to thank the settlers for their good 
intentions, and assured them he would take the will for the deed. 

The military defence of the Cape consists of three regiments of 
infantry, a strong detachment of royal artillery, a party of the royal 
engineers, and an excellent regiment of mounted riflemen, the pri- 
vates and non-commissioned officers of which are principally Hot- 
tentots. A summary of the laws in force in the colony cannot be 
uninteresting. 


“ When the Cape became a British colony the Dutch criminal and 
civil laws were in operation ;—these, particularly the latter, have under- 
gone some modification—torture has been abolished; the penalty of 
death attaches on conviction to murder, rape, coining money, and high 
treason ; transportation, for theft to a large amount, or crimes of a serious 
or violent nature, not liable by the Dutch law to death: for minor 
crimes, the punishment is banishment to Robben Island (at the entrance 
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of Table Bay), with hard labour; imprisonment in the Tronk (prison), 
or flogging. Criminals are tried by a jury, of whom there must be at 
least seven members present, and when the offence is capital, a majority 
must agree in the verdict, if seven only be present; if more than seven 
jurors attend, and opinions as to guilty or not guilty are equal, the pri- 
soner is acquitted; by the new charter the English system has been 
brought into operation. By a humane and wise decree, a criminal is 
allowed, on his trial, to employ an advocate to examine and cross-examine 
witnesses, and to argue for him on all points of law in his defence. 

* The civil law is modified by that of the Dutch code,—the ‘ Statutes 
of India,’ collected by the Dutch towards the end of the seventeenth 
century, and declared to be applicable to the Cape by a Batavian procla- 
mation, dated February, 1715—and by various colonial laws, or where 
these are found deficient by the Corpus Juris Civilis. The equal divi- 
sions of property on the demise of a parent, added to the absurd custom 
of measuring distances by a man’s walk in an hour, or a horses canter, 
render litigation frequent. 

“The laws are administered by a Supreme Court, presided over by 2 
Chief Justice (salary 2,000/.), and two Puisne Judges (salary each 
1,200/.), who hold four terms in the yeaar—February, June, August, and 
December. Circuit Courts, civil and criminal, are also held after the 
English form; for the better execution of the law, the office of High 
Sheriff, with the appointment of Deputy Sheriffs for each district, was 
created in 1828. Small debts under 20/., in the Cape district, or 102. in 
the country, are recoverable by the Court of the Resident Magistrate, 
from whose judgment there is an appeal; in Cape Town if the sum 
litigated amount to, or exceed 5/., or im the country districts 40s. Debts 
exceeding 20/. sterling in the Cape district, and 10/. in other parts of the 
colony, are recoverable only in the Supreme Court, where, however, 
smaller sums may also be recovered: claims founded on a note, or bond, 
already due require no witnesses ; book debts, and others, not founded on 
liquid documents, require to be proved by witnesses ; and a poor person, 
suing in forma pauperis, i3 allowed an advocate by the Court, to 
inquire into his case. The Attorney-General (salary 1,200/.), ratione 
officti, is the public accuser and prosecutor, and all suits in the court of 
justice, on the part of government, are conducted by him. 

«+ A court of Vice-Admiralty sits for the trial of offences committed on 
the high seas, and for the adjudication of maritime disputes. The com- 
missioners appointed by letters patent under the Great Seal, dated 13th 
March, 1832, are the Governor, or Lieutenant-Governor, members of 
council, the Chief and Puisne Judges, the Commander-in-Chief and flag- 
officers of ships of war, and also the captains and commanders of ships of 
war. Matrimonial Courts, for the settlement of conjugal differences, 
and the granting of marriage licences, are held by the Commissioners, 
who are also Resident Magistrates, in their respective districts, aided by 
the local Justices of the Peace, and the Veld Cornet. The police of 
Cape Town is well managed, and the public prison clean and well 
arranged, the civil and criminal prisoners being kept perfectly distinct.” 
—vol.iv, pp. 120—122. 

The Bar at the seat of Government, though not large, is re- 
presented as distinguished by talent. The Dutch language formerly 
used in the courts of law is, of course, now superseded by the Eng- 
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lish. But as specimens of party influence in regulating the adminis- 
tration of justice in the colony, and also of ignorance in the highest 
quarters at home, two facts are stated by Mr. Martin, which, were 
they of no other use, go to prove the pains he has gone to in gather- 
ing his information. ['irst, in the law proceedings of the circuit 
courts, two of the judges being English and one Scotch, they act, 
when separate, according to their respective systems, to the no small 
annoyance of suitors: secondly, a German, speaking only High 
Dutch, was sent out to the Cape as interpreter to the Supreme Court, 
although Africanders speak the Low Dutch with a peculiar patois. 

On the state of religion at the Cape :— 

«“ There are a variety of creeds professed in Suuth Africa :—The Dutch 
colonists are divided into Calvinists and Lutherans,—the Calvinist or 
Reformed Communion correspond almost entirely in doctrine and in dis- 
cipline with the Church of Scotland, hence pastors now sent out (there 
is one for eachdistrict) are from the latter establishment. The Dutch 
Reformed Church so called is under the control of the General Church 
Assembly in the highest matters,—its synod consists of two political 
Commissioners, three Moderators (including a President, Secretary and 
Actuarius, and Questor) and members composed of all the officiatin 
clergymen, and delegated elders from the several churches in the colony. 
The synod is held every 5th year, in the month of November. The 
General Church Assembly is charged with the care of the general 
interests of the Calvinistic or Reformed Church in South Africa, and in 
regard to these particularly with the care of all that belongs to public 
worship and the Church Institutions; it frames church regulations and 
ordinances, and submits them to government for approval; it makes par- 
ticular regulations respecting the examinations and the manner of admis- 
sion of those intended for teachers, that it may be fully assured of their 
ability, orthodoxy and fitness; and it provides appropriate arrangements 
and makes regulations for the promotion and improvement of religious 
instruction in the Colony. The principal minister at Cape Town has 
400/. a year, and two other ministers 300/. each—and in each district 
with a Calvinistic congregation there is a minister with a salary of 2001. 
: year. Such a system of church discipline is worthy of adoption nearer 

ome. 

“ Of Christians—the English or Episcopalian Church ranks next in 
point of numbers; it is under the diocese of Calcutta, with a resident 
senior Chaplain, on a salary of 700/. a year. When I was last at Cape 
Town there was no Church for the Episcopalians, and they were obliged 
to accept the loan of the Lutheran Church in the intervals of the Dutch 
morning and afternoon service; a handsome edifice called St. George’s 
Church has been finished within the past year, with 1000 sittings, 300 of 
which are set apart for the poor. A good church has also been recentl 
built at Graham’s Town for the British settlers, and provided with an 
English Chaplain at a salary of 400/. perannum. The Lutheran Church 
has a minister at Cape Town paid 150/. per annum by his congregation. 
The Presbyterian or St. Andrew’s Church has a minister at Cape Town 
with 200/. a year from Government, and a stipend from the community ; 
the Roman Catholic Chapel has a pastor with 2004. a year from Govern- 
ment, and an allowance from his community.”’—vol. iv, pp. 123—124, 
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In our review of Moodie’s South Africa in our last number, we 
took notice of his unfavourable account of the Missionary labours 
expended in the districts he visited, and ventured to offer doubts 
respecting his fidelity or impartiality ; founding our dissent on the 
numerous respectable narratives and testimonies furnished by other, 
and, we doubt not, more competent judges of religious affairs. We 
are happy to have such a support to the great mass of previous en- 
couraging accounts existing, as that which the author of the History 
of the British Colonies presents in his present volume ; for however 
much we might be pleased with Lieutenant Moodie’s light and spi- 
rited pages, we cannot allow him for a moment to compete with 
Mr. Martin in any one important and substantial characteristic of 
a grave and authoritative historian. The Missionary Societies, says 
our present author, have long been nobly exerting themselves in 
South Africa. There is the South African Missionary Society, 
‘ which was established in 1799; the London Missionary Society, 

established in 1795. These have many stations, many pastors, 
many schools, and many scholars. Then there are the Wesleyan 
Missionaries, who are here said not to be behind their London bre- 
thren in pious efforts, whose stations are numerous. The Moravians, 
that simple and zealous class, have also several excellent establish- 
ments, continues our author, where they have wisely commenced 
teaching the people the wants and comforts of civilized life, and then 
instructed them in the blessings of religion. And yet, said Mr. 
Moodie, little or nothing like good fruits has resulted from Missionar 
labours, even on the part of the Moravians in South Africa. We 
remarked on such a sweeping assertion, that it was impossible, con- 
stituted as the human mind 1s, that the pure lives and earnest en- 
lightened exertions of the highest order of philanthropists that the 
world ever saw should go for nothing, and produce no good and 
gracious effects; and with Mr. Martin we must cordially agree in 
saying, that no country offers a wider or more favourable field for the 
pious Missionary than South Africa and its adjacent country, where 
myriads of people are emerging from the confines of barbarism, and 
beginning to taste the fruits of knowledge and industry. 

On the state of Education and the Press we have the following 
notices :— 

“ Epucation is making considerable progress—a schoolmaster of re- 
spectability has been sent by the home Government to every drostdy 
(district) to teach the English language gratis to the inhabitants. 
Several individuals further the progress of instruction after the manner 
of Capt. Stockenstroom at Graaff Reinet, who added to the salary of the 
teacher from his own pocket 600 rix-dollars for the purpose of opening a 
class for the classics at the teachers’ leisure hours—and 400 rix-dollars to 
encourage a day school for females, besides giving up an extensive and 
expensive private library for the use of the inhabitants. 

« A very excellent Institution termed the South African College, was 
founded at Cape Town, Ist October, 1829, whose affairs are under the 
superintendence of a Council and Senate; the tuition being conducted 
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by Professors of Mathematics, Astronomy, Classical, English, Dutch and 
French Literature, with Drawing masters, &c. Another admirable In- 
stitution, entitled the South African Literary and Scientific Institution, 
has the Governor for patron, aided by a President, Vice President, 
Council, &c.; a Museum is attached to the Institution filled with pre- 
served and well-arranged specimens of animals and other objects of 
Natural History indigenous to South Africa, owing to the zeal of Dr. 
Smith. 

“ The South African Public Library, with a Committee of the prin- 
cipal gentlemen in the Cclony, is highly creditable to the literary taste 
and enterprise of the inhabitants, as it would stand a comparison with 
almost any library in England, the national ones excepted. 

“ The South African Infant School is also a beneficent establishment. 
There are many private schools in Cape Town and Albany, with well 
educated masters—so that on the whole we may assume (though un- 
fortunately there are no statistical returns) that the ‘ Schoolmaster is 
abroad’ in South Africa. 

“ A Medical Society meet once a menth at Cape Town for the discus- 
sion of subjects connected with the profession of the healing art, and the 
most remarkable cases in medicine or surgery are published. 

“ The Cape Royal Observatory for astronomical observation in the 
southern hemisphere, is under the control of the Lords Commissioners of 
the Admiralty, who employ an Astronomer and Assistant for the purpgse 
of making celestial observations. Among the other Societies are those 
for Promoting Christian Kneowledge—a Philanthropic Society—a Tract 
and Book Society—a Bible Union—Friensly Society— Widow’s Fund— 
and an Agricultural Scciety, &c. There are also Book Societies, &c. in 
different districts. 

‘The Press.—Among the other extraordinary features of the present 
age is the introduction and extension of a Free Press on the shores of 
Southern Africa—extending our language, laws, and literature, and 
erecting a monument for the British name less perishable than one 
of marble cr brass—* @re monumentum perennius !’ 

“ Although the freedom of the * Press’ was only established in the 
colony in April, 1829, yet there are now three political newspapers, 
(two at Cape Town and one at Graham’s Town, for the Eastern District), 
a Literary Gazette, and an excellent Directory.—The Cape newspapers 
(excepting the Graham’s Town Journal, which is entirely in English), 
are printed half in English and half in Dutch—the latter being a trans- 
lation of the former. 

‘The inhabitants do not yet support a daily paper—the Cape Town 
Journals are therefore published twice a week, and the Graham's Town 
weekly. All the newspapers are well advertised. There is a penny 
stamp on the journals when transmitted inland or from the colony, but 
no duty on advertisements: there is not, I believe, any monthly pub- 
lication in the colony; from the taste now springing up, periodical 
literature will doubtless be soon more sought after by the Dutch com- 
munity than has hitherto been the case; the English have set the example, 
and it is to be hoped not in vain.”—vol. iv, pp. 126—129. | 


The future prospects of the Cape, he fondly anticipates will be 
bright. With a free Press and an expanding education, certainly 
much is to be hoped. ‘The glory of extending civilization among 
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the tribes of South Africa—the blessings of freedom and Chris- 
tianity, may well arrest the historian—results which the communit 

settled at the ‘Cape of Storms’ is gradually accomplishing. Neither 
is the possession unworthy of encouragement as a territory. It is 
not a mere bank of sand: the Colony is no drain on the mother 
country, for it pays all its civil and part cf its military expenses, 
whilst it is the key to the eastern hemisphere, a depot for troops, a 
station for ships, and a port. In various articles of produce it 
it may ere long render us independent of foreign countries, such as 
in fine wool; nor can we set limits to its advance under the insti- 


tution of a more liberal government, and more expanded wise 
institutions, which doubtless are to be secured. 


In the chapter on the far-famed Mauritius we find a good deal of 
interesting matter, although the author complains of the want of 
statistical details, which under some despotic governments are much 
attended to, but seldom in those colonies, where a similar absolutism 
prevails. We shall take him where he acts as a geologist. 


“ The appearance of the island and the nature of its material would 
indicate it to be of volcanic origin. ‘The rocks are dispesed in strata, 
which arising from the sea shore forms in the centre of the island an 
elevated plane upon whose declivity are several rocky mountains. These 
may be regarded as the remains of an immense volcano which having 
exhausted itself fell in, either by the effect of a violent eruption or by 
an earthquake, leaving its firmly supported sides standing. These 
mountains are composed of iron stone, and a species of lava of a grey 
colour, the soil produced from the decomposition thereof forming an 
earthy substance consisting chiefly of argyl and an oxyde of iron. 

“The tops of the mountains are in general indented with points like 
the comb of acock; the few which have flat summits present the ap- 
pearance of a pavement, no signs of a funnel being seen in any part. 

* A bank of coral surrounds the island for the distance of a quarter of 
a league from the shore, and the several islets that appear cn the coast 
have all coral formation. Where the shore is steep, rocks prevail, as at 
the Quoin de Mer, &c. Where wells have been sunk 40 to 50 feet near 
Port Louis, no‘hing but a bed of flints was found, and a kind of clay which 
contained talc and lenticular stones; although sunk to the level of the 
sea, no coral was arrived at, nor any coral or shells discovered in the 
elevated jarts of the island, though so plentiful on the sea shore, a proof 
that the ocean has not covered the land, or in other words, that it is not 
of diluvian origin: no trace of a volcanic crater, however, exists. 

‘Fhe soil of Mauritius is in many parts exceedingly rich; in some 
places it is a black vegetable mould, in others a bed of solid clay or quak- 
ing earth, into which a stake of 10 feet in length may be thrust without 
meeting any resistance. 

“The surface of the plain at Port Louis is of coralline or calcareous 
rock, with a slight covering of vegetable soil: at St. Dennis the soil is 
reddish and lightly spread over a stratum of stone; at the Field of Mars 
it is a bed of rich clay mixed with flints; but most generally the earth 
is of a reddish colour mixed with ferruginous matter, which often ap- 
pears on the surface in small orbicular masses; in the dry season it 
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becomes extremely solid, and resembles potters’ earth from its hardness ; 
after rain it becomes viscid and tenacious, yet it requires no great labour 
in cultivation. Many of the plains and vallies are strewed with huge 
blocks of stone, but there is no real sand in the island.’’—vol. iv, pp. 
175, 176. 

The first settlers at Mauritius were European pirates, who ob- 
tained wives from Madagascar. 

As to the present inhabitants :— 


“ The majority of the white and a large proportion of the free coloured 
inhabitants of Mauritius are French, or of French descent, and dis- 
tinguished for a high spirit, no ordinary talent, and much energy and 
industry in commercial and agricultural pursuits. The ladies, before 
attaining a middle age, are in general possessed of considerable beauty, 
their hair of a silky | lack, and their figures slight, but well proportioned ; 
in manners evincing great amenity, and, where education has not been 
neglected, a keen and polished wit, combined with a good judgment and 
excellent musical taste. ‘The creoles are an active, honest, and lively 
race, as in all our colonies; fond of dress, which passion does not, how- 
ever, make them indolent, on the contrary, it is a stimulus to industry, 
in order that they may gratify their favourite propensity, and few who 
have it in their power to indulge, will be found committing crime, or 
acting dishonestly, as self-pride is generally the parent of a desire for 
personal adornment. There are a variety of Eastern nations in the 
colony, viz. Chinese, Arabs, Cingalese, Hindoos, &. The English are 
few in number, and principally merchants cr government employes. 

“ The slaves are of two races; the one from Mozambique and the E, 
coast of Africa, and the other from Madagascar, where the Lowlanders 
of the W. coast were wont to be sold into bondage: in personal appear- 
ance they are both of great strength, frequently of a bold, sometimes 
ferocious, and often vindictive appearance; but when well treated they 
are faithful and hard working. ‘They are passionately attached to their 
native land, to regain which they will brave the greatest dangers, and 
court even death itself—in the hope that, when life has departed the 
spirit returns to its natal shore.’’—vol. iv, pp, 186, 187. 


Our author never loses an opportunity to proclaim the doctrines 
and feelings of a noble humanity; and he narrates the particulars 
of an instance of the fond attachment cherished by a Mallagash for 
his native country, that is worth volumes of what has been said on 
the subject of slavery. It teaches a loud lesson, too affecting to be 
withstood. 

“ Of the sang-froid with which the slave meets death when inspired 
with the hope of returning to his country, an instance occurred when 
I was last at Mauritius. For the purpose of being executed, a Mallagash 
slave committed arson, and was sentenced to be beheaded. I went-with 
my brother officers to visit him in prison; he appeared rejoiced at the 
near approach of the termination of his earthly career, and walked after 
his coffin, a mile, to the place of punishment; there a platform was 
erected with a slope to ascend—upon the platform was placed a broad 
plank on an inclined plane, about the length of the intended sufferer ;— 
and on either side stood two executioners in masks, dressed in a. blood 
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red clothing, with huge axes in their hands. ‘the Malagash stood on the 
verdant earth, cast his eyes around, nodded joyfully to his comrades 
among the assembled multitude, pointed to that part of the heavens 
where his country was situate, then, with an enthusiastic expression 
knelt for a moment on the grassy sod, stretched out his hands in mental 
prayer to the bright noonday sun, hastily arose, ran with alacrity up the 
platform, and stretched his body on the inclined plank: the one execu- 
tioner quickly buckled two broad straps over the prostrate being, the 
other raised his arm, and within less than a quarter of a minute from the 
time that this brave man knelt en the beautiful earth in prayer to the 
glorious symbol of the Almighty, his bleeding, and still animate head 
rolled from the scaffold, and his free spirit ascended where slavery has no 
controul over our race; who that possesses a Christian soul but must re- 
joice that a system productive of such results has ceased for ever in the 
British empire ?”—vol. iv, pp. 187—188. 

Mauritius, as Mr. Martin well states it, deserves great attention 
from the mother country, being situated on the high road to British 
India, while, like other Colonies, it may be considered one of the 
outposts which, if surrendered, w ould al the citadel an easy prey 
to the invader, ‘whether Gaul or Muscovite. 

An agent from Mauritius is placed on the vast and important 
island of Madagascar, which our author considers to be a fine open-. 
ing for British enterprise, if conducted with honesty and good faith. 

The French have in vain sought to obtain a footing for the last 200 
years, but have been re epulsed with determined bravery by the Ma- 
lagashes, whose frequent exclamation we are informed is, “ Trade 
with us mutually, on advantageous terms, and you are welcome to 
our shores, and shall enjoy our hospitality and our friendship; but 
claim an inch of our ground as lords of the soil, cr a particle of au- 
thority over ourselves or our rights, and we will perish, to a man, 
before we suecumb.” ‘This high-spirited people have admitted 
Britis sh Missionaries among them, who have established schools at 

e capital (‘annaiivo), where a printing press has been set up, and 
St evieiill Engtish artizans established. Of the Malagashes we have 
some other striking notices, who, as being in terms of amity with 
the neighbouring British Colonies, and as offering a field for British 
enterprise, are very properly described in these pages. 

‘The population is considered in number to be about five millions, 
and appear to be two distinct races; those cn the sca shore being a dark 

olour, with bushy black hair, Herculean figures, noses rather flat, and 
the cranium partaking slightly of the negroe formation. ‘The inbabi- 
tants of the table land in the interior are of a copper or hght colour, hair 
‘ong and silky, and the head and face of a Romancast. To this latter race 
belonged Radama, the late intelligent King of the greater part of the 
i and whose efforts for the suppression of the slave trade, and the 
treduction into acpengiae of the civilizing arts, earned for him the 
praise of every good man. ‘I'he superiority of the light over the dark 
coloured Malagashes was strikingly evinced, when a certain number of 
vouths, of both colours, were placed on board the vessels of war on the 
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Cape station, in order tu form a set of seamen for Radama, as we had 
already aided him, through the instrumentality of Mr. Hastie, in forming 
a pow erfularmy. Six light and six dark coloured youths were shipped 
on board the Ariadne; cne of each colour was placed under the care of 
the carpenter, another pair under the armourer, and another pair under 
the sail maker; the light coloured race learned their respective trades as 
aptly, if not more so than English youths would have done; the dark 
coloured were slow but persevering, and, as sailors, never exhibited 
that activity aloft which their fairer countrymen did; though the latter 
were an inland people, and the former belonging to the sea shore. The 
superiority of the Caucasian or Arab race now described, will account 
fur the fact that Radama had nearly subdued, before his death, the nu- 
merous petty sovereignties into which the island is divided, and, although 
his death has, for the present, checked this procedure, there can be little 
doubt that, at no distant day, the whole of Madagascar will form a con- 
solidated and powerful empire; the establishment of which will be aided 
by the striking circumstance that the language is radically the same 
throughout the island, peculiarly soft, flexible and copious, and with few 
varieties of dialect.”—vel. iv, pp. 203, 204. 


The men are clothed in flowing robes of cotton cloth, principally 
of native manufacture, frequently ‘of plaid pattern, and worn like the 
Roman toga ; the women weer ashort jacket, with long sleeves, and 
folding robes round the waist and limbs. The great abundance of 
cattle which they possess may be gathered from the author’s state- 
ment, that he has seen sev eral thousands of them together, and per- 
fectly wild ; and when he was at Bembatok Bay there were several 
large American ships waiting to purchase bullocks, which they did for 
a dollar each, or for musketry, gunpowder, &e. The bullocks were 
killed on the shore, the fat melted and casked, the hides salted, and 
the flesh cut into long stripes, dried in the sun, and packed for Ha- 
vannah. ‘* The Americans,’ continues our author, ‘“ begged us not 
to tell any of their countrymen that we saw them thus engaged : 
they acknowledged that they had carried on this profitable trade 
from Salem for several years, and no person but their owners knew 
its source. They also obtained tortoise shell, sandal wood, &c.” 
How well Mr. Martin has kept the secret cur readers will judge, as 
doubtless they will also of Jonathan’s homebred prudence. 

Vhen speaking of Madagascar, and the dislike entertained by the 
natives towards the Trench, we have in a note an account of a 7 
ing affair, which has been borrow ed from the narrative of the very 
exp edition that has engaged us in the preceding paper. The island 
is SO promising, as to claim our repeated notice. 

* The Malagash have, in general, a great aversion to the French, who 
have several times attempted by force or fraud to form settlements on 
their island, and who have often enticed the Malagash on board to 
trade, (they being very fond of commerce), set their canoes adrift, and 
then carried their victims into slavery. An instance of this kind occurred 
in 1825; a French vessel bound off ‘the coast, seized on the fishermen 
and others, and set sail for Bourbon; the Malagash, a few days after, 
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saw his Majesty’s vessels Barracouta and Albatros anchor off the shore, 
and commence sending their boats in different directions (we were sur- 
veying the coast) ;—they supposed us to be French and resolved on 
vengeance. ‘Two officers with a cutter’s crew, were sent to a neigh. 
bouring bank, or rather, small island, to fix their observations, and while 
the seamen were walking round the island a few Malagash rushed from 
behind some bushes and killed, with their spears, the two officers, 
(Messrs. Bowey and Parsons); they then went in search of the seamen, 
but the latter fortunately got off, and returned on board the Barracouta 
with the dead bodies. I may here mention that among many other 
escapes which I have had, this was one; I had got into the cutter in the 
morning, and was pushed off with my brother officers, (whose mangled 
remains I assisted to inter before sunset), when my presence was re- 
quired on board, to examine the body of a seaman, named Morrison, 
who had just died of a liver complaint, by which means my life was pro- 
videntially saved.’’—vol. iv, pp. 204, 205. 

few of our readers need at this time of day be told that Mr. Mar- 
tin’s History of each settlement and colony embraces every branch 
of information and knowledge that can be treated of. The work is 
essentially statistical, calling in the aid of politics, science, and the 
arts, as scope may be granted to a mind of great compass, vivacity 
and inquiry. Our extracts, being few or far between, cannot inti- 
mate a tithe of his matter or manner, in any one chapter, or re- 
garding any one colony. What, for example, may not be presumed, 
on the part of such a writer, when treating of New South Wales, 
not to speak of Western Australia, much less of New Holland ? 
But so much has of late been written about those regions, that we 
must pass them over at present, as also Van Dieman’s Land, where 
an extraordinarily rapid progress has been made by colonization ; 
little more than a quarter of a century having elapsed since a mere 
handful of Britons first settled on it. 

Of Western Australia, comprising Swan River and King George’s 
Sound, the most contradictory accounts have been given, and we 
therefore shall give an extract, which goes to prove that the more 
the territory has been examined, the more reason have those enter- 
prising individuals, who have fixed their lot there, seen good reason 
to be satisfied with their fortune. 

‘* An erroneous statement has been put forth that this settlement has 
failed ; it is unfair and unmanly of some persons to be continually pro- 
pagating such reports, to the injury of the struggling settlers; here is 
an extract of a letter from a settler, on a small farm, at Swan River, 
dated in the middle of 1833. It presents a simple and beautiful picture. 

««T have great cause to be thankful that 1 enjoy good health and 
spirits, peace of mind, and contentment, though I do not possess the 
luxuries of Old England. My fare is, at present, very simple, and my 
style of living very plain. I now breakfast in the morning about seven 
or eight o’clock, on milk and bread : dine between twelve and one, on a 
piece of salt or fresh meat, and bread, with vegetables: 1 sup in the 
evening, about six o’clock, on bread and milk, as I am particularly par- 
tial to milk, and have no one to please but myself. I, at present use no 
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tea or sugar; and as I drink no spirits, I pay neither rent or taxes. I 
occasionally allow myself a little Cape wine, which is considered very 
wholesome, and is about five or six shillings per gallon. My mode of 
employment is princ:pally ditching, fencing, or clearing land; I have 
got near an acre of wheat sown, and expect to get three acres in this 
season, and three roods of potatoes. J] have made an engagement with 
Messrs. C. by which I have their horses to plough my land. My pre- 
sent stock consists of one cow and heifer calf, one ox, worth about 
twenty guineas, (which I intend to kill soon), and one heifer, a year and 
half old, two goats, one kangaroo dog, seven fowls, and eleven chickens. 
My fowls clear me about 3s. per week: my calf I keep up as an induce- 
ment for my cow tu come home at night: I only milk her once a day 
(and that is when she comes home), when I get about three or four 
quarts, leaving a little for the calf, as the cow and it remain together all 
night. Mrs. J. H. manages my butter, for which | allow her half of my 
milk: this is an accommodation both to her and myself. It is a fort- 
night since she began, and has got four and a half pounds, for which I 
expect to get 3s. per lb. My buildings at present are a small house, with 
two rooms, a fowl-house, and small stock-yard, with sheds: also a small 
boat. I suppose I have before told you I have 60 acres on the Peninsular 
farm, and 746 acres beyond the mountains; and have lately bought a build- 
ing allotment in Perth, 33 yards by about 90. I have been minute im 
this statement, supposing it would afford you satisfaction, as you may 
form your own ideaof what my prospects are. You ask what dol think 
toa young man like yourself coming to Swan River? I would say, if 
you would like the manner of life I have described, and are willing to 
work your way as I have done, you need have no fear of succeeding, 
provided your steps have the approbation of Providence. If you prefer 
your accustomed habits and mode of living, with all attendant con- 
sequences, and are not willing to struggle with the difficulties we have at 
first to contend with, remain where you are. Do not come to Swan 
River, because you have a brother there who wishes you to do so: but 
should you choose to come here of your own free will, you may readily 
conceive | shall be most happy to see you; and I would say the same to 
my father, and any or all of my brothers and sisters, that I think, with 
Wat capital they individually can raise, whether small or great, they 
might do much better here than in England. This being the latter part 
of the shipping season, those who lay out their money in stores, &c. now 
will gain, I have no doubt, 50 or 100 per cent. in the course of six 
months. Messrs. C. have been unfortunate lately; they have had two 
cows speared to death by the natives: a third is still missing. Our re- 
ligious privileges are not very great, but I trust God is with us: a few 
of us meet in class on a Friday night, after which each member in gene- 
ral prays: Mr. J. H. is our leader. Our Sunday evening service com- 
prises all the other means we have, except we occasionally go to church. 
Our Guildford service is given up for the present, in consequence of the 
people generally not shewing a disposition to attend, and a young man 
being appointed by government to read the church service, in the same 
place at the same time. Being pressed for room, I must now conclude, 
recommending you first to seek the kingdom of God and his righteous- 
ness, and the promise is, that all other things shall be added.’ ”—vol. iv, 
pp. 471, 472. 
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There are no prisoners sent to this colony, and the white popula. 
tion, therefore, consists entirely of free men; and Mr. Martin avers, 
that although many of the labourers teken out were the refuse of 
the workhouses at home, they have on the whole behaved well. 
Indeed a new world, so to speak, and entirely new opportunities and 
circumstances, must generally effect a marked change to the better 
in the case of human character, which takes impulses naturally from 
a healthful change of influences, as palpably as does the vegetable 
kingdom. Our author estimates the population of settlers on the 
Swan River at from 2,000 to 3,000. As to the government :— 


“The chief authority is still vested in the enterprising founder of the 
colony, Captain (now Sir James) Stirling, R.N., aided by an Executive 
and Legislative Council ; and there are about 30 magistrates in different 
parts of the territory. A revenue is raised on the importation and sale 
of spirits; and a small sum annually voted by the Imperial Parliament 
(6,000/.) for the payment of the Government officers; I do not, how- 
ever, think that this colony, occupying a large extent of valuable country, 
has cost the mother country altogether 50,000/., a sum not worth men- 
tioning in comparisen with the territory acquired, ‘Two full companies 
of infantry are stationed at Perth, Augusta, King George’s Sound, &c.; 
there is a small mounted police, civil and criminal courts of law have 
been established; and a vessel of war occasionally touches at Gage’s 
roads from the East India station, on its way to Sydney. 

‘ Several thousand sheep and fine cattle now depasture in different 
parts of the colony; roads are being formed, and public buildings con- 
structed; an agricultural society established; a newspaper issued weekly; 
(it was at first written; but that indispensable domestic article to an 
Englishman, a printing press, is now in full operation on the banks of 
the Swan). Wool (of a very superior quality) plaster of Paris, and 
timber have been exported to England; an intercourse is kept up with 
New South Wales, Van Dicman’s Land, and India; and a central posi- 
tion admirably adapts it for opening a trade with various parts of the 
world; on the whole I am rejoiced that this colony has been established ; 
it is one of those laudable undertakings which England ought to be proud 
of—and cold to the present and dead towards the future must be the 
man who can cavil at the formation of such establishments. I trust 
indeed to see the period revived in England when the noblest of the 
land will think it the highest honour to be instrumental in extending the 
language, laws, and liberties of England in the most distant corners of 
the habitable earth.—vol. iv, pp. 479, 480. 

Mr. Martin congratulates the mother country on the colonization 
of New Holland, and says, ‘“ If Africa have traced in its records in 
characters of blood the errors of I’ngland, Australasia, on the other 
hand, is one of the proudest monuments of her glory: she’ found it 
at the extremity of the earth, an apparently infertile and inhospita- 
ble shore—peopled it with her own erring and unfortunate sons, and 
converted nature’s stubborn soil into a comparative Eden, by a moral 
reformation almost as hopeless as it was hallowed.” ‘The chief 
beauty of this eloquent passage lays in its truth. 
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We extract a few notices of the Falkland Islands, which haye 
hitherto been almost entirely neglected. 


“« The two largest of the islands are about 70 leagues in circumference, 
and divided by a channel 12 leagues in length, and from 1 to 3 in 
breadth. The harbours are large, and well defended by small islands, 
most happily disposed. The smallest vessels may ride in safety; fresh 
water is easily to be obtained; there is seldom any thunder or lightning, 
nor is the weather hot or cold to any extraordinary degree. Through- 
out the year, the nights are in general serene and fair; and, upon the 
whole, the climate is favourable to the constitution. The depth of the 
svil in the vallies is more than sufficient fur the purpose of ploughing. 

‘East Falkland Island possesses large and secure harbours for first- 
rate ships of war, with facilities for exercising the crews on shore with- 
out risk of losing them, and with abundance for wild cattle, antiscorbutic 
herbs, and fish, for their support. 

“The country, in the northern part of the island, is rather moun- 
tainous. ‘The highest part was called San Simon, at no great distance 
from the bottom of Berkeley Sound. The tops of the mountains are 
thickly strewn with large boulders, or detached stones, of which quanti- 
ties have fallen, in some places, in lines along their sides, looking like 
rivers of stones; these are alternated with extensive tracts of marshy 
ground, descending from the very tops of the mountains, where man 
large fresh-water ponds are found, from one to two feet deep. The best 
ground is at the foot of the mountain, and of this there is abundance fit 
for cultivation, in plains stretching from five to fifteen miles along the 
margin of the sea. In the southern peninsular there is hardly a rising 
ground that can be called a hill. Excellent fresh-water is found every 
where, and may be procured either by digging, or from the rivulets, 
which flow from the intericr towards the sea, through valleys covered 
with a rich vegetation. : 

“ The Climate on the island is, on the whole, temperate. The tem- 
perature never falls below 26 Fahrenheit in the coldest winter, nor 
rises above 75 in the hottest summer ; its general range is from 30 to 
50 in winter, 50 to 75 in summer. The weather is rather unsettled, 
particularly in winter; but the showers, whether of rain, snow, or hail, 
are generally of short duration, and their effects are never long visible 
on the surface of the ground. Thus floods are unknown; snow disap- 
pears in a few hours, unless on the tops of the mountains; and ice is sel- 
dom found above an inch thick. ‘Thunder and lightning are of rare 
occurrence ; fogs are frequent, especially in autumn and spring, but they 
usually dissipate towards noon. The winter is rather longer than the 
summer, but the difference is not above a month, !and the long warm 
days of summer, with occasional showers, produce a rapid vegetation in 
that season.”’—vol. iv, pp. 505—509. 

As it appears likely that more attention willin future be paid to 
these islands by our Government, a few other particulars may be 
quoted. Within the last few years numerous whalers, English, 
American and French, have been cruizing off and refitting there. 

‘‘ The soil of East Falkland Island has been found well adapted to 
cultivation, consisting generally of from six to eight inches of black 
vegetable mould, below which is either gravel or clay. Wheat and flax 
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were both raised of quality equal, if not superior, to the seed sown, which 
was procured from Buenos Ayres; and potatoes, cabbage, turnips, and 
other kinds of vegetables, produced largely, and of excellent quality. 
Fruit trees were not tried, the plants sent from Buenos Ayres having 
perished before they arrived. 

“ The soil also produces different kinds of vegetables wild, as celery, 
cresses, &c. and many other esculent plants, the proper names of which 
were not known to the settlers, but their palatable taste and valuable 
anti-scorbutic properties were abundantly ascertained by them. Among 
others is one which they called the tea-plant, growing close to the 
ground, and producing a berry of the size of a large pea, white with a 
tinge of rose-colour, and of exquisite flavour. A decoction of its leaves 
is a good substitute for tea, whence its name. It is very abundant, 

“ No trees grow on the island; but wood for building was obtained 
tolerably easily from the adjoining Sraits of Magellan. For fuel, be- 
sides peat and turf, which are abundant in many places, and may be pro- 
cured dry out of the penguin’s holes, three kinds of bushes are found, 
called fachinal, matajo, and gruillera. The first of these grows straight, 
from two to five feet high, and the stem, in proportion to the height, is 
from half an inch to one inch and a half in diameter: small woods of 
this are found in all the valleys, and form good cover; it bears no fruit. 
The second is more abundant in the southern than in the northern part 
of the island; its trunk is nearly the thickness of a man’s arm, ver 
crooked, never higher than three feet, and bears no fruit. The gruillera 
is the smallest of the three, growing close to the ground, and abundant 
all over the island: being easily ignited, it was chiefly used as fuel when 
the people were away from the settlement, and to light the peat fires in 
the houses. It bears a small dark red berry of the size of a large pea, of 
an insipid taste.””—vol. iv, pp. 510, 511. 


Herds of wild horned cattle abound ; wild horses, hogs, rabbits, 
geese and ducks. 


«Of ducks there are several kinds. The loggerheaded are the largest, 
and almost of the size of the geese; their flesh is tough and fishy; they 
cannot fly, and when cut off from the water are easily caught. The 
next size is also of inferior quality, tough and fishy; but the smaller 
kinds, which are not larger than young pigeons, are deliciously good, 
and are found in large flocks along the rivulets and fresh water ponds. 
Snipes are found so tame that they were often killed by throwing ram- 
rods at them. In addition to these, a great variety of sea-birds fre- 
quent the shores, of which the most valuable to sailors and settlers, from 
the quantity of eggs they deposit, are the gulls and penguins. These 
birds have their fixed rookeries, to which they resort in numerous flocks 
every spring; the gulls generally in green places near the shore, or on 
the small islands in the bays; the penguins chiefly along the steep rocky 
shores of the sea. The eggs of both are eatable even with relish, after 
long confinement on board ship; the penguin’s being, however, the 
best, and less strong than that of the gull. So numerous are these eggs, 
that on one occasion eight men gathered 60,000 in four or five days, and 
could easily have doubled that number had they stopped a few days 
longer. Both gulls and penguins will lay six or eight each, if removed : 
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otherwise, they only lay two and hatch them. The gulls come first to 
their hatching-places, the penguins a little later. 

“ Fish abound in all the bays ‘and inlets, especially in spring, when 
they come to spawn at the mouths of the fresh water rivulets. They 
generally enter and retire twice every day, at half-flood and half-ebb; 
and are in such numbers that ten or twelve men could always catch and 
salt about 60 tons in less thana month. They were usually caught by 
a sweeping-net, but they also took the hook, being of a kind between the 
mullet and salmon. Their flavour was excellent; and when salted, they 
were considered superior to the cod; many ship loads might be procured 
annually.” —vol. iv, pp. 511, 512. 

These extracts must suffice at present to keep awake the interest 
of our readers in behalf of Mr. Montgomery Martin’s great and in- 
valuable work—a work worthy of the mighty and numerous colonial 
dependencies on the empire of Britain. It has before, as well as 
now, astonished us how, in such a large and complicated undertak- 
ing, the author contrived to steer so clear as he has done of errors of 
a minor nature. His statisticaltables and pages of figures seem, with 
very slight and few exceptions, as plain and accurate as the simplest 
lesson in arithmetic, whilst of his style it can seldom be said that it 
is other than pure, or where description is called for, that it falls 
short of eloquence of a fine order. The great value of the history, 
however, must ever lay in the large, nay immense, body of accurate 
information which has here been for the first time brought together 
inan accessible andagreeable shape ; nor must we forget, when speak- 
ing of the services of the author, to mention the sustained tone of 
Christian feeling which pervades every sentiment and every argu- 
ment in the work. 





Art. I]I.—Novels of the Month.—1. Finesse. 2 vols. London: Saunders 
and Ottley. 1855.—2. The Captive. By the Author of “ The Pil- 
grim Brothers.’’ 3 vols. London: Churton. 1835.—3. The Student. 
By the Author of “ Eugene Aram.” 3 vols. London: Bentley. 1835. 


Were we anxiously to search among the works of fiction of the 
day, numberless as they may be said to be, we could not find any 
three of them more distinct and unlike one another than these we 
have now named at the head of this paper. The differences in 
point of style, of subject, and of talent displayed, are as great as can 
be conceived to exist in the lands which imagination can traverse. 
Finesse is a novel of the domestic class, and attempts to give a pic- 
ture of every-day life and manners. It is, however, a failure, and 
scarcely more than readable. Amid a good deal of cleverness, and 
sometimes amusing caricatures, there is abundance of that sort of 
vulgarity which the half genteel gossip of a country town may be 
supposed to be master or mistress of. This vulgarity lays more in 
the tone of sentiment than in the language, though this last is often 
characterised by it. 

Finesse contains nothing amounting to a plot or good story. It 
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hardly impresses upon the reader the belief that the writer had any 
fixed plan laid down at the'cimmencement of the work; and cer- 
tainly there 18. no moral taught either for theinstruction of the,old 
or young, male, r female. As the title seems to, hint,,a. crooked 
policy,4s,pursued,by a.mother, with the design of obtaining for.two 
daughters adyantageous.matches in marriage ; but that,which should 
not happen in a novel takes place in Finesse ; for the result of the 
mother’s»deceptive dealing is two charming husbands for the-girls, 
andabetterone for herself than her first. We shall give a:sample 
of-the‘author’s manner, from which a fair estimate may be'forned 
ofthe merits ‘and the faults of the production. It would be @ severe 
punishment were we ‘obliged to give a sketch of the story : nor ‘do‘We 
¢o"farther thai’ tle begmning of the first volumé for our extracts.” 
“The mother, Mrs, Forrester, was not only of a mercenary dispo- 
siffén, Bit Had laboured hard to instil into her girls the same senti- 
pebhin especially in looking out for husbands. Here is am intro, 
uctory..sketch of characters, that seems to us to be about the best 
portion, of the work. It begins with the elder daughter, [llen,.who 
was im-her twenty-second year, ‘‘ anxious and disappointed..in not 
having yebattained her object,”—a sentiment not remarkable for its 
delicaey: or: descriptiveness. 7 

* A few months’ introduction into the world had taught her the neces- 
sity of concealing her feelings. Paris was the scene of her début; it 
was ‘there she had met with one whom she could have loved, or rather 
did love, and who Sincerely returned her affection :—a sort of cousin; the 
younger brother ef the inheritor of theirestate. But, alas.! the charm- 
ing Henry Forrester, like many other charming young, men, was poor. 
He was not to be thought of—so after many sighs and tears, and a good 
many lectures from her mother (who cordially wished she could have 
changed the brothers or their sentiments; or that the eldest would only 
be Complaisant enough to die a bachelor, and make haste about it), ‘Ellen 
smofhered the dear remembrance in her breast, and gradually became 
resigned and indifferent to what she considered her fate. 

“On her first intercourse with society she was surprised and disgusted 
with the duplicity, the insincerity, of all around her; but example ‘is 
contagious. Many of her flirtations had ended in chagrin and itn. 
pointment, and as her mind grew anxious, her heart became callous ; yet 
she was far from devoid of feeling. She doated on her sister with an 
affection the more ardent, as being an object upon which it could expand 
with safety; and she was anxious to guard her from the many little an- 
noying vexations she herself experienced and felt more keenly than was 
suspected. ° 

“Maria, in return, regarded her sister with gratitude and respect. “At 
lier age, four years in seniority make a considerable difference, and Maria, 
only eighteen, was but little initiated in the ways of the world, or rather, 
the ways of the town of S—. Her mind, not so active as that of her 
sister, was more sensitively acute, and there was a degree of inddlence 
which fendéred hér'unéequal to the’ exertions of which Ellen was capa- 
ble: ' She had Preat’ natural wit—Ellen, miore satire*‘and observation :— 
that strono’ degree of personal likeness so often reigning in families, was 
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particularly observable in the sisters ; the same slightness of figure, and 
delicacy of complexion, but the features of Ellen were more strongly 
c:st, and her dark hair and eyes conveyed a greater change of expression 
to her countenance. She had more colour, and was showier looking ; 
but there was a pensiveness in Maria’s fine grey eyes, and a grace in the 
strictly classical contour of her head and features, that rendered her, per- 
haps, the most attractive, or rather the most dangerous, to an unguarded 
heart. 

« Mrs. Forrester (who was too apt to value what was her own, for the 
very reason that it was her own) often declared, with an elevation of the 
head, and depression of the shoulders, she thanked heaven that there was 
nothing common about her girls. She was right there. Decided, indeed, 
was the difference between the elegant lady-like Miss Forresters, and the 
nimini-pimini fawn-coloured, swarthy, chalk-looking, red-cheeked, red- 
elbowed girls of S With these last, the Forresters had too much 
heauty to be popular. There was a composure and dignity in their man- 
ner, together with a fashionable air of insousiance, of which the inhabi- 
tants of S greatly disapproved. Particularly was it condemned by 
the romping, silly, gossiping misses with whom the good town was sadly 
overstocked. The little congeniality of disposition, and a superiority 
sufficiently obvious, were felt and regarded as affronts. As the Miss 
Forresters were handsome, and could not possibly be supposed ignorant 
of the circumstance, they were concluded vain and conceited; as their 
manners were correct, and they never romped, they were set down as 
proud and haughty; because they received with easy politeness and good- 
humour the attentions and civilities of what few beaux the plzce afford- 
ed, they were stigmatized as flirts.” —vol. i, pp. 8—12. 


Now for a sample of coarse caricature instead of pointed satire ; 
we may call it disgusting rubbish. 


‘“«* Well, girls, your dresses have only just arrived in time,’ observed 
Mrs. Forrester, to her daughters, as they lingered over a late breakfast, 
one fine sharp morning in February. ‘ Maria,’ she continued, glancing 
at the window, ‘ mind you take a walk this beautiful day, and try to get 
a little colour in those pale cheeks, against the ball thisevening. Achieve 
that, and with your ball dress, which is perfect, depend upon it Trevor is 
taken by a coup de main |” 

“¢Oh! mamma, don’t be too sanguine,’ said Ellen, ‘ remember Major 
Thornton and me.’ 

“«T shall never forget him,’ said Mrs. Forrester, with a husky voice 
and clenched teeth. 

“* Well, said Maria, ‘I will do what I can; but remember qui veut trop 
faire, ne fait rien ! 

«7 wonder,’ exclaimed Ellen, ‘if that arch cockatrice, Miss Mush, 
means to shed the light, or rather the gloom of her ugly countenance 
upon the ball to-night. What business h2s she in such ascené? She 
ought to content herself at home with her rubber and scandal. I did 
hear she had a sore throat.’ 

“* More likely a sore tongue,’ observed Maria. 

“*Sore tongue or sore throat,’ said Mrs. Forrester, ‘I will engage 
Miss Mush to be there, for I know she hopes to fleece that poor old fool, 
General Cawdor, of a few more half crowns—I saw her peering over his 
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cards'theiother night. Ah! qu’elle trichiit vinpitoytDloment | / foot man ! 
it was ‘d perfect robbery !? 


How 'much might you win, mamma: 1? inquired Maria. ) 

+ ¢ Only fiveiand thirty shillings, answered Mrs. Forrester, who. was 
herself considered a:knowing hand, 

‘* At:this stant, possibly to exemplify the old proverb, the a si 
name. of « Miss,Mush’ was announced, and through the widely extended 
door entered that respectable individual, dressed in a turned, faded, four- 
years- old, brown silk cloak, illustrated with a dingy blue silk lining, over 
which was spread a thick Scotch cambric collar; a boa of that evil-smell- 
ing fur, termed fitch, a green velvet bonnet, to which pended a Chantilly 
veil, purple gloves, and a pair of strong cloth boots, the toes of which 
were sharp, long, and pointed, as the snout of an ant-eater, completed 
the costume. In these last were encased feet of triangular dimensions 
—feet on which a chiropodist would have delighted to lecture. In ap- 
pearance, Miss Mush was ‘long, gaunt, and grim,’ with prying, ptereing 
green eyes, a very long greedy-looking nose, and a mouth which a shark 
might have envied, so closely was it studded with teeth. The tout ensem- 
ble will be perfected if we add, that in her left hand was grasped a black 
satin bag, with steel chain and clasp; whilst in her right was clutched a 
greén cotton umbrella—a constant companion in her peregrinations. 

“The footman having caught a lovk of thunder from his mistress, 
closed the door with a subdued air, whilst Mrs. Forrester, in the twink- 
ling of an eye, summoned up a smile, as she turned to greet her unwel- 


come ‘visitor, with a ‘my dear Miss Mush, this early visit is friendly 
indeed.’ 


“* Early visit,” snorted Miss Mush, ‘ why, my dear madam, it is long 
past eleven o’clock. Hey day! not done breakfast yet! Umpgh! 
fashionable hours! I hope you are better, my dear Miss Forrester. Miss 
Maria, my love, I am sorry to see you looking so ill.” Now Maria was 
in high beauty that morning, and it was many months since Ellen had 
experienced the slightest ailment.” —vol. i, pp. 14—17. 

The Captive is a genuine romance, upon the plan of the old 
school. The author, whose former work, called “« The Pilgrim 
Brothers, a Tale of the Baron’s Wars,” while the present goes 
back to the reigns of Edward the First, and Philip the Fair, deals 
largely in such chivalrous matters as a young man greatly enamoured 
of Sir Walter Scott’s romances may be supposed familiar with. 
There is no lack of valourous knights and faithful lady-loves, gaily 
caparisoned steeds, gloomy castles, interminable passages, wains- 
coated. walls, haunted towers, mysterious visitors, lost children, 
tournaments, &c., and other such genuine and authentic matters. 
There is a considerable degree of accuracy in the imagery and al- 
lusions, skill in concocting the story, and power in painting the 
scenes. , But there 1s a great want of individuality in the charac- 
ters ; nor have we felt the dialogues to be effective, nor the progress 
of the longest (and these are not short) distinguished by any thing 
like that dramatic management which carries the reader’s Sane by 


every speech a degree higher in the perception of that. which.is an- 
nounced as a fact. 
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It would be unpardonable in us, by the author and publisher, 
were we to lay open to our readers the burdened the plot.,, We may 
say, however, that there is as ‘much variety of\actors asthe average 
number of romances,' belonging to feudal and chivalrous times, ex- 
‘hibit. We have as much wickedness, and beauty, and love,- and 
boasting, and danger, and superstition, as the heart ‘can desire, and 
all joined together in a way that requires no extravagant stretch of 
credulity to believe, especially when we are carried back to the 13th 
century, when crusading adventurers enacted such marvellous parts. 
The French Knight, Sir Bertrand, is our favourite character, and 
must be a fine hero in the estimation of the fair. Now for'a scene 
or two :— 

“Tt was late in the autumn, and the short twilight of evening, which 
at that period of the year divides day from night, had already become 
nearly obscured, when a well mounted, and gallantly equipped party, 
having just descended from one of the most mountainous tracts In 
Guienne, arrived upon the banks of the Garonne, not many miles,from 
the castle of Pontour, | . 

“Their object had evidently been to reach some particular point before 
night-fall, and as they now drew bridle, it was apparently in disappoint - 
ment at the failure of their purpose. ' 

“The leader was a knight of tall though slight form. He was mount- 
ed on a superb destrier or war-horse, and wore a suit of bright steel 
armour. His visor being raised, and h's beaver down, disclosed a set_ of 
well formed features, hardly redeemed from the appearance of extreme 
youthfulness, which was their natural character, by a neatly trimmed beard 
and moustaches of a light auburn colour. He bore on his shield the 
somewhat singular device of an extended gauntlet, accompanied by the 
words Je l’'arrache ; and his lofty crest, importing the same bold threat, 
was surmounted by an ample plume. On either side rode an esquire ; 
at present, however, the knight carried his own shield and lance, as a man 
who would keep himself in readiness either for the attack or the de- 
fence.”’—vol. i, pp. 19 —21. 

This was Sir Bertrand, who, soon after his first appearance in 
the story, is made to figure at a tournament: such displays, as 
every one knows, being high in vogue at the era of the tale, although 
towards the close of the 13th century the spirit of simplicity that 
had characterised the early institutions of chivalry had given way 
to such pageantry as indicated decay rather than vigour. So much 
the more favourable, however, is this luxurious and splendid age for 
the romancer’s pen. The lady Geraldine, whose charms aid virtues 
this knight maintained at the jousts, is thus elaborately and ‘ornately 
described. " Saws 


‘‘ All her features were, beautiful, but that which could not fail of at- 
tracting immediate admiration, was her eye. It partook of the pecu- 
liarly wild expression which is found in the eye of the gazellé’;’ its“ hie 
was of that decp gray, whose glances neither melt with the excess of 
tenderness sipposed to lurk in the soft and heavenly blue, nor rouse the 
suul of the beholder with a fire akin to that which burns ‘in the piercing 
black. Yet soulless indeed must he have .been who could meet the 
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glance of the Lady Geraldine unmoved. Her sweet voice might have 
been.for ever hushed, and her speech arrested on its very threshold, and 
still. the feelings of her soul would have struggled for utterance, and 
found it through her eloquent eye. Her form was exquisitely moulded 
and every attitude and movement was replete with natural grace. In 
fine, she was a creature, who, while she failed to dazzle like some more 
stately beauties, was formed to call forth the most tender sentiments of 
the heart,.and one. who could not be seen without being beloved.”—vobl, 
1, pp..83, 84. 

The Countess of Flanders, whose fate suggested the title of the 
romance, is, next to Sir Bertrand, our choice a among the actors, and 
may be taken as a companion-painting to the preceding. 


“The form of the Lady Blanche was tall and commanding, but moulded 
with the most exquisite symmetry. You might have discovered a queen- 
like dignity in her deportment, which, when aroused, could abash the 
boldest and most shameless; but, upon ‘ordinary occasions, it was subdued 
into a winning sweetness, that insensibly drew from all love and admira- 
tion. Her features were regular, but not more so than was requisite to 
give a noble cast to. her truly feminine beauty. If the majesty of her 
soul spoke, at times, through her full dark eye, and its bright flashing 
could betray a feeling of offended dignity, it far more often beamed with 
melting tenderness and love. If her glowing cheek ever reminded the 
beholder that he was in the presence of a Countess of Flanders, he might 
also. see that cheek mantling with interest and pity, awakened at the 
recital of high deeds, and bold achieveinents, or at a tale of oppression 
and'cruelty. And did the arch of her beautiful lips, at times bespeak 
anger, and a shade of pride, its wonted expression was smiling and benig- 
nant. .At the present moment, her countenance was shaded with melan- 
choly, nor was that expression entirely dispelled, by the wonder she ex- 
perienced at beholding a female of Geraldine’s appearance, within her 
prison walls.’’— vol. i, pp. 159, 160. 

There is an English Knight, called Ranalph of Ravenspurg, who, 
spurred on by jealousy, jousts with Sir Bertrand. The description 
of part of the combat we extract. 


‘* Fearful was the shock with which the foes encountered, and, thongh 
each passed on unhurt, the very ground beneath them shook with the 
conflict. Both lances had been shivered to atoms, even up to the vamp- 
lets, and such was the concussion, that you would have looked at the least 
to see the shields pierced or beaten in. Neither knight, however, evinced 
a consciousness of his opponent’s vigour, by motion of mien, or body. 

««« By the soul of my Sire—they both grow into their saddles,’ ‘ex- 
claimed the Baron of Pontour, to one of the knights challengers—*} never 
seemed two Knights more fairly matched.’ 

‘¢< From their words,’ replied the knight addressed, ‘1 should judge 
there is mitterof fierce strife between them. It cannot be that they seek 
the favours of one and the same lady, for they bear different. coiours;on 
their helms—yet, methinks, a tale was once afloat concerning this English 
Knight and’— 

“* Peace, I pray you,’ beau Sire,’ said the Baron, knitting, firmly his 
brows—‘ the heralds. have given the s‘gnal.’ | 

** Tlie force with which they met in the second course even exceeded 
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that of the first,as was well attested by the distance to which the sphnters 
of the,ashen lances flew; and notonly did both knights reel in their'sad- 
dies, but.even their horses recoiled backwards till they almost tUuchéd the 

round with their haunches. Trained, however, to a perfect ‘obedience 
to the rider’s hand, neither one nor the other of the noble creatures’ lost 
its balance ; and, amid the shouts of the astonished multitude the knights 
returned, with speed somewhat abated, to their station. 

“Long and loud rung the cries of the spectators, attesting the deep in- 
terest taken in the issue of a combat hitherto so equally maintained. 
High born dames and beauteous damsels—ancient knights, and youthful 
aspirants to glory—heralds— pursuivants—men at arms—peasants and 
artisans—raised their voices in aid of the tremendous shout that rent the 
heavens—and the various cries of ‘ Loyauté aux dames !’—t Brave 
lance !’—‘ Bright eyes behold you, valiant knights’—‘ Honour to the 
swords of the brave !’—* Right good stroke!’ and many others, were 
only to be distinguished by the different keys in which they were pitched. 

“A considerable pause took place, even after the mingled shout had 
died away into the silence of anxious suspense, during which the knights 
eyed one another with looks of fixed determination, and with a sternness 
that showed how deadly was their quarrel. 

“* Laissez aller’ was shouted for the third time—and. for the third time 
they met. But each knight had now called in a portion of. that) skill 
which dearly bought experience adds to mere weight and strengt; for 
each, as the first fury of his passson subsided, felt that no chance must be 
thrown away by a needless exertion of his powers. 

“ By a singular coincidence, each combatant had directed his. aim at 
the offensive emblem of defiance, haughtily displayed in his opponent’s 
helmet ; and, perhaps, on this account they were both as well prepared for 
the defence as for the attack of that part. So, atleast, it appeared to the 


beholders. 
*** Blessed Mother of Heaven!’ was the exclamation of Emmeline de 


Basconne, a young maiden who formed one of a lovely group, standing 
near the fair queen of the day. * How high they both poise their lances ! 
One would think ’twcs by mutual consent, for they appear upon an, exact 


level.’ 
‘‘ A suppressed shriek, anda shudder, ran through the fair bevy at the 


moment of the encounter. 
“* They have again parted,’ exclaimed the bright-eyed Emmeline, ‘ and 


without injury to either,’ 

‘“‘«Nay, my sweet friend,’ passionately exclaimed Geraldine, who, with 
a pale cheek and a quivering lip, that betrayed the emotion she was un- 
willing to confess, had hitherto sat silent, ‘ he hath beaten away cone of 
the hars of his foe’s visor—Mary, Mother, have mercy, and strengthen 


his,arm,!’”’—vol. ii, pp. 67 —72. 

There is'a good deal of spirit and finish in this description, which 
puts one in mind of the tournament in Ivanhoe. Ere taking leave 
of this respectable romance, we would inquire of .the, author, and 
many other writers of novels, how it comes to pass that,they.are 
enabled to give the conversations, and detail the doings so fre- 
quently introduced, when, as the tale goes, there have been none.to 
witness or report the amount and nature of such things? We can 
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very readily allow great license to imagination, and pass over many 
things that, if followed up closely, would not be a little absurd.. But 
when thethoughis, the words, and the deeds, on which much of the 
interest) of, a, plot.Jays, are detailed to us, while, at the same time, we 
are to, conceive these ,as, occurring in the most complete secrecy, 
and where there was.no second person present, a writer should so 
contrive the, matter, that a creditable account might be given of the 
wayda whieh he has become acquainted with the information he 
regords, .We have more than once, in glancing into the pages be- 
fore.ys, pansed and said, ‘“‘ How does he know ?—where got the 
author all, this ?’’—which must mar greatly the effect sought to be 
conveyed. 

We now come to the last of the works mentioned at the begin- 
ning of this paper, which, as will at once be anticipated, claims a 
more particular review than either of the foregoing, whether, we 
consider the topics discussed, or the talent displayed. When we 
say, indeed, that even the author of Eugene Aram will derive fame 
from the Essays and Tales which go under the name of the Stu- 
dent, perhaps it is the highest praise we can bestow upon them. 
Aveonsiderable number of these papers have some time ago been 
published in the New Monthly Magazine, which attracted much 
notice: They are generally of a grave nature, and though seeming 
in themselves rather the trifles which an active and powerful mind 
throws off in its relaxed intervals, they will be found full of profound 
sentiments, sagacious views, and the results of wetl-regulated re- 
flection, Being of this serious character, it may be thought that 
the work has very little affinity to the title at the head of our page. 
But. many of the pieces being in the form of Tales, and the author’s 
fame. being chiefly drawn from achievements in that department of 
literature, we could not more advantageously place or characterise 
The Student, either in compliment to Mr. Bulwer, or in general 
déscription, to our readers. A great proportion of the papers, how- 
ever,’are'in the shape of Essays ; yet this garb does not entitle the 
volumes to a loftier position than what they deserve from the more 
dyamatic specimens they contain in the form of ‘Tales ; these tales, 
indeed, partaking ‘‘ as much of the nature of the essay as the essays 
themselves,” according to the estimate of the author, and the appre- 
hensiou of every reflecting reacer. 

_. In characterising the general nature of the various papers in these 
volumes, we may safely still farther adopt the writer’s own estimate 
of them. He says, “ they belong rather to the poetical than the 
logical philosophy—that, for the most part, they address the senti- 
ment rather than the intellect—choosing for their materials the 
meétaphysics of the heart and the passions, which are more often 
employed in the Fiction than the Essay. If the title were not a 
little equivocal and somewhat presumptuous, I should venture to 
entitle them Minor Prose Poems ; they utter in prose what are 
the ordinary didactics of poetry.” He goes on to say, that they 
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assert rather than prove, and address themselves more to those pre- 
pared to agree with the views they embrace,’ than to those whomut 
would be necessary to convert. Wollok y HTT 


. 


It cannot be necessary at this time of day to waste ‘a’ single ser: 
tence in characterising the style and talents of the author df Eugene 
Aram. As to the sentiments maintained in thé present’ éollection 
of pieces connected and worked up into a most symmetrical whole, 
there can be but one opinion as to their graceful and ‘reflective wa- 
ture. There is doubtless room for difference on some of the points 
dwelt on, but there can be none as respects the fine flow of gene- 
rosities communicated throughout, and sustained by every page. 
Our old favourites, the ‘Conversations,’ melt and elevate’ our 
hearts by their touching and solemn music. (9 


But to speak more particularly of portions of these “charming 
volumes—what can be more wildly beautiful than’ the’ legend, 
‘‘Monos and Daimenos,” from which we select a few passages ¢ 


“]T said my father lived on a rock—the whole country’ round 
seemed nothing but rock !—wastes, bleak, blank, dreary ; trees 'stiinted, 
herbage blighted; caverns, through which some black dand°wild ‘stréam 
(that never knew star or sunlight, but through rare and hideous chasms of 
the huge stones above it) went dashing and howling’ on‘ its -blessed 
course; vast cliffs, covered with eternal snows, whére the birds) df {prey 
lived, and sent, in screams and discordance, a grateful and méet musie to 
the heavens, which seemed too cold and barren to wear even, clouds 
upon their wan, grey, comfortless expanse ; these made the;characters 
of that country where the spring of my life sickened itself away. 
The climate which, in the milder parts of * * * *, relieves the nine 
months of winter with three months of an abrupt and autumnleéss 
summer, never seemed to vary in the gentle and sweet region ’ in 
which my home was placed. Perhaps, for a brief interval,’ ‘the’ stibw 
in the valleys melted, and the streams swelled, and a blue, ghastly, 
unnatural kind of vegetation, seemed, here and there, to scatter 'a grim 
smile over minute particles of the universal rock; but to thése witnesses 
of the changing season were the summers of my boyhood confined. » My 
father was addicted to the sciences—the physical sciences—and possessed 
but a moderate share of learning in any thing else; he taught me all he 
knew ; and the rest of my education, Nature, in a savage and stern guise, 
instilled in my heart by silent but deep lessons. She taught my feet to 
bound, and my arm to smite; she breathed life into my passions, and 
shed darkness over my temper; she taught me to cling to her, even 
in her most rugged and unalluring form, and to shrink from all else— 
from the companionship of man, and the soft siniles of woman, and the 
shrill voice. of childhood; and the ties, and hopes, and socialities, and 
objects of human existence, as from a torture and a curse. Even in that 
sullen rock, and beneath that ungenial sky,] had luxuries unknown to'the 
palled tastes of cities, or to those who woo delight in an air of odours and 
in a land of roses! What were those luxuries? They had/a myriad 
varieties and shades of enjoyment—they had but a common name. What 
were those luxuries? Solitude !’’—vol. 1, pp. 25—28. , 


His father dies when he is eighteen, when he ‘was transferred to 
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anouncle’s care in London. At» the age of twenty-one; he da 
manded his fortune; and unlovely, and unloving, he commienced “a 
pilgrimage to a congenial region. 


“1 commenced my, pilgrimage—I pierced the burning endian tras 
versed, the .vast.deserts—E. came into the enormous woods of Africa, 
where human step never trod, nor human voice ever startled the thrill: 
ing and,intense solemnity that broods over the great solitudes,’ as’ it 
brooded over chaos\before the world was! There the primeval nature 
springs and perishes, undisturbed and unvaried by the convulsionsrof 
the surrounding world ; the seed becomes the tree, lives through its un- 
counted ages, falls and moulders, and rets and vanishes; there, the slow 
Time,moves on, unwitnessed in its mighty and mute changes, save by the 
wandering lion, or that huge serpent—a hundred times more vast’ than 
the pupy boa—which travellers have boasted to behold. There, too; as 
beneath the heavy and derse shade J couched in the scorching noon; I 
heard,the trampling as of an army, and the crush and fall of the strong 
trees, and, saw through the matted boughs the Behemoth pass'on its ter: 
rible way, with its eyes burning as a sun, and its white teeth arched:and 
glistening in the rabid jaw, as pillars of spar glitter in a cavern;) the 
monster, to whom those wastes only are a home, and who never, since 
the'waters rolled from the deedal earth, has been given to human gaze 
and wonder but my own! Seasons glided on, but I counted them not; 
they were not doled to me by the tokens of man, nor mide sick to me by 
the changes of his base life, and the evidence of his sordid labour. Sea, 
sons glided on, and my youth ripened into manhood, and manhood grew 
grey with the first frost of age; and then a vague and restless spirit fell 
upon me, and [ saidin my foolish heart, ‘ I will look upon the counte- 
nances of my race once more!’ I retraced my steps—I recrossed the wastes . 
—IT re-entered the cities—I took again the garb of man; for I had been 
hitherto naked in the wilderness, and hair had grown over me as a gar: 
ment. I repaired to a sea-port, and took ship for England,”—vol. 1, pp. 
33—35. 


This recluse and misanthrope is pestered by a a person on Lasley 
the ship by which he was returning to England, who is described 
as mean in every thing but fear. ‘The vessel is wrecked, when he 
is cast upon a lovely and unpeopled shore; but his tormentor ‘is 
also saved, and thrown upon the sameland. After various attempts 
to rid himself of such a pest, it 1s agreed mutually that they shall 
inhabit the opposite side of a stream, and that the sdlitaize shal} 
gather a livelihood for the other, provided he preserves hjs allotted 
distance. 


+ * Look, then,’ said I, * look: by that grey stone, upon the opposite 
side of the stream, [ will lay a deer or a kid daily, so that you may have 
the food’ you covet; but if ever you cross the stream and come into my 
kingdom, so sure as the sea murmurs, and the bird flies, I will slay you 1”: 

“Ide sscended the cliff, and led the man to the side of the stream. ‘I 
cannot swim,’ said he; sol took. him on my shoulders and crossed. the 
brook, and I found him out a cave, and I made him a bed anda table 
like my own, and left him. When [ was on my own-side of the stream 
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again, I bounded with j Joye and lifted ‘up my! WOICe ; if b bal! be) alonie 
now!’ saidI, ¢ bobmsec 

« So two days passed, and I was alone, | On the, third I went: atresia 
prey; the noon was hot, and I was wearied when I returned. I entered 
my cavern, and behold the man lay stretched upon’my bed) °* Ha, ‘ha!’ 
said: he, * here Iam; I ‘was so lonely at ‘home that 1 ‘have come to hive 
with you again !’ i sid 

“J frowned on the man with a dark brow, and I said; 80 ‘sure bs the 
sca: murmurs, and the bird flies, I will slay you !” suited’ him ‘in my 
arms: I plucked him from my bed; I took him out into'the ‘Open’ air, 
and we stood ‘together on the smooth sand, and by the great sea.” Aefetir 
came suddenly upon me; I was struck with the awe of ‘thé still Spirit 
which reigns over Solitude. ° Had a thousand: been ‘round? usy Twould 
have slain him before them all. I feared now because we were ‘alone’ in 
the desert, with Silence and Gop! I relaxed my hold.’ ‘‘Swear,’’ I’ Saitl, 
‘never to molest me again; swear to preserve unp2ssed the' boundary 
of our several homes, and I will mot kill you!’ ‘I cannot ‘swear,’ 
answered the man; ‘I’ would sooner die than forswear’ the Blessed 
human face—even though that face be my enemy ’s!" 


The threat is made good. mio 


*“¢ And now,’ said I, ‘I am alone at last!’ And then the TRUE; sense 
of loneliness, the vague, comfortless, objectless sense of desolation passed 
intome. And I shook—shook.in every limb of my giant frame,,as, if .L 
had been a child that trembles in the dark; and my hair rose,. and .my 
blood crept, and I would not have stayed in ‘that spot a moment more if. 
I had been made young again for it. I turned away and fled-—fled 
round the whole island; and gnashed my teeth when I came to the sea, 
and longed to be cast into some illimitable desert, that I mightfee.on, 
forever. At sunset I returned to my cave—I sat myself down,on.one 
corner of the bed, and covered my face with my hands—I thought; J 
heard a noise; I raised my eyes, and, as I live, I saw on the other ond of 
the bed the man whom Ihad slain and buried. There he sat, six feet 
from me, and nodded to me, and looked at me with his wan eyes, and 
laughed. I rushed from the cave—I entered a wood—I threw myself 
down—there opposite to me, six feet from my face, was the face of that 
man again | ’"—vol, ii, pp. 43, 44. 


There is no getting rid of this unweleome companion; he is 
ever by the misanthrope’s side, feeds with him, and sleeps with 
him; ind the moral at last is taught him, that “Solitude ‘is’ only 
for the guiltless—evil thoughts are companions for a time—evil 
deeds are companions through eternity—and that crime destroys 
loneliness for ever.’ 

There is among the many exquisite essays scattered, throughout 
these volumes, a most impressive and instructive _one,'the’ very. 
title of which sends an affecting list of feelings and truths’ toothe 
apprehension. It is-on the “ Departure of Youth, ” and begins-thus: 

“In the seven stages of man’s life, there are three epochs more dis- 
tinctly marked than the ‘rest, viz.—the departure of Boyhood—the de- 
patture of Youth—the commencement of Old Age. 1 consider the 
several dates of these epochs, in ordinary constitutions, commence at 
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fifteen, phisty, and fifty years of age, It is of the second that I am about 
to treat... When I call it the epoch for the departure of youth, I do not 
of course intend to signify, that this, the prime and zenith of our Yeats, 
ig as yet susceptible of decay. Our frames are as young as they were 
five years before, it is the mind that has become matured. By youth [ 
méan the growing and progressive season—its departure is only visible 
inasmuch “as we have become, as it were, fixed and stationary. The 
qualities that peculiarly belong to youth—its ‘ quick-thronging fancies’ 
—its exuberance of energy and feeling, cease to be our distinctions at 
thirty. We are young but not youthful. It is not at thirty that we 
knuw the wild phantasies of Romeo—scarcely at thirty that we could 
halt irresolute in the visionary weaknesses of Hamlet. The passtons of 
youth, may be. no less felt than heretofore; it is youth’s sentiment we 
have lost. .The muscles of the mind are firmer, but it is the nerve that 
is }ess susceptible, and vibrates no more to the lightest touch of pleasure 
or of pain.— Yes, it is the prime of our manhood which is the departure 
of our youth ! 

‘t Itseems to me, that to reflective and lofty minds accustomed to sur- 
vey, and fitted to comprehend the great aims of life—this is a period 
peculiarly solemn and important. It is a spot on which we ought to rest 
for a while from our journey. It is the summit of the hill from which 
we look. ‘down on two even divisions of our journey. We have left 
behind us a profusion of bright things—never again shall we traverse 
such fairy fields—with such eager hopes ;—never again shall we find the 
same 

‘ Glory in the grass or splendour in the flower.’ 
The dews upon the herbage are dried up. The morning is no more. 
‘ We made a posy while the time ran by, 


But Time did beckon to the flowers, and they 
By noon most cunningly did steal away 
And wither in the hand. 


Farewell, dear flowers, sweetly your time ye spent !'— George Herbert.” 


To us the remembrance of our transition from boyhood to 
youth is as affecting, and fully as distinctly marked, as that of the 
departure of youth. It is the period when toys are laid aside, and 
the serious studies that must serve throughout life are entered 
upon. The aspirations of the soul take a new flight; an oracular 
spirit that dreams and resolves for the most distant future is in- 
dulged ; and that promise which may be gathered of the man, 
now shoots up as certainly and visibly as do the conformations of 
the frame, which is to withstand the buffetings of the world. 

‘From the tale called ‘‘The Law of Arrest,” we have a different 
style of writing and subject, which Mr. Bulwer, beyond most men, 
easily commands. Indeed, we have frequently, when inclined to 
be ‘dissatisfied with his affectation, been compelled to admire, 
amidst our ill humour, his amazing versatility, and admit, that in 
spite of his dandyism of thought and manner, he was exceedingly 
clever. ‘The wit, the shrewdness, and the truth of the following 
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passages are striking in no ordinary degree. | It outstrips some’ of 
the most lengthened and laboured pictures drawn by the ‘ Clergy- 
man in. Debt,’ whose volumes. we Jately reviewed. His_ story 
commences by telling us, that a certain merchant shay «eae | 
had aclaim on a captain of an English vessel for,five hundred 
pounds; that on coming to Portsmouth to demand, his own, he 
found that the eaptain was about to sail for Calcutta on the next 
day, and becoming therefore extremely urgent, the debtor uncete- 
moniously and wickedly swore a debt against the unsuspecting mer- 
chant, whereby he was instantly arrested, instead of either séeuring 
the captain or obtaining any part of his five hundred pounds." The 
officer was kind enough, however, to say, that he miglit’ be ex- 
tremely comfortable in his lock-up-house, at the gesting 
of only a guinea per day, provided he found his own wine. We 
must allow the author to narrate the rest :-— 


‘In order to wile away time, our merchant, who was wonderfully 
social, scraped acquaintance with some of his fellow-prisoners., ‘ Vat 
be you in prison for?’ said he to a stout respectable-looking man who 
seemed ina violent passion—‘ for vat crime ?’ 

“« J, Sir, crime!’ quoth the prisoner ; ‘ Sir, I was going to Liverpool 
to vote at the election, when a friend of the opposite candidates: had: me 
suddenly arrested for 2,000/. Before I get bail the election will beover|!’ 

“+ Vat’s that you tell me? arrest you to prevent you giving an honesht 
vote? is that justice ?’ 

‘** Justice, no!’ cried our friend, ‘ it’s the Law of Arrest,’ (4 

“« And vat be you in prishon for?’ said the merchant, pityingly, to/ a 
thin cadaverous-looking object, who ever and anon applied a handker- 
chief to eyes that were worn with weeping. 

“* An attorney offered a friend of mine to discount a bill, if he, could 
obtain a few names to indorse it—J/, Sir, indorsed it, The bill became 
due, the next day the attorney arrested all whose names were on the 
bill; there were eight of us, the law allows him to charge two guineas 
for each; there are sixteen guineas, Sir, for the lawyer—but_I, Sir— 
alas! my family will starve before J shall be released. Sir, there are a 
set of men called discounting attornies, who live upon the profits of 
entrapping and arresting us poor folk.’ 

“* Mine Gott! but is dat justice ?’ | 

** Alas! No, Sir, it is the Law of Arrest.’ 

“* But,’ said the merchant, turning round to a lawyer, whom the De- 
vil had deserted, and who was now with the victims of his profession 
‘dey tell me, dat in Englant a man be called innoshent tijl he be proved 
guilty; but here am I, who, because von carrion of, a ‘shailor;! who 
owesh me five hundred pounts, takes an oath that J owe him jten, thou- 
sand—here am J, on that ‘schoundrel's single oath, clapped up ina 
prishon., Is this a man’s being innoshent till he is proved guilty, Sare,2’ 

“¢ Sir,’ said the lawyer primly, ‘ you are thinking of; criminal ¢ases; 
but if a man be unfortunate enough to get into debt, thats quite a-dif- 
ferent thing :—we are harder to poverty than,we are tocrime!’, —- 

*“* But, mine Gott! is dat justice ?’ 
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é: ie Justice! pooh ! it” s the Law of Arrest,’ said the lawyer turning on 
8 1, 


Guz merchant. was Tibetated ; no one a oh Jad to prove’ ‘the dupe 

He’ ae to a magistrate ; he told his case; he implored’ justicd ‘aghinst 
Captain Jones. SISILG 
~4<¢ Captain Jones!’ said the magistrate, taking snuff; « Captain’ bbe 
gory Jones, you mean ?’ tO Diou 

«8 Ay; mine goot Sare—yesh |’ 

uM He setisail for Calcutta yesterday. He commands, the Royal Sally 
He must evidently have sworn this debt against you for the purpose pose af 
getting rid of your claim, and silencing your mouth, till you could cat oh 
him no, longer. He’s a clever fellow is Gregory Jones!’ 
_t* De teufel! but,.Sare, ish dere do remedy for de poor merchant 77, 
Fe ‘* Remedy ! ! oh, yes—indictment for perjury.’ | 

“* But vat use is dat? You say he be gone—ten thousand miles. of 
to Calcutta !” 

“ePhat’s certainly against your indictment ! 4 
“And cannot I get my monish °°’ 

‘© * Not as I see.’ 

** And [have been arreshted instead of him !” 

** You have.’ 

(\‘t:*Sare; I have only von vord to say—is dat justice !’ : 

th‘ Thatd cant’t say, Mynheer Meyer, but it is certainly, the) lak of 
Arreste’- answered the magistrate; and he bowed the merchant out, of 
the room,” —vol. i, pp. 319—322. ) Jar 





pie [Vins The Belgic Revolution of 1830. By Cuarues Waur,: Faq 
cf ' ‘2vols. London: Whittaker & Co. 18385. b 1979 90 
THover this may not be a regularly connected history, it is‘at:least 
att able narrative of the principal events belonging to a most iriteresé. 
ing‘Revolution among nations. Men’s feelings in ‘Hollatid and Bely 
are still in too excited a condition, and negotiations. aré still 


t0o’ ineomplete, or the publication of such as are compléted’ would 


still bé too premature, to allow any writer to compile a full and ‘calm 
historical work, worthy ever after to be referred to for the amount 
of its information; and the soundness of its deductions!’ Bat’ we 


répeat’ that; as @ narrative of events of a stirring and mvolved na-’ 
ture, this is a very able work, characterized by a thorough know” 
ledge°df ‘the country and people especially under corisiderdtion, ‘es 


algo'-by a candid ‘and dispassionate spirit, “highly necéssary ‘atid 


sttitéble tothe historian’s office. The sty le ‘of the author,’ foo} ‘is 
easy, flowing, and remarkably Wérbpidnolé: so that the Works not 
onl "extremely valuable; and "Satealated to be of the Pe f service 

is from e- 


peti indré*“élaborate and ambitious prodaction, but i 
ide to etid; an engaging and délightful piece’ of whiting,” 


Tr Belg’ c Révdlation’ ‘has, from’ the length of time’ dcctipied by. 


its progress: ‘and approach to the settlement of a new order of things, 
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from the number of negotiations, conferences, and _protocols’that it 
has called mto play, (which; says thé @athor’ like thé buckets of a 
well, doomed for ever to pass each other, alternated their satis 
according to the several impulses they received from. the different 
parties), worn out in’a great measure the curiosity of strangers, whe 
by, no, detached feature or occurrence has it ever takanoueh a. stron 
hold of the imagination as some other popular and sweeping patigual 
movements that could be enumerated. The revolution. of three 
days, for example, presents a much more dramatic subject, ito the 
apprehension’ of the majority, than that of Belgium ;. but as respeets 
its real magnitude and importance, as respects the way in whieh the 
historian, the legislator or the philosopher views the two events, the 
latter is, we conceive, by far the most interesting, when we'také into 
consideration the causes, the progress, and the consequences ofeach. 
All these the author of the volumes before us has clearly Aidit ly. 
enumerated, nor is there any where else to be found by the English 
reader such a complete and succinct account of them as. is here pre- 
sented. Indeed, no one who desires an acquaintance with, the late 
affairs of the interesting country and people here. treated of,.can -do 
so well as to resort to these pages. el phon. 

The author first sketches the history of Belgium. from early 
times down to its union with Holland, and points. out:how:its na- 
tionality and name have been affected by successive conquerorsi?°Aé 
he justly states, it seems to have been the study of its successive 
masters not only to enfeeble that unity of spirit and homogenity of 
character which constititute the great mainsprings of patriotism, 
but to obliterate that which, next to a man’s domestic hearth, must 
be ever dearest. to his feelings—his country’s name. .The name Bel- 
glum, every tyro knows, is coeval with the most interesting, period 
of Roman history ; but from the time of Cesar down to.the last re. 
volution, during its subjection to Spain, Austria, Napoleon,;a a 
Holland, the national name was sought to be lost sight of, ves 
such designations as the Low Countries, Spanish, or Austrian, Ne- 
therlands, and lastly as the Southern Provinces... But,the, sketch, 
of all these changes and efforts, with the present. condition..of, the. 
nation, affords a momentous lesson to statesmen and, mankind, which, 
political science, according to its present development, must pins 
Selze.upon in the establishment of its principles. 5 ai will? wen 

But we must very cursorily follow the author from .the yperi 
when, after the armies of the Holy Alliance had wrested.Belgiam. 
from, Napoleon, the country came to be united with Holland. Now, 
it is_ worthy of, obseryation, that.though the..theory, of this mnign. 
may have been. eminently politic, as forming. a) barrier to,rasist the. 
ambition of France,,the, right, of Holland, to the. annexation ardse. 
solely from, the force, of, events, by the, counteraction.o ney ; 
again been. deprived, of the addition.. Nor,is, the hardship to. “i | 
land oecasioned by. the loss of Belgium, equal. to,that which-has often 


beén sustained by other kingdoms, while the union from the first 
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was of an ill-assorted character, and laboured under such difficyl. 
ties and incongruities, as could not but in the nature of things:lead 
to dissension. . The theory and professed principles of | the union 
were fair but fanciful. 


‘* The treaty of London, confirmed by those of Vienna and Paris, 
stipulated that the * fuston of the two countries should be intimate and 
complete ;’ and the first article of the ‘ act of acceptance of the protocol 
of the London conference,’ signed at the Hague on the 2lst July, 1814, 
reproduced this sentence, adding, ‘so that the two countries should dnly 
form one an’ the satne State, to be governed by the constitution already 
established in Holland, to be modified by common accord.’ | Had: this 
* complete and intimate fusion’ been possible, then the projectors would 
have “accomplished an admirable work, offering the surest guarantees 
for the maintenance of European peace, and the durability of their own 
fabric. But, unfortunately, the conception was utopian, or at all events, 
attended by obstacles almost insuperable. 

“Independent of the allies disdaining to consult the feelings of the 
Belgic people, they appeared to have lost sight of the moral history of 
the Netherlands, and to have forgotten these deep-rooted hatreds, 
jéalousies, and dissensions, both religious and political, that had divided 
the two people, since the time of Philip II. In their eagerness to con- 
summate their work, they overlooked all the discordant elements and 
jarring interests of which it was framed, and proclaimed * fusion’—as if 
national fusions were to be obtained by the mere diplomatic transfer of 
One people to the dominion of another. 

“* Tt is well,’ says a Dutch author, ‘ for the Almighty, to say ‘let 
there be light;’ but when men attempt to ape the Janguage of the divi- 
nity, they expose themselves to produce the blackest darkness where they 
hoped to shed floods of light.’ ha 

* Only one of two things could have produced this desirable fusion; 
that is, that either one or other of the two nations should have renounced 
its principles and prejudices to embrace those of the other; or, that. both, 
forgetting those commercial rivalries, differences of religion, habits, in- 
terests, traditions, and Janguage, which render them absolute antipodes, 
should have met half way, and endeavoured to bury all individuality in 
their mutual exertions for the general good. 

** But this concession could not be expected from Holland; for, inde- 
pendent of the tenacity of her national character, the treaty of Paris 
literally asserted that Belgium was given to her as ‘an extension of 
territory.’ This phrase was apparently acted upon in many instances by 
the government, as if the many had been made over in fee to the few, and 
as.if Belgium was intended to serve as a mere corollary to Holland. On 
the other hand, who is there, who had studied the Belgian characteristics, 
and considered the preponderating influence of the clergy, the bigotry 
of the people, the jealous pride cf the aristocracy, or the numerical 
superiority of the population, that could await concession from them 
without sufficient guarantees being givenin return? And, without con- 
cession on the one side or the other, all prospects of fusion, or even co- 
existence was utterly hopeless. In this matter, the numerical dispro- 
portion was an invincible obstacle; for history may offer various: in- 
stances of the gradual amalgamation of inferior with superior bodies, 
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but it is against all reason-and precedent to.enticipate success when the 
proportions are reversed, | This,disproportion produced another eyil that 
will,be shown, presently, , : 

«Jt is not, therefore, too much to affirm that the allies founded their 
conclusions on false premises—that being impelled by an over-eagerness 
to re-establish the equilibrium of Europe, and to erect a barrier, they 
placed tov great confidence in the wisdom and influence of the king of 
the Netherlands; in the security of the restored dynasty in France; in 
the reciprocal pliancy of the people whom they were resolved to unite; 
and in the philanthrophic but deceptive hope that time, mutual von- 
ciliation, and prudent government would soften the long-existing dif- 
ferences that separated the two nations, and so temper down their 
animosities as to guarantee the security of an edifice, which the framers 
looked upon as a model of diplomatic skill.””—vol. i, pp. 33—35. 


The union could only exist by a complete similarity of interests 
and privileges. The fundamental law, that was enacted for these 
ends, was better adapted to benefit Holland than Belgium in va- 
rious respects ; nor do we see how this could be altogether avoided. 
As regarded a system of representation, it was reasonable to pro- 
portion all civil and military employments to the numerical strength 
of the respective populations and contingents ; but this would have 
been throwing a large majority into the hands of the Belgians, thus 
placing the Dutch interests completely at the mercy of the former ; 
for, according to the populations of the two countries at that time, 
the proportion of deputies would have been 68 to the former, and 
42 for the latter. Here, then, was a serious difficulty ; and’ when 
it was resolved that each should furnish exactly an equal number of 
representatives, a lasting grievance was established ; one half being 
Protestant, the other half Catholic, not to speak of national partiali- 
ties, was an insurmountable evil. 


“The bad fruits of this system soon betrayed themselves, On refer- 
ring to the official debates and votes of the second chamber of the States, 
General, it results that almost every legislative or financial project inju- 
rious to Belgian interests, that passed the house, was carried by majori- 
ties almost exclusively Dutch, whilst all those of a similar nature that 
were thrown out were supported by Dutch minorities. Again, all pro- 
positions tending to benefit Belgium, fell through the influence of Dutch 
majorities, or, in passing, were strenuously opposed by minorities of 
the same nation. On the other hand, in every project immediately 
benefitting Holland at the expense of Belgium, the whole of the Dutch 
clung togcther, and, allowing for the influence of the court and govern- 
ment over some few Belgian functionaries, majorities were thus gene- 
rally secured both to the Dutch and ministry. Thus some of the most 
oppressive and obnoxious taxes and projects passed into law, and thus 
were engendered may of those grievarices, the first effect of which was 
universal and immediate discontent.”—vol. i, p. 38. | | 


The fundamental code, our author clearly shows, laboured under 
other evils and errors. . It made no provision for the ministerial re- 
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sponsibility, and it omitted to grant the sovereign the power of 
dissolving the chambers. It also consecrated a financial abuse, in 
that the mode of voting the most important items in the estimates 
was for ten years. There was, in consequence of these and other 
difficulties and absurdities, an utter hopelessness of all fusion of the 
two countries. But whilst wisdom and moderation might. have 
modified or removed several of the grievances arising from the cir- 
cumstances alluded to, many other evils were springing up that were 
gradually sapping the Seenlation of the throne and the government, 
which all but the public authorities perceived and watched, till the 
mine became to be so well charged that a spark sufficed to cause its 
explosion. ‘In lieu of a fusion, all the means employed to amal- 
gamate the two people had only served to disunite them still fur- 
ther. This discontent was not the birth of a day: it dates from the 
first union of the two states.” Had the French revolution of July 
never taken place, that of Belgium might not have occurred so 
early ; but it seems contrary to innumerable facts and many princi- 
ples to suppose that the two countries could have long hung toge- 
ther. The French revolution was only an accessary not a principal. 
It was impossible, from the very position and nature of Holland 
and Belgium, according to the ties imposed on them, to continue 
the twinship. The Belgic discontents were from the first of the 
connexion in existence, and continually gathering strength. ‘“‘ With- 
out previous discontent, a whole furnace would not have caused an 
explosion.” | 

After noticing, in the conduct of the Prince-Sovereign, the evil 
effects resulting from his early abolition of trial by jury, which had 
been established by the French, and from his other changes in the 
judicial system, the author classes a number of other grievances 
imposed on the Beigians under the following heads :— 

* Ist. The imposition of the Dutch language upon all functionaries, 
whether civil or military. 

“ 2d, The extreme partiality shown in the distribution of all places 
and employments. 

« 3d. A financial system that pressed heavily and unjustly on Belgium, 
which was made to contribute to the payment of debts incurred by Hol- 
land long prior to the union, and the i:nposition of sundry oppressive 
taxes repugnant to the habits and usuages of the people. 

“ 4th. The establishment of the supreme court of justice (Aaute cour) 
and all other great public institutions in the north. 

‘5th. The indisposition of the government towards the Catholics, 
and a real or supposed desire to ‘ Protestantize’ the people; the esta- 
blishment of a philosophic college at Louvain, the monopoly of education, 
and the suppression of the episcopal and other national colleges and free 
schools.’’—vol. 1, p. 44. 

As to the extreme partiality shewn in the distribution of offices, 

“ Exact data are wanting to show tlie relative number of civilians of 
each nation, who were employed; it will suffice to observe, that of the 
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seven cabinet ministers, there were only two Belgians; of the forty-five 
privy councillors, twenty-seven were Dutch, eighteen Belgian; of thirty- 
nine diplomatists, nine only were Belgian; of the referendaries first class, 
eight Dutch, five Belgian; of fourteen directors-general, only one Bel- 
gian; of the nine directors of the great military establishments, not one , 
Belgian; of the 117 men employed in the home department, eleven 
Belgian; of fifty-nine in that of finance, five Belgian; and of 102 in that 
of war, ninety-nine Dutch, and only three Belgian. 

« But the most striking example of all is to be found in the Netherlands 
official army-list for 1830, where the immense preponderance of Dutch 
over Belgian officers is scarcely credible, being in the preportion of twelve 
and ten to one in some branches, and about six to one upon the whole. 
{t is not, therefore, to be marvelled at, that there was a deficit of superior 
officers, especially in the staff, artillery, and engineers, where fair pro- 
motion was denied to them; for of forty-three staff-oificers, only eight 
were Belgian; of forty-three field-officers of artillery, only one Belgian, 
and of twenty-three field-officers of engineers, not one Belgian; and yet 
many of the captains bad served with honour and distinction under Napo- 
feon; nor can it be a matter of surprise, that there was an utter want of 
cordiality between the soldiers of the two nations, and a general disgust 
for the Dutch service, in no way recompensed by the elevated rate of pay. 
It is said that it was not the fault of government, if there were not more 
Belgians in the two sc entific departments of the army; as the rule of the 
service required that they should be recruited from the military school, 
and the Belgian parents declined sending their children to this school. 
‘True, they were so disinclined, but it must be observed in reply, that the 
governor, officers, and professors, as well as the mode of instruction; 
were Dutch, the academy was in a Dutch garrison, and the chief tendency 
of the establishment anti-Catholic; and moreover, that upon every exa- 
mination or passing of students, the Dutch cadets were promoted over the 
heads of the Belgians.”’—vol. i, pp. 50—53. 
_ Besides such most oppressive grievances, which were for the 
most part opposed in spirit to the treaties of the union and funda- 
mental jaw, other collateral vexations were In active operation from 
the first. The ministry was not only enabled, from’ its construc- 
tion and its source, to obtain majorities in the States-General, 
which seemed solely intended for the benefit of the Dutch, but.a 
simple and oppressive cabinet-order was substituted from head- 
quarters, without even the votes of the majority of the representa- 
tive House. Among these arréiés were the restriction of the 
liberty of the press—the imposition of the Dutch language—the 
establishment of the compulsory philosophic college—the sup- 
pression of the Catholic seminaries, and forbidding the Netherlands’ 
youth from seeking instruction out of the country—together with 
various other trammels on public and private instruction. The 
disunion between the people and the throne grew wider and wider, 
hill a formidable alliance was cemented between the liberals and 
Catholics, known under the title of ‘the Union” to which is ascribed 
the success of the revolution. Our author argues, however, that 
the primary object of the union was not the subversion of the go- 
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vernment, but the redress of grievances and an extension of civil 
liberty and religious tolerance. And if this be true, what a lesson 
is furnished for the absolute necessity of seasonably yielding to po- 
pular demands, when these rest on fair and just grounds! These 
popular demands, indeed, assume an extravagance, if unreasonably 
refused, which obscures their just claims, and combines with them 
such dangerous elements as often to render a tardy and forced ac- 
quiescence not less calamitous than the first denial. Let us see 
what the author says of the source of some such dangers as we now 
allude to, as illustrated in Belgium. 


“ The government had in some measure to thank itself for another evil 
that occurred. In its earnest desire to realize its assertion of the Netherlands 
being the ‘ classic soil of liberty,’ as well as with a view of attracting 
foreign skill and industry, the utmost encouragement was offered to stran- 
gers of all classes to settle on its hospitable and fertile soil. Thus Brussels 
became the rendezvous, the representative assembly, of all the discontented 
spirits in Europe. Regicide conventionalists, called Napoleonists, pro- 
scribed constitutionalists, persecuted Carbonari, oppressed Poles, dis- 
graced Russians, radical English, and visionary German students, indis+ 
criminately flocked to the metropolis of Brabant. There, allying them- 
selves with such as might be regarded as the most disaffected portion of so- 
ciety, they not only gave full scope to their animadversions on their own 
governments, but largely contributed to inflame and excite the imagina- 
tion of the natives against that of the Netherlands. Of these strangers, 
many were conscientious, enlightened, and honourable men, victims of 
the most cruel acts of despotism. But amongst the number there were 
not a few individuals of broken fortune and desperate character—men 
whose sole element was commotion and civil discord ; who had nothing to 
lose, but every thing to gain, by convulsion, and who were utterly reckless 
of the miseries that such convulsions entail on the majority. More danger- 
ous guests could not be harboured in the bosom of any country. 

«This was a canker for which there was no remedy, except by adopting 
arbitrary measures of police, or by obtaining the sanction of the chambers 
to an alien law, that might give more extensive power to the government. 
Besides, whatever might have been the proceedings of the latter in regard 
to three or four strangers, it may be safely affirmed, that it was utterly 
repugnant to the king’s feelings to persecute men, who had no other spot 
on the continent where they might lay down their exiled heads in safety, 
or where they could enjoy more uninterrupted freedom, so long as they 
abstained from any overt act against the state. But, if the exiles had 
strong claims on the humanity and protection of the government, had 
the government no claims on the exiles? Were the latter not bound to 
respect the laws that afforded them protection, no matter how despotic ? 
Was it not their duty to remain passive spectators of all civil discussions, 
and to abstain from interfering- with the legislative proceedings of a coun- 
try where they had voluntarily sought shelter, and from whence they were 
at liberty to remove whenever they thought proper? Was nothing due 
from them to the rights of hospitality and the calls of gratitude? Their 
residence was not compulsory, but their inaction was obligatory. 

« Another concomitant evil remains to be pointed out. In order to give 
#reater extension to the book trade, and to promote the various branches of 
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industry dependent on this kind of commerce, foreign and native book- 
sellers were encouraged to establish themselves in Brussels; and a system 
of literary piracy was carried on to an immense extent. Cheap editions 
ef almost every work prohibited in France and elsewhere were reprinted, 
and thus a multitude of pamphlets were disseminated through the coun- 
try, containing doctrines most hostile to neighbouring governments, and 
essentially calculated to prejudice the public against the ruling administra- 
tion. Here again the ministry were under the necessity of permitting the 
existence of this evil, or of placing restrictions on a trade which shed lustre 
on the metropolis, and added te the general commercial prosperity of the 
state.’—vol. i, pp. 85—87. 


We shall not go farther into the history of Belgic grievances and 
discontents relative to the union with Holland. Enough has been 
said to show that they were neither few nor trifling. The disrup- 
tion was at hand—Itngland and the other powers would not inter- 
fere to protect the government of the Netherlands against ‘‘ the 
sacred right of popular insurrection.” ‘Select what form of go- 
vernment you think proper,” said the Duke of Wellington to the 
Belgian deputation, dispatched to England by the provisional go- 
vernment, “ or whatever chief you may consider best calculated to 
effect the objects you have in view; providing you do not embroil 
yourself with [urope, we shall not interfere.” 

We have been pleased and instructed by the author's delineation 
of the character of William the King of Holland, and the Prince 
of Orange and Prince Frederic. 


‘“‘Convinced that the power and grandeur of nations depend in a great 
measure on the extent of their commercial and industrial activity, and tak- 
ing as his model ‘ that people of shopkeepers,’ whose colossal influence is 
mainly derived from this source, King William devoted the entire energies 
of his mind to the formation and impulsion of trade, manufactures, and 
commerce in all their diverse and most extensive branches. ‘The leading 
object of his ambition—an ambition founded on the most wholesome prin- 
ciples of political economy—was to render the Netherlands as distinguished 
for its artificial productions, as its soil is pre-eminent for its fertility and 
the abundance of its natural preduce. ‘There was no labour, no expense, 
no care, no experiment left unemployed, to give life and excitement to this 
grand object. Project succeeded project, speculation followed speculation 
with surprising rapidity ; and if many of these plans terminated in failure, 
enough has been already said to prove that two out of three were crowned 
with success, or promised beneficial results. 

“ The favourite theories and meditations of the royal mind being, as it 
were, concentrated upon commercial pursuits and the employment of ca- 
pital, he was said to display less of elevated sentiments and political gran- 
deur, than of that arithmetical positiveness which is the general result of a 
constant devotion to the study of the practical branches of political eco- 
nomy. One engrossing topic was uppermost in his mind, which was com- 
pared to a vast ‘ price-current,’ the barometer of which ’was solely influ- 
enced by the rise and fall of colonial and indigenous produce, or the flue- 
tuations of the public funds. The inventions of Watt and Bolton stood 
higher in his estimation than the achievements of Fredérick or Napoleon ; 
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and the most insignificant writer on subjects of political economy or prac- 
tical philosophy, was infinitely more worthy of attention than Byron or 
Chateaubriand. He protected the arts, not so much from admiration as 
policy ; and he countenanced literature, not from any devotion to letters, 
but because it created a demand for certain articles of commerce. The 
rattling, dinning sounds of a Ghent cotton-factory, or the monotonons 
vibrations of a Luxembourg forge-hammer, was sweeter music to his ears 
than the most melodious strains of Rossini or Beethoven. The gaunt 
chimneys, vomiting forth clouds of dark smoke above some graceless re- 
finery, were fairer objects of architecture to his sight than the splendid 
column of the Parthenon or the dome of St. Peter’s. In short, there was 
nothing classic, inspiring, or chivalrous in his bearing; all was material, 
positive, and mathematical.”’—vol. i, pp. 123—125. 


Business was his element, his recreation ; his companions were. 


practical men. 


‘* Karly in his hours, sober and simple in his habits, an enemy to extra- 
vagance and ostentation, punctual in his engagements, and minutely exact 


in the distribution of his time, he was enabled to perform such a mass of 


business as would appear incredible to persons who were not witnesses to 
the amount and diversity of his daily occupations. There was scarcely an 
affair of the most trifling nature, any way connected with foreign affairs or 
internal administration, “of which he did not take cognizance, and in most 
cases determine according to his own views. This application was not, 
however, more remarkable than his intimate acquaintance with the most 
minute fractions composing the machinery of state, or his perfect familiarity 
with international law, and the various sources whence other nations de- 
rived the sum of their strength and prosperity. His facility of access, the 
promptitude of his answers, his blunt frankness, and his irreproachable 
domestic qualities, are admitted by all; still his majesty was generally ac- 
cused of a phlegmatic coldness of manner, of an overweening fondness for 
money, of never being able to forget that he was a Dutchman and a Pro- 
testant—in fact, of identifying in his own person all the prej:dices of his 
country and faith. Added to this, he evinced a tenacity of opinion, bor- 
dering upon obstinacy ; so that, having once adopted any system—and he 
was not prone to decide impetuously—no argument could shake his reso- 
lution. Another most striking defect in the royal character was his un- 
seasonable employment of energetic measures. ‘lhe devclopment of force 
was said with him to be a constant anachronism. ‘This has been verified 
in a striking manner, during the different phases of the revolution, from the 
night of the 26th August, 1830, to the burning of the arsenal and entrepdt 
of Antwerp; and from the i invasion of Belgium i in 1831, to the retention 
of Lillo and Liefkenshock in 1833. The latter has, iotec’, been an in- 
comprehensible stroke of policy, desired by and evidently advantageous to 
his adversaries. ‘The fact certainly is, that when energetic measures, 
promptly and vigorously applied, might have produced incalculable results, 
recourse was had to temporization; and again, when the development of 
force was but a vain waste of blood and treasure, it was then that negotia- 
tion was abandoned. 

‘It is incontestable, however, that if the happiness and welfare of a na- 
tion depended on the laborious exertions and unremitting devotion of the 


sovereign to state affairs, then Belgium ought to have been as contented as. 
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it was prosperous, and its monarch the most popular sovereign in Europe ; 
more especially as no king could be more fortunately seconded than he was’ 
by his queen and her family.” —vol. i, pp. 125—127. 

The Prince of Orange is justly described as being of a much’ 
more courteous and chivalrous disposition, and is defended against 
some severe accusations that have been industriously spread to his’ 
great. prejudice in the eyes of the Belgic people and of Europe ; 
while Prince Frederick is drawn as strongly resembling his father 
in business habits, and remarkable for his morality and integrity. 
Had not the impolicy of the King, and his own fatal confidence, urged 
him to take the command of the columns that advanced on Brus- 
sels, our author maintains that his name would have been still re- 
spected by the Belgic people. But delay or precipitation, and 
many inopportune steps, are charged against the general members 
of the royal family, although the gallant bearing of the Prince of 
Orange seems not in the least to have been unworthy of his exploits 
when under the English Captain. We have been deeply interested 
by the following account of his conduct and reception in Brussels, 
when he adventured to enter the city after it had been, for the first 
time, barricaded, and the inhabitants were in arms in defence of 
themselves and their rights. ‘The farther he penetrated into the 
city, he is said to have been the more astonished at the formidable 
preparations to oppose any forcible entry. 

' ** As the cavalcade advanced, the same silence was maintained. There 
were no greetings, no hurrahs! no symptoms of loyalty or devotion. 
There was a buzzing hum, a rushing to and fro, but no acclamations. 
No flowers were strewed in the streets, no handkerchiefs waved from the’ 
windows. Every eye, every countenance seemed to frown upon him. 
tn ‘No man cried ‘ Ged save him !’ 
‘ No joyful tongue gave him his welcome home.’ 
Although his clenched jaw and expanded nostril more than once bespoke 
the intensity of his feeling, and a momentary tear did glitter in his eye, 
he suppressed the emotions of his heart; and maintaining a gallant 
bearing, stopped here and there to address persons of his acquaintance— 
praising sume for their good conduct, and assuring others that, if it de- 
pended on his exertions, their grievances should be speedily redressed. 

“ On reaching the Marché aux herbes, his royal highness expressed a 
desire to proceed direct to his palace; but, independent of the immense 
crowds that filled the rue de la Madelaine, impassable barricades com- 
pletely barred the passage. As some discussion took place as to the 
route to be followed, the populace became extremely clamorous, and with 
loud shouts exclaimed—‘ To the Palace of the People! —to the Hétel de 
Ville!’ whilst an athletic and fierce-looking man, armed with a pike, 
sprung forward, and brandishing his weapon above the head of the 
prince’s horse, roared out—‘ Vive la liberté !—to the town hall !? Turn- 
ing to M. Plaisant, who stood at the prince’s stirrup, his royal highness 
exclaimed— Cursed liberty, that will not allow a man to go direct, tu 
his own house!’ The multitude now becoming still more clamorous, 
and the persons near the prince feeling anxious for their illustrious 
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charge, M. Plaisant whispered to him—‘ Quicken your pace, Sir, in 
God’s name; it will be more prudent to proceed to the town-hall.’ 


“Upon reaching the front of this building, on the perystile of which 
the regency was assembled, the prince reined in his horse, and the im- 
mense crowd having formed a circle aruund him, he harangued them ip 
a strain of deep feeling and moderation. He appealed to their loyalty 
and love of order, and promised to devote himself to their welfare. He 
told them, although there was no occasion for arming, the troops being 
come as brethren and not as enemies, that he himself, as colonel-general 
of the communal guards, was glad to see himself surrounded by the 
armed citizens. On concluding, he raised his hat, and shouted * Vive le 
Roi!’ But these talismanic words, so effective in ordinary times, had lost 
theircharm. They were either feebly re-echoed, or drowned by vociferous 
shouts of ‘Vive la Liberté! Abas Van Maanen!’ whilst even the more 
popular cry of ‘ Vsve le Prince!’ was accompanied by no enthusiastic 
marks of devotion. 

“It was here that an accident occurred that might have led to most un- 
pleasant consequences. The horse rode by the prince, a beautiful bat 
vicious animal, became frightened and irritated by the pressure of the crowd 
on his flanks. It had already bitten more than one person, and had kicked 
Baron Van der Smissen so severely, as to disable him from further duty. 
An individual having incautiously placed his hand on the fiery creature’s 
erupper, it instantly lashed out, and struck him so severely as to awaken 
apprehensions for his life. 

“ The populace, concluding the man to have been killed, broke forth 
into loud vociferations. Some cried, ‘bayonet the vicious brute! Alight! 
alight ! and walk with us;’ whilst others roared out, ‘ On foot, on foot 
we are not made to be trampled beneath Dutch hoofs.’ Inthe meanwhile, 
the prince called to his groom, sprung from the animal he rode to the 
back of that of his attendant, and said, ‘ If the man is injured I will give 
him a pension of 500 florins; the horse shall be destroyed.’ But from the 
menacing attitude of the crowd, or from some sudden impulse, his royal 
highness had searcely uttered these words, ere he put his horse into a trot, 
and having reached the narrow street leading from the Grande Place to 
the Palace of Justice, broke into a gallop, followed by his staff and a few 
mounted burghers. 

“ His progress was not unattended with peril. Being compelled to 
urge his charger over one of the barricades, neither his personal atten- 
dants or escort could follow, so that he arrived suddenly and alone in 
the square of the Palace of Justice. Here, from ignorance or malice, an 
armed burgher rushed at him with fixed bayonet, and the consequence 
might have been fatal, had not another citizen sprung forward and turn- 
ed the weapon. Loud and insulting language was now uttered by some 
of the bystanding rabble; but being joined at length by his suite, and an 
opening being made in the barricades that barred every issue, the prince 
proceeded rapidly to his palace, where he arrived in no ordinary state of 
excitement and displeasure at what had passed. 


‘Instantly turning round to the citizens that had followed him, he re- 
buked them in bitter terms for thus permitting him to be insulted. ‘As 
for you, Sir,’ said his royal highness to D’Hoogvorst, ‘you shall answer 
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for this on your head. Are these your promises? Was it for this that 
you entrapped me, the son of your king, into your city? Is this your 
Belgic faith?’ The persons present, who were deeply distressed at what 
had occurred, now stepped forward, and after a short but animated discus- 
sion, succeeded in appeasing the prince’s wrath, so that he soon recover- 
ed his wonted equanimity of temper, and having summoned to his pre- 
sence several of the most influential citizens, immediately proceeded to 
hold a conference as to the best measures to be adopted for the restora- 
tion of tranquillity. In the course of the afternoon, a proclamation an- 
nounced to the inhabitants the selection of a commission, charged with 
proposing measures for the re-establishment of a good understanding be- 
tween the government and citizens; thanking the latter for their laudable 
conduct, and assuring them that no troops should enter the city.””—vol. i, 
pp. 224—228. 

The self-possession and affability of the Prince, on this occasion, 
drew forth the highest tokens of admiration. He encountered dan- 
ger without glory, for he was in the midst of a revolted population. 
Those who scowled upon him now, however, had but lately cringed 
in his presence, which augmented his peril; and therefore the 
policy of his adventure may be questioned, since, in exceeding his 
instructions, he only added fuel by a middle course to the people’s 
demands and strength, when one of two alternatives were alone ap- 
plicable—either undisguised concession and complete pardon, or 
the strongest measures of force and unmitigated chastisement: 


‘‘ When the Prince of Orange made up his mind to exceed the letter 
of his instructions, and in despite of the refusal of his brother and the re- 
monstrances of his suite, resolutely determined to trust himself in the 
midst of his father’s revolted subjects, he should have prepared himself 
for bold and energetic measures. Knowing, as he must have known, the 
secret determination of the cabinet, the unbending firmness of the king’s 
character, and the utter hopelessness of inducing him to retract; seeing 
and hearing that internal war was inevitable, and that in the then state 
of Europe external aid was improbable, and success consequently ex. 
tremely problematical; he should have decided on quitting the city the 
moment he had given to Europe and the Belgians so striking a proof of 
his devotion ; or he should at once have declared himself for the popular 
cause, and then exclaimed :— 

“* Belgians! I will despatch messengers to the Hague, 1 will join my 
prayers and link my destinies with yours. Will you have me for 
your advocate, your mediator, your chief? If so, I will remain among’st 
you. Isee that you have been misrepresented. You are neither rebels 
or revolutionists; but men struggling for the redress of oppressive 
grievances, and those equal rights and liberties that were guaranteed to 
you by treaty and constitution. Fear not, I will place myself at ‘your 
head, and will share your fate. Ifthe troops advance against you, my 
arm shall carve the road to victory, or my blood shall flow with yours, 
We will live and die together.’ | 

‘Such doctrines may be considered machiavelic and immoral.:,.To 
preach filial disobedience, or to advocate the rebellion of a son against a 
father, would be odious in ordinary life, or in ordinary times; but when 
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thrones are at stake, when an act of this nature may save a monarchy, alk 
other considerations ought to give way. Without some such decisive act 
as this, the dynasty was irrevocably lost; with it, it might have beer 
saved —saved, even without the necessity of a rupture between the father 
and son. For had the father been politic, he would have yielded to the 
demands of the son, then become the organ of the people. He might 
have appointed him his viceroy, and have thus conciliated policy and re- 
ciprocal duty. 

“ This was, perhaps, the only way of securing for one branch that 
which was likely to be lost to the main stem. Had the Prince of Orange 
boldly adopted this plan, had the British government urged him to do so, 
the whole tide of popularity would have turned in his favour; he would 
have been raised on the bucklers of the people to the very clouds; hearts. 
and hands would have gone with him, and by making himself the firm but 
respectful interpreter of national demands, by remaining with them until 
those demands were granted, he would probably have obtained for the 
Belgians all they wanted, without further anarchy or bloodshed, and 
would have secured for his dynasty that brilliant jewel, which has now ir- 
revocably passed into other hands. Severe moralists would, perhaps, have 
raised outcries against such an act of filial disubedience. But Europe, 
which was eager to see Belgium preserved to the Nassaus, would have ap- 
plauded a stroke of policy that would have settled the question without 
the necessity of foreign intervention Providing there was no absolute 

estoration, France cared little whether the crown were placed on the 
head of a Nassau or of any other prince. 


i 
. , 


“ But that filial piety, that profound deference for his father, and that 
chivalrous sense of honour, for which the Prince of Orange is not less 
distinguished than for his personal courage, entirely prevailed, and the 
goldea opportunity was lost for ever. The favourable impression made 
on the public mind by his proceedings on the Ist of September was ut- 
terly effaced amidst the subsequent carnage and conflagration.” —vol. i, 
pp. 231—233. 

We pass over every farther detail connected withthe progress of the 
revolution—its amount, its excesses, and re-established tranquillity. 
All who wish to have a full and vivid conception of such things 
must have recourse to the volumes before us. They furnish a most 
affecting and instructive picture in the page of human history. The 
Belgic Revolution is so clearly traced by the author, that we see it 
indeed like a well-defined representation upon a distinct piece of 
canvass; and to Eingland the work at this period should be precious. 

As to the matters stated as facts in these pages, we think the 
author evinces a familiar acquaintance. He indeed informs us, 
that he has resided more than four years in Belgium, and atten- 
tively watched the various phases of the revolution since its out- 
breaking in August 1830; that he has lived on terms of amicable 
intercourse with many of the most eminent personages that have 
figured on the stage, and has had access to a vast mass of oral and 
documentary testimony on the subject. He has also made it a 
theme of constant meditation, and of occasional publication. But 
whilst the work itself shews al! this, it 1s hikewise distinguished by 
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a liberality of criticism respecting public measures and men, and'a 
freedom of sentiment descriptive of a well-equipped writer, steering 
clear of extreme opinions ; so that we cordially recommend it to 
all who wish to study one of the most recent and affecting revolu4 
tions among nations. And while we deplore the moral devastation 
to be witnessed in the case of such dreadful political throes, it is 
no small consolation to find a regeneration, according to the follow- 
ing picture : — 

But it is time to bring our imperfect labours to a close. This cannot, 
perhaps, be accomplished i in more just or appropriate terms than by stating 
that Belgium, prospering beneath the influence of regenerated monarchical 
institutions, and the paternal sceptre of a prince who generously associated 
himself with her destinies, and exposed his life for her independence, may 
now boast that the sum of her liberties is complete, and that, whilst com- 
merce and industry only require peace and equitable treaties to restoré 
them to wholesome vigour, the arts aud sciences are advancing in a man- 
ner not unworthy of their pristine reputation. A progress, that must be 
principally ascribed to her political emancipation, and to the expanding 
consciousness of that freedom ‘which is so essential to the development of 
individual or national resources. 

‘‘Enchained during a long lapse of years beneath the iron rule of va- 
rious masters, the Belgians had lost the title, but not the sentiment of 
nationality. The irresistible outbreaking of the one has obtained for them 
the enjoyment of the other; and this, under a wise and tolerant sov ereign, 
who not only reigns amongst, but exclusively for them, ‘They may tow, 
therefore, invoke the evidence of ancient times, and dwell with pride upon 
the memory of those illustrious countrymen, whose names are interwoven 
with the pages of European history. They may now renew the broken 
links of national traditions, and shew that they are not without honourable 
records of the past, nor undeserving of brighter prospects for the future. 

‘And what country has a better claim to retrospect than that which, as 
early as the fifteenth century, was pre-eminent throughout Europe for its 
wealth, industry, civilization, and learning ?—than that which furnished 
Charles V. with many of his ablest generals and most valiant soldiers ?— 
than that where Egmont, Horne, and other noble victims fell martyrs. to 
the cause of liberty ?—the land that was the birth-place of Scaliger, Or- 
telius, Lipsius, Van Eyck, and Rubens ?—the land that nobly struggled 
for its rights and privileges against the persecutions of Spain, and resisted 
the encroachments of Austria with equal courage, though perhaps with 
less justice, than she successfully emancipated herself from the thraldom 
of Holland? | 

‘* Content with the luxuriant richness of her soil, and the many natural 
benefits that Providence has conferred upon her; essentially industrious 
in her habits, and moral in her disposition; desirous to encircle her ter- 
ritory with a fence of olive rather than with a barrier of stéel, that land 
now craves no other boon of Europe, than the unobstructed enjoyment of 
her independence, upon terms compatible with her own vitality and the 
collateral rights of other states. Policy and justice demand the accard- 
ance of this concession. Should it be denied, or should any attempt be 
made to violate her nationality, Belgium will be as ready to court the 
hazards of war as she is now anxious to cherish the blessings of peace. 
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She will then be as willing to expend her blood and treasure in defending 
rational liberty against the infringements of despotism, as she is now 
eager to co-operate with moderate governments in stemming the ‘progress 
of irrational licence. 

“‘ Having reconquered that rank amidst nations which is her just heri- 
tage, the ardent vow of Belgium is not to disturb European institutions, 
but to accommodate herself to them. Passive, but fully armed—patient, 
but resolute, she is prepared to encounter any political vicissitudes that 
may assail her from abroad ; whilst, with increasing powers, and a pros- 
pect of diminished burdens, she tranquilly pursues the work of ameliora- 
tion at home, and devotes herself to the cultivation of those generous and 
useful arts that are the glory of all civilized nations.’’— vol. ii, pp. 417 —419. 





Art. V.— Narrative of a Second Voyage in Search of a North-west 
Passage, and of a Residence in the Arctic Regions, during the Years 
1829, 1830, 1831, 1832, 1833. By Sir Joun Ross, C.B., K.S.A,, 
K.C.S., &c. London: Webster. 1835. 


Tuts long promised and expected narrative has at last appeared. 
Without inquiring, however, into all the causes of its delay in pub- 
lication, it is enough for us to say, that from its size and embellish- 
ments, we can by no means be astonished that much of the period 
that has elapsed since Captain Ross’s return to this country after 
his voyage, should have sped ere the contents of this very bulky 
quarto was laid before the public. At the same time, we fear that 
the curiosity of people has greatly abated respecting these con- 
tents, not merely because the gallant adventurer has already been 
kept so much before the public, as no longer to be a lion, but be- 
cause the periodical press has greatly forestalled the matter herein 
contained. As regards purchasers, we also fear that the magnitude 
and price of the volume will be asad detriment to some parties. It 
certainly is well adapted to make a goodly figure in a library ; nor 
can the precisest book-fancier be but charmed with its clear and 
beautiful typography, or its spacious margins. But in so far as the 
scientific reader, or geographer is concerned, it will be severely felt, 
that the narrative has been spun out to an unnecessary extent, and 
far beyond what the matter presented warrants or requires. ‘There 
is one other general complaint to be preferred, rather against the 
manner than the matter of the writer—and this is, that he is a con- 
summate egotist. It is not only very natural, but perhaps una- 
voidable, for the master spirit in such an enterprize as a voyage of 
discovery to the Arctic regions, to keep himself very much in the 
foreground of any complete and fair account of it; but still, we 
feel, in going through the book, that whatever the Captain set his 
hands and countenance to succeeded, and that most part of the 
disasters and errors to be found recounted in the work, was owing 
to the want of his counsels and superintendence. After all these 
drawbacks, however, as regards manner and matter, the voyage here 
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described is a valuable contribution to geography, and other branches 
of science and natural knowledge ; such a ee as, with his former 
voyage, will hand down Captain Ross’s name to posterity, amongst 
the most daring and patient adventurers on the list of modern 
navigators and discoverers. 

Without detaining our readers with any account of the previous 
expeditions that have of late years proceeded to the Arctic regions, 
and in search of a north west-passage, with which the public are 
already so familiar, we shall now at once take up the present nar- 
rative, and accompany the author in it as closely and fully as our 
limits will permit us to do. In all probability, it may be observed 
at the outset, this is the last voyage that will be attempted for years 
to come in search of a north-west passage ; for it is at least now fully 
established that there is none through Prince Regent’s inlet, or to 
the southward of the latitude of 74 deg. north; while every hope 
of a useful passage, which ought to have ceased long ago, must now 
be laid aside as regards every neighbouring direction. 

It must be known to every one, that it was by the generous and 
munificent aid of a private individual, at the time Mr. Sheriff, now 
Sir Felix Booth, that our author was enabled to undertake this 
voyage. He had long been convinced that the navigation of the 
Arctic sea would prove more easy to a steam vessel, than to any 
merely sailing ships. Jor this purpose the Victory was purchased, 
which after the necessary alterations was capable of carrying a hun- 
dred and fifty tons, including the engine, with the necessary com- 
plement of provisions. ‘The engine was made by Braithwaite and 
Erickson, being a patent contrivance ; and the paddle wheels were 
so constructed that they could be hoisted out of the water ina 
minute, with other great improvements and conveniences. ‘The 
other usual necessaries which experience had taught as suitable for 
such a voyage, was also most liberally supplied. Captain Ross, his 
nephew Commander Ross, who had been on every one of the late 
northern voyages, and a Mr. Thom, who was third in command, 
served without pay. There was a surgeon also, and the inferior offi- 
cers and seamen amounted to nineteen more. 

To carry stores and provisions for several years, a whaler, built 
of teak, with a crew of fifty-four men, was likewise purchased. She 
was to carry to Prince Regent’s inlet whatever was thought neces- 
sary, fish by the way, and bring back some of the stores of the 
Fury, which, as our readers all know, was wrecked in the dreary 
Arctic regions some years before, when a similar expedition was 
undertaken. A decked vessel of sixteen tons burden was obtained 
from the Admiralty, named Krusenstern, and two boats that had 
ee used by Captain Franklin in his journeys, were also pro- 
vided. 

In May, 1829, the expedition sailed. But at the very commence- 
ment of the narrative a heavy charge is preferred by the author 
against the engineers of the steam machinery of the Victory, which 
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we observe has led to some keen discussion, that concerns ts not. 
The Captain also acknowledges the acquisition of a gunner and @ 
carpenter, who volunteered their services when he was on the point 
of departure; but he adds, that he was especially’grateful to the 
Admiralty for the prompt manner in which they were discharged, 
on his application. Indeed Sir John, we doubt not that you have 
a mind of your own, and cannot well brook any sort of incon- 
venience. An accident very early in the voyage occurred in the 
ease of the principal stoker, whose arm was sadly shattered by the 
engine; and as the surgeon had not yet come on board, the Captain 
operated as an amputator himself, in a manner not worse, he says, 
than hundreds occurring under better auspices. | 

We shall pass over several chapters in the early part of the voy- 
age, without any further notice, than that the whaler, which was to’ 
accompany the expedition as a store-ship, proved not of the slighest 
benefit, inasmuch as that, by the vexatious and mutinous conduct 
of the crew, it was necessary to leave it behind at the very com- 
mencement. We at once go forward to the period when the navi- 
gators reach the Fury beach. After great exertions, in a great 
measure charged to the account of the ineffective steam-engine, 
Commander Ross, who had been lieutenant in the Fury, recognized 
a high projecting precipice, as being one which was about three 
miles to the northward of her wreck, and next the tents that had 
been erected by the former voyagers, which were objects of the 
most intense interest and solicitude, as will immediately appear. 
The Victory was then securely moored in a good ice harbour, with- 
in @ quarter of a mile of the place where the Fury’s stores had 
been landed. The men were ordered a good meal, and sufficient 
rest, whilst the Captain, his nephew Commander Ross, Mr. Thom, 
and the surgeon, proceeded to the only tent that remained entire; 
the rest having been common camp tents, displayed only their 
poles and ropes, with a few tattered pieces of canvass dangling 
from their tops. We may mention, that previous to this their 
eompasses had ceased to be of any use, and they had consequently 
been obliged to steer by means of astronomical bearings deduced’ 
from the sun. 

In proceeding to the only entire tent, they found the coast lined 
with coal. It was at once also evident, that the bears had been 
paying the tent frequent visits. There had been a pocket near the 
door, where Commander Ross had left his memorandum bvok and 
specimens of birds ; but it was torn down, without leaving a fragment 
of what it contained. The sides of the tent were also, in many 
places, torn out of the ground, but it was in other respects entire. 
We must not abridge such particulars as the following :— | 

“Where the preserved meats and vegetables had been deposited, we 
found every thing entire. The canisters had been piled up in two heaps ; 


but though quite exposed to ali the chances of the climate, for four years, 
they had not suffered in the slightest degree. ‘There had been no water. 
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‘to rast them, and the security of the joinings had prevented the bears 
from smelling their contents. Had they known what was within, not 
much of this provision would have come to our share, and they would 
have had more reason than we to be thankful for Mr. Donkin’s patent. 
On examining the contents, they were not found frozen, nor did the taste 
of the several articles appear to have been in the least degree altered. 
This was indeed no small satisfaction ; as it was not our luxury but our 
very existence and the prospect of success, which were implicated in this 
most gratifying discovery. ‘The wine, spirits, sugar, bread, flour, and 
cocoa, were in equally good conditiun, with the exception of a part of the 
latter which had been lodged in provision casks. The lime juice and the 
pickles had not suffered much; and even the sails, which had been well 
made up, were not only dry, but seemed as if they had never been 
wetted. It was remarkable, however, that while the spun yarn’ was 
bleached white, all appearance and smell of tar had vanished from it.”— 
. 108. 

A On the beach where the Fury had been abandoned, not a trace of 
her hull was to be seen. But the tent and the stores was a nota- 
ble prize, not less novel than interesting, in such a dreary region of 
solitude and ice. It was, indeed, the presumed certainty of this 
supply, that had formed the foundation of the present expedition. 
All the materials for which they should have searched in the ware- 
houses of Wapping or Rotherhithe, were there collected in one 
spot. A list of their wants was acccordingly made out, and the 
crew employed in transporting whatever was to be taken for their 
use. Yet.all that they now used and stowed away, seemed scarcel 
to diminish the piles of canisters, of which they embarked what- 
ever they could, together with such flour, cocoa, and sugar, as was 
-wanted ; this supply was equal to what was considered a sufficiency 
-of stores and provisions for two years and three months. Other ar- 
ticles were also shipped from this most welcome storehouse, 

‘We continued our embarkations this day, including ten tuns of coals 
and, after allowing the men some rest, we contrived to get these, together 
with all the provisions and a part of the stores, on board before dinner 
time. We had found the spire mizen topmast of the Fury; and this was 
selected by the carpenter for a new boom, in place of the one that we 
had lust. We also got some anchors and hawsers, together with some 
boatswain’s and carpenter's stores to make up our deficiencies. Some of 
the best of the sails were taken to make housings; having found that 
belonging to the Fury damaged from having been ill made up, and from 
having lain ina situation which prevented the melted snow from running 
off. A skreen lined with fearnought was also found in tolerable condi- 

‘tion; but the bears had overset the harness cask, and devoured nearly 
the whole of the contents. We found that some of the candle boxes had 
been entered, either by ermines or mice; one of them being entitely 
emptied, and the others partially. Though bleached, and especially; on 
the upper side, as I already remarked of the spun yarn; none of the 
ropes were rotien, the cables seemed perfect; and thence we concluded 
that the canvass of the tents had merely been blown away by the wind, 


after the bears had leosened the cloths at the foot, in attempting an en 
trance. : 
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“The chain cable and the carronades were more or less covered by the 
small stones on the beech, and except being slightly rusted, were just as 
they had been left. The powder magazine, detached from the rest of the 
store, was unroofed, and the waterproof cloth of it in tatters; but the 
patent cases had kept the gunpowder itself perfectly dry. We selected 
from it what we thought we should require; and then, in compliance 
with Sir Edward Parry’s request and our own sense of what was right, 
caused the remainder to be destroyed, lest it should prove a source of injury 
to any Esquimaux who might hereafter chance to visit this spot. And 
with this we ended our new outfit: storing ourselves, somewhat like 
Robinson Crusoe, with whatever could be of use to us in the wreck ; yet 
if thus far greedy, having in view but the execution of our plan, and 


precluded by our limited means of stowage from encumbering ourselves 
with superfluities.”—pp. 110, 111. 


The prize at Fury point was obtained in the month of August. 
In their progress down this shore, several new discoveries were 
made and named, the voyage of course acquiring a more decided 
interest, as it now extended beyond the farthest extremity which 
had been before discovered. The critical position of the expedition 
while in the Arctic seas, is sometimes appalling in the sublimest 
degree. They are sometimes heeled over by the pressure of the iee, 
or thrown out of the water upon it, or nearly crushed to atoms, or 
driven by currents at such a tremendous rate, even in description 
—which the Captain is no mean hand at—as to make the reader 
shake with dread. Take the following picture, and say, whether 
it be not on a magnificent scale :— 


* For readers, it is unfortunate that no description can convey an idea 
of a scene of this nature: and, as to the pencil, it cannot represent mo- 
tion, or noise. And to those who have not seen a northern ocean in win- 
ter—who have not scen it, I should say, in a winter’s storm—the term 
jee, exciting but the recollection of what they only know at rest, in an 
inland lake or canal, conveys no ideas of what it is the fate of an arctic 
navigator to witness and to feel. But let them remember that ice is 
stone; a floating rock in the stream, a promontory or an island when 
aground, not less solid than if it were a iand of granite. Then let them 
imagine, if they can, these mountains of crystal hurled through a narrow 
strait by arapid tide; meeting, as mountains in motion would meet, with 
the noise of thunder, breaking from each other’s precipices huge frag- 
ments, or rending each other asunder, till, losing their former equilibrium, 
they fall over headlong, lifting the sea around in breakers, and whirling 
it in eddies; while the flatter fields of ice, forced against these masses, or 
against the rocks, by the wind and the stream, rise out of the sea till they 
fall back on themselves, adding to the indescribable commotion and noise 
which attend these occurrences, 

«Tt is not a little, too, to know and to feel our utter helplessness in 
these cases. There is not a moment in which it can be conjectured what 
will happen in the next: there is not one which may not be the last ; and 
yet that next moment may bring rescue and safety. It is a strange, as it 
is an anxious position; and, if fearful, often giving no time for fear, so 
unexpected is every event, and so quick the transitions. If the noise, and 
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the motion, and the hurry in every thing around, are distracting, if the 
attention is troubled to fix on any thing amid such confusion, still must 
it be alive, that it may seize on the single moment of help or escape which 
may occur. Yet with all this, and it is the hardest task of all, there is 
nothing to be acted, no effort to be made: and though the very sight of 
the movement around inclines the seaman to be himself busy, while we 
can scarcely repress the instinct that directs us to help ourselves in cases 
of danger, he must be patient, as if he were unconcerned or careless ; 
waiting as he best can for the fate, be it what it may. which he cannot 
influence or avoid.”—pp. 152, 153. 


The author speaks in high terms of his ship, and argues strongly 
in favour of small vessels, in preference to Jarge ones, for the Arctic 
seas. But the engine was their great incumbrance; for it was not 
merely useless, but occupied, with its fuel, two-thirds of their ton- 
nage in weight and measurement. It was therefore hoisted out 
of the ship upon the ice, and thus the Victory was little better than 
a jury-rigged vessel. And as in future it was to be a sailing ship, 
and nothing more, the voyagers may well have felt their situation 
worse than that of any previous adventurers in these regions, in so 
far as their home upon the deep was concerned. Under all her 
own disadvantages, she had also the duty of towing a boat of eigh- 
teen tons to perform; so that we may well believe that the engi- 
neers of the steam apparatus came in for many a loud and hearty 
accusation. About the same period that the engine was hoisted 
out, they took up, close to the land, their winter quarters for the 
first year. This was during the month of October. The author 
enters, at this part of the narrative, into some speculations regard- 
ing the actual temperature they experienced, and on that. of sensa- 
tion. He says, if the reader is sometimes puzzled to explain the 
apparent contradictions in the reports on the actual heat, and on 
that of sensation, they who feel that of which others read, are often 
not less puzzled themselves. After a variety of suggestions and 
hypotheses, he adds :-— 


“ The conclusion therefore in which I wish to rest, willingly as I would 
have extended these remarks, and perhaps then extending them so as to 
produce the greater conviction, is this; namely, that in every expedition 
or voyage to a polar region, at least if a winter residence is contemplated, 
the quantity of food should be increased, be that as inconvenient as it 
may. It would be very desirable indeed if the men could acquire the 
taste for Greenland food; since all experience has shown that the large 
use of oil and fat meats is the true secret of life in these frozen coun- 
tries, and that the natives cannot subsist without it; becoming diseased, 
and dying under a more meagre diet. Nor do I know that this is impos- 
sible; since it is notorious that where the patients in English hospitals 
have been treated with fish oil for the cure of rheumatism, they not. only 
svon learn to like it, but prefer that which is strongest and most offensive. 
I have little doubt, indeed, that many of the unhappy men who have 
perished from wintering in these climates, and whose histories are well 
known, might have been saved if they had been aware of these facts, and 
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had conformed, as is so generally prudent, to the usages and the experience 
of the natives.’"—pp. 201, 202. 


He says afterwards, that although every expedient in the way 
of clothing should be adopted for resisting the impressions of ex- 
ternal temperature, nothing will compensate for the want of thé 
heat-generating energy, but external heat; and that this is but 
too often an imperfect expedient. It is of little use to clothe him 
who will not, in himself, produce heat—being little better than the 
attempt to warm a piece of ice by means of a blanket: that 
which ¢an only preserve heat is incapable of producing it. From 
the various curious and judicious reasonings of a sanatory kind in- 
troduced, we have been the less astonished at the many ingenious 
contrivances employed by the Captain for the comfort of those 
under him, He must have employed much of his latter life in 
studies bearing upon these questions, as well as upon those that 
immediately belong to the mental and moral constitution of man. 
In justice to such a philanthrophic and philosophic character, we 
quote part of his winter arrangements. We have in a preceding 
paragraph been told that the use of spirits was stopped—a regula- 
tion which the author says was not only necessary, as he believes, 
for the prevention of scurvy, but which was received by the men 
without remonstrance. 


‘The men slept in hammocks, which were taken down at six in the 
morning, and hung up at ten at night, being. alsu aired twice a week. 
The lower deck, being the dwelling floor, was covered with hot sand 
eyery morning; and scrubbed with sand till cight, when the men break- 
fasted, Monday was settled in future as the washing day ; and this ope- 
ration being finished by noon, the linen was dried at the stove. The 
upper ‘deck having been at length covered with snow two feet and a half 
im thickness, it was trod down till it became a solid mass of ice, and was 
then sprinkled with sand, so as to put on the appearance of a rolled gravel 
walk. Above this, was the roof already mentioned, of which the canvass 
sides were continued so low as to cover those of the ship. The surround- 
ing bank of snow, being completed, reached to the ship’s gunwale, so 
that the union of this with the roof formed a perfect shelter from all wind, 
and thus excluded, very materially, the impressions of the external cold. 
In the same manner there was a covering of snow to the’ cabin deck, 
while the skylight was fitted with double sashes: but the way from the 
cabin to the deck was not closed, since the frost was not yet so intense as 
to render that necéssary : the inner doors were merely fitted with ropes 
and pulleys.”—pp. 211, 212. 


There were a great many other admirable regulations established 
below decks. We quote the following :— 


“The breakfast, of which the hour has been already mentioned; con- 
sisted of cocoaor tea; and the dinner was at noon. When the weather 
permitted any thing to be done outside of the ship, the men worked, after 
that meal, till three or four o'clock: while, when that was impossible, 
they were obliged to walk fora certa‘n number of hours on deck, beneath 
the roof. Their tea was at five o’clock ; and, after this; they attended an 
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evening school, commencing at six, and lasting till nine; which being 
closed, and the hammocks slung, they retired to bed at ten. 
“ On Sunday, no work was allowed, The men were mustered, and in- 
spected in their best clothes, by ten o'clock, after which there were prayers 
-andasermon. ‘To occupy the remainder of the day, there was a collection 
of tracts which had been presented to us by Mrs. Enderby, of Blackheath, 
proving a judicious as well as useful gift. But, at six there was a Sunday 
school; the occupation on this eveving being the reading of portions of scrip- 
ture by the men, while the day was concluded by psalms and by the lessons 
appointed in the liturgy. Of the good effect of this system of religious 
duties and of instruction, I could entertain no doubt; for the men seemed 
truly to feel that they all belonged to one family: evincing mutual kind- 
ness, with a regularity and tranquillity of behaviour which are not very 
general on board of a ship.” —pp. 213, 214. 


Indeed, the voyagers formed a snug little community, that pre- 
sents itself to the imagination in a captivating light, though far 
from their homes, and though their dwelling was chained amid fields 
and mountains of adamantine ice, in the most inhospitable regions 
of the globe. One can fancy how the contemplative and eager 
mind would speed away from its desolate neighbourhood to other 
lands and scenes, with a flight more vigorous and soaring than 
when indulged with more accessible luxuries, and that the fire- 
side society would become the more endeared, according to the 
external circumstances that drove the family together. Are we to 
wonder then that the day which is about to be spoken of, and 
which the elements above seemed to glorify, should have been 
spent with unusual feelings of satisfaction and welcome ? 


‘It was Christmas day. There are few places on the civilized earth 
in which that day is not, perhaps, the most noted of the year; to all, it is 
at least a holiday; and there are many to whom it is somewhat more. 
The elements themselves seemed to have determined that it should be a 
noted day to us, for it commenced with a most beautiful and splendid 
aurora, occupying the whole vault above. At first, and for many hours, 
it displayed a succession of arches, gradually increasing in altitude as 
they advanced from the east and proceeded towards the western side of 
the horizon; while the succession of changes were not less brilliant 
than any that we had formerly witnessed. The church service allotted for 
this peculiar day was adopted; but, as it is the etiquette of the naval 
service, the holiday was also kept by an unusually liberal dinner, of which, 
roast beef, from our Galloway ox, not yet expended, formed the essential 
and orthodox portion. I need not say that the rule against grog was 
rescinded for this day, since, without that, it would not have been the 
holiday expected by aseaman. The stores of the Fury rendered us, here, 
even more than the reasonable service we might have claimed ; since they 
included minced pies, and, what would have been more appropriate else- 
where, though abundantly natural here, iced cherry brandy with its fruit ; 
matters, however, of amusement, when we recollected that we were 
rioting in the luxuries of a hot London June, without the heat of a ball 
in Grosvenor Square to give them value, and really without any especial 
desire for sweetmeats of so cooling a nature. I believe that it was a 
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happy day for all the crew: and happy days had a moral value with us, 
little suspected by those whose lives, of uniformity, and of uniform ease, 
peace, and luxury, oue or all, render them as insensible to those hard-won 
enjoyments, as unobservaut of their effects on the minds of men. To 
display all our flags (as shown in the engraving), was a matter of course ; 
and the brilliancy of Venus was a spectacle which was naturally ccntem- 
plated as in harmony with the rest of the day.’’—pp. 231, 232. 


With the coming in of January, 1830, the incidents which befel 
our voyagers vary and acquire additional interest. On the ninth of 
the month, strangers were seen from the temporary observatory 
that had been erected. Our author accordingly proceeded to- 
wards them, Commander Ross and some of the Victory’s men 
keeping at a distance behind. On advancing within a hundred 
yards of these natives, it was perceived that each was armed with 
a spear and a knife; but knowing that the form of salutation be- 
tween meeting tribes was T7'ima tima, the captain hailed in these 
words, and was answered by a general shout of the same kind. He 
then, along with his followers, who had hastened forward, threw 
away his gun, crying Aja tima, which he had learned was the 
usual method of opening a friendly communication. On this they 
threw their knives and spears into the air in every direction, re- 
turning the shout Aja, extending their arms, to show that they 
were without weapons. Hereupon our voyagers advanced, the na- 
tives keeping their places, and embraced in succession all those in 
the front line, stroking down their dress, and receiving in return 
the same ceremony. 


‘* Commander Ross’s experience was here of great use; and being in- 
formed that we were Europeans (Kablunz), they answered that thev. 
were men Innuit. Their numbers amounted to thirty-one; the eldest, 
called I}licta, being sixty-five years of age, six others between forty and 
fifty, and twenty of them between forty and twenty; the number being 
made up by four boys. Two were lame, and, with the old man, were 
drawn by the others on sledges; one of them having lost a leg, from a 
bear as we understood, and the other having a broken or diseased thigh. 
They were all well dressed, in excellent deerskins chiefly ; the upper gar- 
ments double, and encircling the body, reaching, in front, from the chin 
to the middle of the thigh, and having a cape behind to draw over the 
head, while the skirt hung down to the calf of the leg, in a peak not un- 
like that of a soldiers coat of former days. The sleeves covered the 
fingers ; and, of the two skins which composed all this, the inner one had 
the hair next the body, and the outer one in the reverse direction. They 
had two pairs of boots on, with the hairy side of both turned inwards, 
and above them, trousers of deerskin, reaching very low on the leg ; while 
some of them had shoes outside of their boots, and had sealskins instead 
of those of deer, in their trousers. 

_“ With this immense superstructure of clothes, they seemed a much 
larger people than they really were. All of them bore spears, not much 
unlike a walking stick, with a ball of wood or ivory at one end, and a 
point of horn at the other. On examining the shafts, however, they were 
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found to be formed of small pieces of wood, or of the bones of animals, 
joined together very neatly. The knives that we first saw, consisted of 
bone or reindeer’s horn, without point or edge, forming a very inoffensive 
weapon ; but we soon discovered that each of them had, hanging at his 
back, a much more effective knife pointed with iron, and some also edged 
with that metal. One of them proved also to be formed of the blade of an 
English claspknife, having the maker’s mark on it, which had been so 
fixed as to be converted into a dagger.”—pp. 243, 244. 


The appearance of these natives is represented as very superior 
to that of our voyagers. They were at least as well clothed, as 
respected the dress necessary for those regions, and far better fed. 
They were also a cleaner people than the author had seen in his 
former voyage, while their hair was cut and arranged in no careless 
manner. ‘They never once shewed a desire to possess themselves 
of any thing, receiving whatever was offered in the way of presents 
or kindly treatment, with signs of thankfulness. But they did not 
relish the preserved meat given them, though they drank oil with 
much satisfaction. ‘Thus admirably, remarks the author, are the 
tastes of such tribes adapted to their compulsory food, and their 
views of happiness to the means provided. Their blubber, their 
oil, and their villainous smells, were preferred by them to what 
the refined tables of the south present. There is a great deal more 
said of the tribe above spoken of—of their habitations, their wives 
their children, and their habits. .We can only tarry to mention, 
regarding the oil and blubber-loving individuals that were first 
seen, that the carpenter of the Victory did such notable service in 
behalf of the man who was minus a leg, by making a wooden one 
for him, as could only be estimated duly by the receiver of the 
restored limb, who was once more rendered an efficient member of 
his community. 

Regarding the fishing, hunting, and exploring efforts of our voy- 
agers, we cannot find room to speak. We must jump forward. 
In September, 1830, after having been eleven months fixed to one 
spot, they moved out of their first winter’s harbour in these re- 
gions, but at a rate not very encouraging—only making, in the 
course of two days, eighteen feet way through the ice. Another 
winter’s harbour, was not far off. The feelings of the voyagers, how- 
ever, are thus expressed, on finding themselves once more in motion : 


“ Under sail—we scarcely knew how we felt, or whether we quite be- 
lieved it. He must be a seaman, to feel that the vessel which bounds 
beneath him, which listens to and obeys the smallest movement of his hand; 
which seems to move but under his will, is a thing of life, a mind con- 
forming to his wishes; not an inert body, the sport of winds and 
waves. But what seaman could feel this as we did, when this creature, 
which used to carry us buoyantly over the ocean, had been during an entire 
year immovable as the ice and the rocks around it, helpless, disobedient, 
dead. It seemed to have revived again to a new life ; it once more obeyed 
us, did whatever we desired: and in addition to all, we tte. were free. 
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It was the first burst of enjoyment on the recovery of our liberty; but 


we were not long in finding, as other pursuers of other liberty have found, 
that it was a freedom which was to bring us no happiness.”—p. 470. 


» But by the end of the very same month in which they moved, 
they were again frozen and locked up as before, for at least nearly 
one twelvemonth more, when they found it difficult to cherish hope 
anew, as they had before done. A number of expeditions during 
this second winter were undertaken upon ice and land. Amon 
these one was by Commander Ross, to ascertain the place of the 
North Magnetic Pole. We shall quote part of what is here said 
of the results of that expedition. 


_ * But it will gratify general curiosity to state the most conspicuous 
results in a simple and popular manner. The place of the observatory 
was as near to the magnetic pole as the limited means which I possessed 
enabled me to determine. The amount of the dip, as indicated by my 
dipping needle, was 89° 59’, being thus within one minute of the vertical ; 
while the proximity at least of this pole, if not its actual existence where 
we stood, was further confirmed by the action, or rather by the total in- 
action of the several horizontal needles then in my possession. These 
were suspended in the most delicate manner possible, but there was not 
one which showed the slightest effort to move from the position in which 
it was placed: a fact, which even the most moderately informed of readers 
must now know to be one which proves that the centre of attraction lies 
at a very small horizontal distance, if at any. 

** As soon as J had satisfied my own mind on this subject, I made known 
to the party this gratifying result of all our joint labours; and it was 
then, that amidst mutual congratulations, we fixed the British flag on the 
spot, and took possession of the North Magnetic Pole and its adjoining 
territory, in the name of Great Britain and King William the Fourth. 
We had abundance of materials for building, in the fragments of lime- 
stone that covered the beach; and we therefore erected a cairn of some 
magnitude, under which we buried a canister, containing a record of the 
interesting fact; only regretting that we had not the means of construct- 
ing a pyramid of more importance, and with strength sufficient to with- 
stand the assaults of time and the Esquimaux. Had it been a pyramid as 
large as that of Cheops, I am not quite sure that it would have done more 
than satisfy our ambition, under the feelings of that exciting day. The 
latitude of this spot is 709 5’ 17”, and its longitude 96 46’ 45” west.” 
-——pp. 556, 557. 


The chief object of the present voyage was thus accomplished in 
a manner even more Satisfactory than had been anticipated ; and at 
length their ship had the signs of life again, and moved on the face 
of the deep, but only, ere a few weeks had elapsed, to be enchained 
for the third time, towards the close of September, 1831. The little 
enthusiasm which we threw off regarding their first winter’s quar- 
ters cannot any longer find scope after years upon years of the same 
thing ; accordingly, we now fully sympathize with the following deep 
and affecting expressions of longing, weariness, exhaustion of spirit, 
and the misery of hope deferred 
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« Is there anything that can convey in a stronger manner our utter des- 
titution of all that can interest men, whether in occupation or amusement, 
than to confess that we found a relief from the self converse of our own 
minds and the society of each other, from the eternal wearisome iteration 
of thermometrical registers and winds, and tides, and ice, and boats, and 
rigging, and eating, in the converse of these greasy gormandizing speci- 
mens of humanity, whose language we could scarcely comprehend, yet 
whose ideas were, I believe, more than sufficiently comprehended without 
any language at all. [et no one suppose that we had not felt all this, 
during months, first, and during years, afterwards, if I have not told it, 
if I have passed it all by, as if we had never felt it. There were evils of 
cold, and evils of hunger, and evils of toil; and though we did not die 
nor lose our limbs, as men have done in those lands, we had to share with 
the rest of the world, those evils of petty sickness which are sufficiently 
grevious while they exist, though they make but a small figure in the 
history of life, and would make a much smaller one in that of such an 
expedition as ours. Had we not also undergone abundance of anxiety 
and care; of the sufferings of disappointed hope; of more than all this; 
and not of less than all, those longings after our far-distant friends and 
our native land, from which who that has voyaged far from that home and 
those friends has ever been exempt? And who more than we, to whom it 
could not but often have occurred, that we might never again see those 
friends and that home? Yet was there a pain even beyond all this; and 
that grievance seldom ceased. We were weary for want of occupation, 
for want of variety, for want of the means of mental exertion, for want 
of thought, and (why should I not say it ?) for want of society. To-day was 
as yesterday, and as was to-day, so would be to-morrow: while if there 
was no variety, as no hope of better, is it wonderful that even the visits 
of barbarians were welcome, or can anything more strongly show the 
nature of our pleasures, than the confession that these were delightful ; 
even as the society of London might be amid the business of London ?” 
—pp. 589, 590. 

It is affecting to note, towards the close of the volume, how little 
variety there is in the subjects dealt with, and the meagreness of 
the materials. A glance at the comparison between the situation 
and condition of the voyagers, for instance during the ten or eleven 
months of 1829, 1830, and 1831, is sufficient to call for, from the 
most rapid reader, the ejaculations of ‘‘ poor fellows!” “‘ sad condi- 
tion!’ In April, 1832, they commenced the operation of carrying 
forward boats, sledges, and provisions, with the view of abandoning 
the ship. In May the ship is abandoned. Months previous to this, 
the health and strength of every one had been affected ; one was 
very lame, three were very poorly, and one was blind. Nor need 
we say that the storms, the toils, and the disheartening circum- 
stances connected with their journey, after abandoning the ship, 
when they had to journey with sledges and boats over rocks. of 
ice, and among deep snow, must have been on a scale unimagined 
ay all who partook not of the same. At length they gain Fury 

each. 


‘* We were once more at home, for a time at least, such home as it was 
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and however long or short was the time that we were destined to occup 
it. There was the feeling of home at least, and that was something’: 
it had been once the home of all of us, since it had been our storehouse; 
and it had twice been that of Commander Ross. The men I doubt not, 
felt this most, after all their fears, and the pleasure was little diminished 
to them, by any anticipations of what might yet be to come. 

“ The first measure which I adopted, was to send them all to rest for 
the night, that we might once more bring back the regularity of our 
days ; and after this we preceeded to take a survey of the stores. Being 
scattered in every direction, it was, however, difficult to prevent the half- 
starved men from getting access to them; in consequence of which, and 
in spite of all orders and advice, many suffered smartly for their impru- 
dence. Excepting the damage done by the high rise of the sea, former 
mentioned, the only important one we discovered was the loss of candles, 
by the foxes, which had opened some of the boxes and devoured the 
contents. 

«* As soon as the men were rested, they were appointed to their several 
tasks. The first thing to be done was to construct a house, which was 
planned at thirty-one by sixteen feet, and seven feet in height, to be 
covered with canvass; and, by evening, the frame was erected, while we 
ended this noted day with a Juxurious supper from the stores which had 
been left when we first supplied ourselves from this dz posit.’’—pp. 651,652. 


It was on the second of July that this asylum was gained. Se- 
veral attempts during the ensuing months were made to leave the 
beach in their boats, which were baffled ; and in October they were 
obliged to return from some advance made towards the south, to 
their home at Fury Beach once more, which they designated So- 
merset House. ‘They found their house occupied by a fox. 

“ The month of October in this year surpassed all others for cold and 
stormy weather; there being only six days moderate. Our journey 
from Batty bay, which was accomplished in four days, was exceedingly 
laborious, and from the nature of the weather, very trying to all the 
men; but had we been obliged to walk all the way from our furthest 
position, the journey would have been fatal to some, if not to all of us, 
since we should have been overtaken hy the storm of the ninth. We 
therefore felt very thankful that we had been so mercifully permitted to 
reach even this cold aud dreary spot in safety. 

“ Having constructed our house previously, was also a very providen- 
tial circumstance ; for, defective as it was, it could not have been nearly 
so well done at this season; and indeed before it could have been done 
at all, we must have suffered severely; but what we had most reason to 
be thankful for is the store of provisions still left, now sufficient to last 
and maintain us for another’season ; and when we reflect on the various 
circumstances which have as it were exerted themselves to prolong our 
lives, we cannot but offer up our humble acknowledgments to the Great 
Disposer of events. 

First, I may enumerate the loss of the Fury, by which accident the 
stores and provisions were left: next, the mutiny of the John’s crew; 
for if that ship had come with us, we intended to have cleared Fury 
beach : thirdly, the engine boilers, without which, we might have got so 
far that we could not have returned: fourthly, the Fury’s boats, after 
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having been carried off in the storms of the winter; having been cast on 
shore near the same place, without any material damage: and lastly, 
the construction of a habitation in summer, to which we were now 
mercifully permitted to return.” —pp. 681, 682. 


Their Christmas dinner for this year (1832), was a fox, but 
there was nothing to drink but snow-water. The new year’s feast 
of 1833, was like that of the Christmas before it. About the 
close of February, the carpenter died, and the captain had now 
some reason to suppose, that he himself might not be ultimately 
able to surmount all the circumstances he had to encounter. The 
weather was so severe, that the men for weeks had been much 
confined ; there was also a short allowance of food, and an inevita- 
ble lowness of spirits, which reduced the whole crew to a state of 
very indifferent health. In July, they left once more their winter 
house, under many hopes and fears, laden with the sick. 


“To have been able, confidently, to say, Adieu for ever, would have been 
indeed to render this a delightful parting; when even the shelter which 
we had received was insufficient to balance all the miseries which we had 
suffered ; miseries to have extinguished every sense of regret that we could 
have felt in pronouncing those two words, which, it is said, have never 
yet, under any circumstances, been pronounced without pain. This may 
be true; I almost believe that it would have been true even in our case, 
though in parting from our miserable winter house of timber and, snow, 
we left nothing behind us but misery and the recollection of misery ; 
since, incomparison with what might have been, it was, heaven knows, a 
shelter from evils far greater, from death itself; and, such home as it was, 
a Home; that strange entity from which man never parts, bad as it may 
be, without reluctance, and never leaves but with some strange longing 
to see it again. But true as may be the pain of an adieu, or the fancy of 
leaving for ever a home, or true as may be, reversely, the pleasure of quit- 
ting for ever the scene of past miseries, neither the pleasure nor the pain 
was ours. Scarcely a feeling of farewell, for hope or regret, for pain or 
for pleasure, was in any mind, when we coldly departed in the evening 
with our three sledges, to encounter such fate as Providence might have 
in store for us.” —p. 709. : 

By the 26th of August, they had run a great distance along 
coasts, and amid innumerable dangers and doubts; but on that 
day a ship in reality was descried; and then another, which at 
length rescued our voyagers. 

“It was necessary, however, to keep up the courage of the men, by as- 
suring them, from time to time, that we were coming up with her; when, 
most fortunately, it fell calm, and we really gained so fast, that, at eleven 
o’clock we saw her heave to, with all sails aback, and lower down a boat, 
which rowed immediately towards our own. 

‘She was soon alongside, when the mate in command addressed us, by 
presuming that we had met with some misfortune and lost our ship. ‘This 
being answered in the affirmative, I requested to know the name of his 
vessel, and expressed our wish to be taken on board. I was answered that 
it was ‘ the Isabella of Hull, once commanded by Captain Ross ;’ on which 
I stated that I was the identical man in question, and my people the crew 
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of the Victory. That the mate, who commanded this boat, was as much 
astonished at this information as he appeared to be, I do not doubt; while, 
with the usual blunderheadedness of men on such occasions, he assured 
me that I had been dead two years. I easily convinced him, however, that 
what ought tu have been true, according to his estimate, was 2 somewhat 
premature conclusion ; as the bear-like form of the whole set of us might 
have shown him, had he taken time to consider, that we were certainly 
not whaling gentlemen, and that we carried tolerable evidence of our 
being ‘ true men, and no impostors,’ on our backs, and in our starved and 
unshaven countenances. A hearty congratulation followed of course, in 
the true seaman style, and, after a few natural inquiries, he added that 
the Isabella was commanded by Captain Humphreys; when he imme- 
diately went off in His boat to communicate his information on board; 
repeating that we had long been given up as lust, not by them alone, but 
by all England.”—pp. 721, 722. 

We need not trace the Captain’s narrative farther, nor waste. 
words expressive of admiration at the perseverance and sustained 
energy of the adventurers—the master-spirit of Sir John, of course 
being entitled to the greatest share of honour; nor can there be a 
doubt that his name will go down to posterity as a navigator to 
the Polar seas, who has enhanced the fame of his country for enter- 
prise and geographical skill. The discoveries made in this voyage, 
consist in that of King William’s land; the isthmus and _penin- 
sula of Boothia Felix; the gulph of Boothia ; the western sea of 
King William ; and the true position of the northern needle. The 
chief value of the voyage, however, seems to have been of a nega- 
tive kind, as proving, beyond all question, how fruitless must 
every attempt be, that is made to navigate the Polar seas, or to 
establish any trade in those regions. 

As respects the literary merits of the Captain’s journal, we can- 
not speak in the highest terms. There is very frequently a great 
effort made to be eloquent, learned, or witty. But like the size of 
the book, these sallies are generally heavy and clumsy. Our great 
objéction to the production, however is, that it is extended to 
twice or thrice the length that there was any occasion for. We 
think, indeed, that a clever abridgment might bring the whole of 
its riches into a neat duodecimo, and that then the reader would 
be equally instructed, without that fatigue which its present form 
entails. The illustrations and embellishments are striking, and the 
navigator himself appears as the artist. A parting word regarding 
the steam-engine, which the Captain so often goes out of his way to 
denounce, that the reader cannot help feeling that there is more of 
temper than of truth in his invectives. We of course cannot and 
wish not to decide between the parties. We have quoted some of 
the author’s charges on the one hand, and might now call attention 
to a counter statement put forth in answer, by the celebrated engi- 
neers, whose character as men of science and mechanical skill is so 
severely assailed. But this would lead us beyond the province 
which we study to oceupy. We only add, therefore, that while Sir 
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John exhibits himself as a great egotist, the other party stands as 
fair in the estimation of the public as he can do; and in the 
absence of other proof, their assertions and allegations will go 
quite as far as his. 





Art. VI.—Abbots ford aud Newstead Abbey. By the Author of “ The 
Sketch-Book.” London: Murray. 1835. 


PLEASANTER light reading never was entered upon than the contents 
of this volume. It is impossible to think of a more popular sub- 
ject than Scott and Byron, or of a more graceful and attractive 
writer than Irving. The writer’s style, as all the world knows, is 
beauty itself, and that which is wanting in vigour and originality, is 
rendered most attractive by its delicate and flowing structure, its 
elegant sentimentality, its amenity of feeling, and its gentle humour. 
Were it not for these lovely attributes, the matter of this volume 
would be meagre indeed. Especially as regards Abbotsford, there 
is scarcely a circumstance mentioned that has not again and again 
been narrated, and cleverly too. But still, the subject is so agreea- 
ble, and the author is so polished, that it is one of the most delightful 
and refining employments than can be named, to run over the pages 
now before us. ‘There is one quality which the author possesses in an’ 
eminent degree, which confers upon all his writings a higher worth 
than beauty and grace merely. He is a master in perceiving and 
delineating human character ; his pictures are as correct, individual, 
and full, as they are minutely touched, and wrought up. Scott, to 
be sure, possessed such a breadth and strength of mental features, 
that the most careless or most clumsy decipherer could not. miss 
discerning and exhibiting. But we do not recollect meeting with 
such a perfect and fine picture as is here presented. It.1n truth 
shows us the great minstrel as he really was, and brings fully, out 
his characteristic genius, which was that of sound common sense. 
It was the strength of this most valuable endowment, that carried 
Scott far above all affectation and jealousies. It.was this which, 
amid his constant flow of discourse, and universal knowledge, made 
every auditor love whilst he admired the man. This, together with 
his quiet quaint humour, which was also a conspicuous attribute of 
his genius, the author has exquisitely brought out ;.so that, whoever 
has had the good fortune to associate with the illustrious architect 
of Abbotsford’s fame, must at once feel that these pages contain a 
perfect full length portrait of him. 

It was at the close of August, 1816, that the author, after an ear- 
ly breakfast at the little border-town of Selkirk, proceeded to Ab- 
botsford, carrying with him a Jetter of introduction from the poet 
Thomas Campbell. Scott had not yet been made a baronet, and 
Abbotsford mansion house, as it now exists, was only then in the 
course of being built ;—nothing more than a snug gentleman’s cot- 
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tage, with something picturesque in tts appearance, as yet served 
the purposes of hospitality, which, after the huge baronial pile was 
completed, were on. such a generous scale, as poets and authors 
have seldom the power to display. By the time Mr. Irving reach- 
ed the gate, and sent the postilion to the house with the letter, the 
quiet of the establishment had been disturbed. 


“ Out sallied the warder of the castle, a black greyhound ; and, leaping 
on one of the blocks of stone, began a furious barking. His alarm brought 
out the whole garrison of dogs :— 

‘Both mongrel, puppy, whelp and hound, 
And curs of low degree ;’ 
all open-mouthed and vociferous. I should correct my quotation: not a 
cur was to be seen on the premises. Scott was too true a sportsman, and 
had too high a veneration for pure blood, to tolerate a mongrel. 

‘In a little while the ‘ Lord of the Castle’ himself made his appearance. 
I knew him at once by the descriptions I had read and heard, and the 
likenesses that had been published of him. He was tall, and of a large and 
powerful frame. His dress was simple, and almost rustic. An old green 
shooting-coat, with a dog-whistle at the buttonhole, brown linen panta- 
loons, stout shoes that tied at the ankles, and a white hat that had evi- 
dently seen service. He came limping up the gravel walk, aiding himself 
by a stout walking-staff ; but moving rapidly and with vigour. By his 
side jogged-along a large iron-gray stag-hound, of most grave demeanour, 
who took no part in the clamour of the canine rabble, but seemed to con- 
sider himself bound, for the dignity of the house, to give me a courteous 
reception. 

“ Before Scott reached the gate, he called out in a hearty tone, wel- 
coming me to Abbotsford, and asking news of Campbell. Arrived at the 
door of the chaise, he grasped me kindly by the hand : ‘ Come, drive down, 
drive down to the house,’ said he; ‘ Ye’re just in time for breakfast, and 
afterwards ye shall see all the wonders of the Abbey.’ 

“T would have excused myself on the plea of having already made my 
breakfast. ‘Hut, man,’ cried he, ‘a ride in the morning in the keen air of 
the Scotch hills is warrant enough for a second breakfast.’”’-—pp. 5—7. 


- Scott, with his lady and their family, were the only persons pre- 
sent, and in a very short time the author found himself at home. 
He had thought of making a mere morning call, but found he was 
not to be let off so lightly—a discovery, we venture to affirm, which 
was heartily longed for. ‘* You must not,” said Scott, “ think our 
neighbourhood is to be read in a morning, like a newspaper; it 
takes several days of study for an observant traveller that has a re- 
lish for auld-warld trumpery.”” After breakfast, accordingly, the 
author was put under the charge of Scott’s youngest son, Charles, 
and directed to visit Melrose Abbey, some household matters pre- 
venting the minstrel from accompanying him on that occasion. ‘The 
custodian of the ruin was Johnny Bower, who was characterized 
by Scott as one who would tell the whole truth of a curious nature 
that was known -about the Abbey, with a great deal more; while 
visits were planned to a variety of places, which would keep the 
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stranger several days longer in that classic land. For a real 
Scottish character, well hit off, take the following description. 


_ “J found Johnny Bower a decent-looking little old man, in a blue coat 
and red waistcoat. He received us with much greeting, and seemed de- 
lighted to see my young companion, who was full of merriment and wag- 
gery, drawing out his peculiarities for my amusement. The old man was 
one of the most authentic and particular of cicerones. He pointed ont 
every thing in the abbey that had been described by Scott in his Lay of the 
Last Minstrel, and would repeat, with broad Scotch accent, the passage 
which celebrated it. 

«Thus, in passing through the cloisters, he made me remark the beau- 
tiful carvings of leaves and flowers, wrought in stone with the most ex- 
quisite delicacy ; and, notwithstanding the lapse of centuries, retaining 
their sharpness as if fresh from the chisel—rivalling, as Scott has said, the 
real objects of which they were imitations :— 

‘Nor. herb nor floweret glisten’d there, 
But was carved in the cloister arches as fair.’ | 
He pointed out also, among the carved-work, a nun’s head of much beauty, 
which, he said, Scott always. stopped to admire, ‘ for the Shirra’ had a 
wonderful eye for all sic matters.’ 

‘I would observe that Scott seemed to derive more consequence in the 
neighbourhood from being sheriff of the county, than from being poet. 

‘‘In the interior of the abbey, Johnny Bower conducted me to the iden- 
tical stone on which stout William of Deloraine and the monk took. their 
seat on that memorable nightwhen the wizard’s book was to be rescued from 
the grave. Nay, Johnny had even gone beyond Scott in the minuteness 
of his antiquarian research; for he had discovered the very tomb of the 
wizard, the position of which had been left in doubt by the poet. This he 
boasted to have ascertained by the position of the oriel window, andthe 
direction in which the moonbeams fell at night, through the stained glass 
casting the shadow of the red cross on the spot, as had all been specified in 
the poem. ‘I pointed out the whole to the Shirra,’ said he, ‘ and he coudna 
gainsay but it was all verra clear.’ | 

‘‘T found afterwards that Scott used to amuse himself with the simplicity 
of the old man, and his zeal in verifying every passage of the poem, as 
though it had been authentic history ; and that he always acquiesced in his 
deductions. 

‘He could not bear that any other production of the poet should be 
preferred to the Lay of the Last Minstrel. ‘Faith,’ said he to me, ‘ it’s 
just e’en as gude a thing as Mr. Scott has written; and if he were stannin 
there, I'd tell him so—an’ then he’d laugh |’ 

‘* He was loud in his praises of the affability of Scott. ‘ He’ll come here 
sometimes,’ said he, ‘ with great folks in his company, and the first I'll 
know of it is hearing his voice calling out Johnny !—.lohnny Bower !—an 
when I go out I’m sure to be greeted with a joke or a pleasant word, 
He’ll stand and crack an laugh wi’ me just like an auld wife—and to think 
that of a man that has such an awfu’ knowledge o’ history !’ 

“ One of the ingenious devices on which the worthy little man prided 
himself, was to place a visitor opposite to the abbey, with his back to it, 
and bid him bend down and look at it between his legs. This, he said, yave 
an entire different aspect tothe ruin. Folks admired the plan amazingly ; 
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but as to the ‘ leddies,’ they were dainty on the matter, and contented 
themselves with looking from under their arms. 

«As Johnny Bower piqued himself upon showing every thing laid down 
in the poem, there was one pagsage that perplexed him sadly. It was the 
opening of one of the cantos :— 

‘If thou wouldst view fair Melrose aright, 
Go, visit it by the pale moonlight ; 
For the gay beams of lightsome day, 
Gild but to flout the ruins gray,’ &c. 


“Tn consequence of this admonition, many of the most devout pilgrims 
to the ruin could not be contented with a daylight inspection, and insisted 
it could be nothing, unless seen by the light of the moon. Now, unfor- 
tunately, the moon shines but for a part of the month; and, what is still 
more unfortunate, is very apt, in Scotland, to be obscured by clouds and 
mists. Johnny was sorely puzzled, therefore, how to accommodate his 
poetry-struck visitors with this indispensable moonshine. At length, ina 
lucky moment, he devised a substitute for the moon. This was a great 
double tallow candle stuck upon the end of a pole, with which he would 
conduct his visitors about the ruins on dark nights; so much to their satis- 
faction, that at length he began to think it even preferable to the moon 
itself. ‘ It does na’ light up a’ at once, to be sure,’ he would say, ‘ but then 


you can shift it about, and show the auld abbey, bit by bit, whilst the 
moon only shines on one side.’””—pp. 10—16. 


We have several anecdotes, which evince Scott’s remarkable 
favour for the society of domestic animals, and how he amused 
himself with the peculiarities of his canine tribe. His celebrated 
staghound Maida, comes in for a prominent share in these accounts. 
He was in truth for a number of years the comrade and friend of 
the Great Unknown, who would frequently pause in his walks and 
speak to’him as to a rational companion. Maida’s gravity and 
size were remarkable, ‘ As he jogged along,” says the author, 
‘‘ a little distance a-head of us, the young dogs would gambol about 
him, leap on his neck, worry at his ears, and endeavour to tease him 
intoa gambol. The old dog would keep on for along time with imper- 
turbable solemnity, now and then seeming to rebuke the wantonness 
of his young companions. At length he would make a sudden turn, 
seize one of them, and tumble him i in the dust; then giving a glance 
at us, as much as to say, ‘ You see, gentlemen, I cannot help giving 
way to this nonsense.” I have do doubt, said Scott, when Maida 
is alone with these young dogs, he throws gravity aside, and plays 
the boy as much as any of them; but he is ashamed to do so in 
our company, and seems to say, ‘ Ha’ done with your nonsense, 
youngsters ; what will the laird and that other gentleman think of 
me, if I give way to such foolery ” ” This description is not more 
faithful, as respects the canine race, than it is of the habits of the 
late laird of Abbotsford. His treatment was not only tender and 
humorous towards his domestic animals, but that which does not 
always hold true in the case of great men who stvop to innocent 
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playfulness towards dogs ;—every one of his dependents “seemed to 
rejoice in the light of his countenance.” : 


«‘T had occasion to observe this particularly in a visit which we paid to 
a quarry whence several men were cutting stone for the new edifice ; who 
all paused from their labour to have a pleasant ‘crack wi’ the laird.’ One 
of these was a burgess of Selkirk, with whom Scott had some joke about 
the old song— ) 

‘Up with the Souters o’ Selkirk, 
An’ down with the Earl of Home!’ 
Another was precentor at the kirk, and, beside leading the psalmody on 
Sunday, taught the lads and lasses of the neighbourhood dancing on week 
days, in the winter time, when ocut-of-door labour was scarce. 

‘ Among the rest was a tall straight old fellow, with a healthful com- 
plexion and silver hair, and a small, round-crowned white hat. He had 
been about to shoulder a hod, but paused, and stood looking at Scott, with 
a slight sparkling of his blue eye, as if waiting his turn: for the old fellow 
knew himself to be a favourite. 

“Scott accusted him in an affable tone, and asked for a pinch of 
snuff. The old man drew forth a horn snuff-box. ‘Hoot, man,’ said 
Scott; ‘not that old mull. Where’s the bonnie French one that I brought 
you from Paris ?’ 


‘«*'Troth, your honour,’ replied the old fellow ; ‘ sic a mull as that is nae 
for week days.’ 

‘On leaving the quarry, Scott informed me that when absent at Paris he 
had purchased several trifling articles, as presents for his dependants, and, 
among others, the gay snuff-box in question, which was so carefully reserved 
for Sundays by the veteran. ‘It was not so much the value of the gifts,’ 
said he, ‘ that pleased them, as the idea that the laird should think of them 
when so far away.’ 

‘‘The old man in question, I found, was a great favourite with Scott. 
If I recollect right, he had been a soldier in early life; and his straight erect 
person, his ruddy yet rugged countenance, his grey hair, and an arch gleam 
in his blue eye, reminded me of the description of Edie Ochiltree. I find 
that the old fellow has since been introduced by Wilkie in his picture of the 
Scott family.”—pp. 22—24. 

With a due enthusiasm, our author visited many of the scenes in 
the south of Scotland, rendered classical by the pastoral muse ; 
such as Cowden Knowes, Ettrick Vale, Gala Water, and the Braes 
of Yarrow—every turn bringing to his mind some household air, some 
almost forgotten song of the nursery, But think who was the au- 
thor’s guide ; nothing less than he who has thrown the rich mantle 
of his poetry over the whole land, and lent an imperishable and ro- 
mantic glory to the empire. 


' ‘* Scott went on to expatiate on the popular songs of Scotland. _‘ They 
are a part of our national inheritance,’ said he, ‘ and something that we may 
truly call our own. They have no foreign taint; they have the pure breath 
of the heather and the mountain breeze. All the genuine legitimate races 
that have descended from the ancient Britons—such as the Scotch, the 
Welsh, and the Irish—have national airs. The Enylish have none; be- 
cause they are not natives of the soil, or, at: least, are mongrels. Their 
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music is all made up of foreign scraps, like a harlequin’s jacket, or 4 piece 
of mosaic. Even in Scotland we have comparatively few national songs in 
the eastern part, where we have had most influx of strangers. A real old 
Scottish song is a cairngorum, a gem of our own mountains; or rather, it 


is a precious relique of old times, that bears the national character stamped 


upon it, like a cameo, that shows what the national visage was in former 
days, before the breed was crossed.’”’—pp. 27, 28. 


We may be sure that not only was Scott’s love of his native 


land honestly stated, but that it formed a controlling portion of his 
noble nature. . 


“He went on thus to call over names celebrated in Scottish song, and 
most of which had recently received a romantic interest from his own pen.’ 
In fact, I saw a great part of the border country spread out before me, and 
could trace the scenes of those poems and romances which had in a manner 
bewitched the world. 

‘TI gazed about me for a time with mute surprise, I may almost say with 
disappointment. I beheld a mere succession of grey waving hills, line be- 
yond line, as far as my eye could reach, monotonous in their aspect, and so 
destitute of trees, that one could almost see a stout fly walking along their 
profile ; and the far-famed Tweed appeared a naked stream, flowing between 
bare hills, without a tree or a thicket on its banks; and yet, such had been 
the magic web of poetry and romance thrown over the whole, that it had a 

eater charm for me than the richest scenery I had beheld in England, I 
could not help giving utterance to my thoughts. 

- “Scott hummed for a moment to himself, and looked grave; he had no 

idea of having his muse complimented at the expense of his native hills, 
‘It may be pertinacity,’ said he, at length ; ‘ but to my eye these grey hills 
and all this wild border country have beauties peculiar to themselves. I 
like the.very nakedness of the land; it has something bold, and stern, and 
sclitary about it. When I have been for some time in the rich scenery 
about Edinburgh, which is like ornamented garden land, I begin to wish 
myself back again among my own honest grey hills; and if I did not see the 
heather at least once a year, I think I should die!’”—pp. 29—81. 


He uttered these last words, continues Mr. Irving, with an honest 
warmth, accompanied by a thump on the ground with his staff, that 
showed his heart was in his speech. The author took occasion to 
plead his own associations of early life for his disappointment in 
respect of the surrounding scenery; for his ideas of romantic land- 
scape were apt to be well wooded. ‘ You love the forest.as I do 
the heather,” cried Scott, ‘ but I would not have you think I do 
not feel the glory of a great woodland prospect. There is nothing 
I should like more than to be in the midst of one of your grand 
wild original forests, with the idea of hundreds of miles of untrodden 
forest around me.” 


‘« The conversation here turned upon Campbell’s poem of Gertrude of 
Wyoming, as illustrative of the poetic materials furnished by American 
scenery. Scott spoke of it in that liberal style in which I always found 
him to speak of the writings of his contemporaries. He cited several pas- 
sages of it with great delight. ‘ Whatapity itis,’ says he, ‘that Campbell 
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does not ‘write more, and oftener, and give full sweep to his genitis! He 
has wings that would bear him to the skies ; and he does, now and then, 
spread them grandly, but folds them up again, and resumes his perch, as if 
he was afraid to launch away. He don’t know, or won’t trust, his own 
strength. Even when he has done a thing well, he has often misgivings 
about it. He left out several fine passages of his Lochiel, but I got him ta 
restore some of them.’ Here Scott repeated several passages in a magni- 
ficent style. ‘What a grand idea is that,’ said he, ‘ about prophetic boding, 
or, in common parlance, second sight— 
Coming events cast their shadows before. | 

It is a noble thought, and nobly expressed. And there’s that glorious 
little poem, too, of Hohenlinden: after he had written it he did not 
seem to think much of it, but considered some of it ‘d——d drum and 
trumpet lines.’ I got him to recite it to me, and I believe that the 
delight I felt and expressed, had an effect in inducing him to print it. 
The fact is,’ added he, ‘Campbell is, in a manner, a bugbear to himself. 
The brightness of his early success is a detriment to all his further ef- 
forts. He is afraid of the shadow that his own fame casts before him.’ ”’ 
—pp. 32—34, it, 

The report of a gun changed the current of discourse, and brought 
out another portion of Scott’s peculiarly plain and sensible ways. 
The shot led him to speak of his son Walter. , 

‘‘T inquired into the nature of Walter’s studies. ‘ Faith,’ said Scott, 
‘I can’t say much on that head. Iam not over bent upon making prodigies 
of any of my children. Asto Walter, I taught him, while a boy, to ride 
and shoot, and speak the truth; as to the other parts of his education, I 
leave them to a very worthy young man, the son of one of our clergymen, 
who instructs all my children.’”’—pp. 34, 35. 


We had intended to have had done with the quadruped portion of 
the Abbotsford household ; but the notice of one member, hitherto 
unmentioned, forms an excellent companion to that of Maida’s con- 
duct towards the youngster dogs. 

Among the other important and privileged membersof the household, 
who figured in attendance at the dinner, was a large grey cat; who, I 
observed, was from time to time regaled with tit-bits from the table. 
This sage grimalkin was a favourite of both master and mistress, and 
slept at night in their room; and Scott laughingly observed, that one 
of the least wise parts of their establishment was, that the window was 
left open at night for puss to go inand out. The cat assumed a kind of 
ascendancy among the quadrupeds, sitting in state in Scott’s arm-chair, 
and occasionally stationing himself on a chair beside the door, as if to 
review his subjects as they passed, giving each dog a cuff beside the ears 
as he went by. This clapperclawing was always taken in good part; it 
appeared to be, in fact, a mere act of sovereignty on the part of grimalkin, 
to remind the others of their vassalage, which they acknowledged by the 
most perfect acquiescence. A general harmony prevailed between so- 
vereign and subjects, and they would all sleep together in the sunshine.” 
—pp. 39, 40. 


~ Numberless little stories and anecdotes, as the author truly re- 
marks, abounded in Scott’s conversation, and yet they always rose 
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naturally out of the,subjec ct. When ‘a reference; Oh One occasion, hap- 

pened. to +4 made to: ttaaiee grimalkin, as he-gat.asg if. listening to to 
the minstrel reading from: the old remance of Arthur, the fol allowing 
theory and story-were offered by way of explanation. <= « 


«+ Ah!’ said he, these cats are very mysterious kindof folk. - There 
is always more passing in their minds than we are aware’ of: it comes, no 
doubt, from their being so familiar with witches and warloeks. He went 
on to tell a little story, about a gudeman who was returning t6 bis Cot- 
tage, one night, when, in a lonely out-of-the-way place, he met with a 
funeral procession of cats, all in mourning, bearing one of their race to 
the grave, in a coffin covered with a black velvet pall. »' The worthy man, 
astonished and half frightened at so strange a pageant, hastened home, 
and told what he had seen to his wife and children. Scarce had ‘he 
finished, when a great black cat that sat beside the fire raised ‘Inmself up, 
exclaimed, ‘ Then I am king of the cats!’ and vanished up the chimriey 
The funeral seen by the gudeman was one of the cat dynasty. 

. “*Our grimalkin, here,’ added Scott, ‘ sometimes reminds me of ‘this 
story, by the airs of sovereignty which he assumes; and I am apt to treat 

him with respect, from the idea that he may bea great prince incog:,. send 
may sometime or other come to the throne.’ ”—pp. 46, 47. 


‘This mode of making the habits of dumb animals the subjects 
of whimsical remarks and humorous stories, was as descriptive. of 
the cheerfulness and equanimity of his nature, as of his wonderful 
facility at weaving little dramatic tales. It has been said.thousands 
of.times of him, that his ordinary flow of conversation was.as ‘good 
as the average. of his written narratives. These were, no doubt, 
frequently coined on the suggestion of the moment, or built:upon 
‘some flimsy circumstance which received all its richness ‘from the 
‘narrator’s talent. -We remember hearing a person mention, ‘who 
had»been‘on a visit to Abbotsford, that one of Scott’s most aius- 
ing and wonderful displays on that occasion, was to take from ‘his 
collection of old prints, by random, any one, and gravely ‘begin a 
lengthened story, weaving into the tale every personage or scene in 
the picture, giving their names, titles, and localities, with a freedom 
and ease, as if the story had been committed to memory. But this 
was not all; he sometimes happened to take up one picture more 
than once, when a perfectly distinct tale would be invented by him, 
Ponag eat of all the charms and powers of his printed pica it 

eing easier for him to create than toremember. Once upon such 
an occasion, some one expressed wonder how he. could recollect all 
such stories ; he quaintly answered, “T could tell stories for a month 
‘to come about these pictures.” 

“We quote a specimen, probably belonging to this species of 
fecundity. 
fn the course of the evening, Scott related the story of a whimsical 
picture hanging in the room, which had been drawn for him by ‘a-lady 
of ‘his acquaintance. ‘It represented the doleful perplexity of a wealthy 
and -handsome-young English knight of the olden time, who, in the 
course of a border foray, had been captured and carried off to the castle 
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of a hard-headed and high-handed old baron. The unfortunate youth 
was thrown into a dungeon, and « tall gallows eréeted before the castle 
gate fur hig éxecution. When all was he was t ifito the 
castle hall, where the grim baron was seated in state, with bis warriors 
armed to the teeth around him, and was given his ¢hoice—either to 
swing on the gibbet or to marry the baron’s daughter: . The last may be 
thought an easy alternative; but, unfortunately, the young lady was 
hideously ugly, with a mouth from ear to ear, so that not a suitor -was to 
be had-for her either for love or money, and she was known throughout 
the border country by the name of Muckle-mouthed Meg. 

“The picture in question represented the unhappy dilemma of the hand- 
some youth. Before him sat the grim baron, with.a face worthy. of the 
father of such a daughter, and looking daggers and ratsbane. .Qn one 
side of him was Muckie-mouthed Meg, with an amorous smile across the 
whole breadth of her countenance, and.a leer enough to:tugn a.man. to 
stone ; on the other side was the father confessor, a sleek friar, jogging 
the youth’s elbow,and pointing to the gallows, seen in perspective through 
the open portal. : : 

“The story goes, that, after Jong balancing in mind between thealtar 
and the halter, the love of life preyailed, and the youth resigned himself to 
the charms of Muckle-mouthed Meg. Contrary to all the probabilities of 
romance, the match proved a happy.one. The baron’s daughter, if not 
a beautiful, was a most exemplary wife; her husband was never troubled 
with any of those doubts and jealousies which sometimes mat the happi- 
ness of connubial life, and was made the father of a fair and undoubtedly 
legitimate line, that still flourishes on the border. i | 

“T give but a faint outline of the story, from vague recollection : it 
may, perchance, be more richly related elsewhere, by some one who may 
retain something of the delightful humour with which Scott recounited it. 

“ When I retired for the night, I found it almost: impossible ‘to ar : 
‘the idea of being under the roof of Scott; of being on the borders of the 
Tweed : in the very centre of that region which had, for some time past, 
been the favourite scene uf romantic fiction: and, above all, the recollec- 
tions of the ramble I had taken, the company in which I had taken it, and 
the conversation which had passed ; all fermented in my mind, and neatly 
drove sleep from my pillow.”—pp. 49—51. Bs 

The author rose at an early hour next morning, and on looking 
out between the branches of eglantine which overhung the casement 
of the window, was surprised to see Scott seated on a fragment of 
stone, chatting with the workmen. Indeed, he appeared to be a 
man of leisure, who had nothing to do but bask in the sunshine 
and amuse himself, or to lavish his time and conversation on th 
around him. _ This devotion to the entertainment of his guests may 
be exemplified by the selection of a dinner party whilst our author 
was at Abbotsford... A testimony. worthy of the writer who has 
charmed the world with his Jeanie Deans, will be found.in the 
following sketch. ‘The Mr. Laidlaw spoken of in the extract, was 
‘Scott's steward, a gentleman who had been reduced, through misfor- 
tune, from a competency to the situation of taking charge of Abbots- 
ford ; at the same time he was a man of education and sterling moral 
worth. ANG ; | y bore e39t 
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“That day at dinner we bad Mr. Laidlaw and his wife, and a.female 
friend, who accompanied them. The latter was a. very intelligent re- 
spectable person, about the middle age, and was treated with particular 
attention and courtesy by Scott. Our dinner was a most agreeable one, 
for the guests were evidently cherished visitors to the house, and felt that 
they were appreciated. 

* When they were gone, Scott spoke of them in the most cordial man- 
ner. * I wished to show you,’ said he, ‘some of our really excellent, 
plain Scotch people: not fine gentlemen and ladies, for such ‘you can 
meet everywhere, and they are everywhere the same. ‘The charac- 
ter of a nation is not to be learnt from its fine folks.’ | 

‘* He then went on with a particular eulogium on the lady who had: ac- 
companied the Laidlaws. She was the daughter, he said, of a poor 
country clergyman, who had died in debt, and left her an orphan, and 
destitute. Having a good plain education, she immediately set up’a 
child's school, and had soon a numerous flock under her care, by which 
she earned a decent maintenance. ‘That, however, was not her main 
object. Her first care was to pay off her father’s debts, that no ill-word or 
ill-will might rest upon his memory. This, by dint of Scotch economy, 
backed by filialreverence and pride, she accomplished, though in the effort 
she subjected herself to every privation. Not content with this, she in cer- 
tain instances refused to take pay for the tuition of the children of some 
of her neighbours, who had befriended her father in his need, and had 
since fallen into poverty. ‘In a word,’ added Scott, ‘she’s a fine old 
Scotch girl, and I delight in her more than in many a fine lady | have 
known, and I have known many of the finest.’ ’’—pp. 107—109. 


The parting scene between our author and Scott—for scene, it 
may.be called, thanks to the taste of the former, who confers on if, 
by, the style of his account, the most effective simplicity, and to.the 
tender and universal generosities of the latter’s nature—must not 
be withheld in our selections from these notices of what. seems the 
most.descriptive particulars. 

\“ As he accompanied me on foot, however, to a small gate on the con- 
fines of his premises, I could not refrain from expressing the enjoyment 
I had experienced in his domestic circle, and passing some warm eulo- 
giums on the young folks from whom I had just parted. I shall néver 
forget his reply. ‘They have kind good hearts,’ said he, ‘and that is 
the main point as to human happiness. . They love one another, poor 
things, which is everything in domestic life. ‘The best wish I cau make 
you, my friend,’ added he, laying his hand upon my shoulder, ‘:s, that 
when you return to your own country, you may get married, and have a 
family of bairns about you. If you are happy, there they are to share 
your happiness ; and if you are otherwise, there they are to comfort you.’ 
By this time we had reached the gate, where he halted, and took my hand. 
‘I will not say farewell,’ said he, for itis always a painful word ; * but I will 
say; come again. When you have made your tour to the Highlands, come 
here, and give me afew more days. But come when you please, you will 


always find Abbotsford open to you, and a hearty welcome.’”—pp.110, 
111, 


Mr. Irving laments that his details are meagre, scattered, and 
colourless, compared with the subject he deals with ; nor is it pos- 
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sible, in relating Scott’s sayings and stories’ in a detached way, 
when the observations or circumstances which called them forth are 
left out, to give them their appropriate effect. But his playful hu- 
mour and graphic power of detail may, with considerable accuracy, 
be inderiteod even from the few matters extracted. Our author, 
in his concluding observations respecting the manners and. disposi- 
tion of his subject, sketches him with a masterly pencil. In)speak- 
ing of his wonderful graphic power in narration, he declares, as: so 
many others have done, that his conversations reminded. him con- 
tinually of his novels, and that it seemed to him, during the time 
he was at Abbotsford, Scott talke.l enough to fill volumes, and that 
they could not be filled more delightfully. The'following is'a testi- 
mony to the great romancer’s character and manners in private 
life, which is no less true than it is fine. , 


“ He was as good a listener as talker, appreciated everything that others 
said, however humble might be their rank and pretensions, and, was quick 
to testify his perception of any point in their discourse. He arrogated 
nothing to himself, but was perfectly unassuming and unpretending ; 
entering with heart and soul into the business, or pleasure, or, I had al- 
most said, folly, of the hour and the company. No one’s. concerns, no 
one’s thoughts and opinions, no one’s tastes and pleasures, seemed. be- 
neath him. fe made himself so thoroughly the companion. of those. 
with whom he happened tv be, that they forgot, for a; time,, his; vast 
superiority, and. only recollected, and wondered, when all was oyer, that 
it was Scott with whom they had been on such familiar terms, and,in 
whose society they had felt so perfectly at their ease. , 

“It was delightful to observe the generous mode in which he spoke 
of all his literary contemporaries ; quoting the beauties of their works, 
and pointing out their merits; and this, too, with respect to persons With’ 
whom le might have been supposed to be at variance in’ literature’ or 
politics, Jeffrey, it was thought, had ruffled his’ plumes in one of his 
reviews, yet Scott spoke of him in terms of high and warm eulogy, bot 
as an author aud as a man. i to 290 

‘ His humour in conversation, as in his works, was genial, and free 
from.all causticity. He had a quick perception of faults and foibles, but. 
he looked upon poor human nature with an indulgent eye, relishing what, 
was good and pleasant, tolerating what was frail, and pitying what was. 
evil. It is this benignant spirit which gives such an air of bonhommie, 
to Scott’s humour throughout all his works. He played with the foibles. 
and errors of his fellow-beings, and presented them in a thousand whim- 
sical and characteristic lights; but the .kindness.and generosity of his 
nature tempered the sharpness of his wit, and would not allow him to be. 
a satirist... I do not recollect a sneer throughout his conversation, any- 
more than throughout his works.’—pp. 115—117.. ..... ae ks 

Well may it: be asked, as the author does, when did human being 
ever exercise an influence more salutaryand benignant ? We speak 
but that whichimyriads will join in testifying, whon-we declare that . 
the announcement of one of Scott’s novels, when said to be in the 
press and speedily to be published, kept the! fancy on the streteh 
for the weeks that intervened, ina manner that was’ plessursbierty 
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no.ordinary degree, and which yet, notwithstanding all this -aceu- 
mulated expectation, turned out to be fully gratified by almost every 
new ‘addition tovhis already unparalleled popularity.. We are de- 
lighted to fmd that the present author has, as a tribute of gratitude 
for Scott’s friendship, and a veneration for his memory, thrown, this 
‘“stone upon his ¢airn,”’ which will, no doubt, continue toa be.en- 
larged by many future contributions by other hands. . 
_.The second paper in this volume is engaged with notices con- 
nected with Newstead Abbey, gathered during a three weeks’ so- 
journ in the ancestral mansion of the late Lord Byron. We shall 
confine ourselves to the last distinct sketch under the above head, 
which may be taken as closely connected with the memory of the 
noble poet, while it furnishes in itself one of the most, pathetic 
stories ever verified in real life. The sketch is called, “ The Little 
White Lady.” Colonel-Wildman, who purchased the estate from 
Byron, and who was our author’s host, furnished him with the par- 
ticulars of the story. ne 
/Not long after the purchase of Newstead, the Colonel, one day, 
when; riding about the Abbey lands, encountered, in one of the 
prettiest: little wild woods imaginable, a small female figure in whité, 
who, without speaking a word, or indeed appearing to notice him, 
flitted, by... : On coming to an old mill in front of the Abbey, where 
he ptesumed this figure must have passed, he inquired if no one 
had been seen by its inmates, of the description above given, and 
was, told that the Little White Lady had passed not long before = 
that.she lived.in the Weir Mill farm-house, down in the skirts of 
the wood: that she, came to the Abbey every morning, peeping 
about it all day; but that she never spoke to any one she met. 
She sought no companion but the Newfoundland dog that had be- 
longed to, the poet, and, unless when she read or sometimes wrote 
with a pencil on a small slate, her time was in her wanderings spent. 
in a kind of reverie. 2 
‘‘ The people about the place gradually became accustomed to her, and 
suffered her to wander about unnoticed. Their distrust of her subsided 
on, discovering that most of her peculiar and lonely habits arose from the - 
misfortune.of being deaf and dumb: still she was regarded with some 
degree of. shyness; for it was the common opinion that she was not ex- 


actly in her right mind. : 

‘*‘ Colonel Wildman’s sister was informed of all these circumstances by 
the servants of the Abbey, among whom the Little White Lady was’a 
theme. of frequent discussion. The Abbey and its monastic environs 
being haunted ground, it was natural that a mysterious visitant of the 
kind, and one supposed to be under the influence of mental hallucination, 
should inspire awé in a person unaccustomed. to the place. As Colonel 
Wildman’s sister was one day walking along a broad terrace of the garden, 
she suddenly beheld the Little White Lady coming towards her ; and, in 
the surprise and agitation of the moment, turned and-ran into the house. 

“ Day after day now: elapse, and nothing more was seen.of this singu- 
lar personage. Colonel Wildman. at length arrived at the Abbey, and his 
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sister mentioned to him her reticontre and fright in the garden. It brought 
to mind his own adventure with the Little White Lady:in the wood of 
Undine ; and he was surprised to find ‘that: she‘ still continued her 
mysterious wanderings about the Abbey.» The mystery was soon ex- 
plained. Immediately after his arrival, he received a letter, written in 
the most minute and delicate female hand, and in.elegant and even elo- 
quent language. It was from the Little White Lady. She had noticed, 
and been shocked by, the abrupt retreat of Colonel Wildman’s sister, on 
seeing her in the garden walk; and expressed her unhappiness at. being 
an object of alarm to any of his family. She explained the motives of 
her frequent and long visits to the Abbey ; which proved 'to be a sinigu- 
larly enthusiastic idolatry of the genius of Lord Byron, and a solitary 
and passionate delight in haunting the scenes he’ had ofice ‘inhabited. 
She hinted at the infirmities which cut her off from all social communion 
with her fellow beings, and at her situation in life as desolate and rbe- 
reaved; and concluded by hoping that he would not deprive her of heridnly 
comfort—the permission of visiting the Abbey occasionally, and linge?+ 
ing about its walks and gardens.”—pp. 258—260. ty erealoo 


Colonel Wildman immediately called on her at ‘the farm-hotise. 
She received him with some agitation, but his urbanity' soon! put 
her to her ease. She was past the bloom of youth,’a pale, frigile; 
nervous little being, and apparently defective in most of her physi- 
cal organs. This defective condition was accompanied by e morbid 
sensibility, amounting to disease. She had not been born‘ deaf and 
dumb ; but had lost her hearing in a fit of sickness,and wit hit 
the power of distinct articulation. They conversed by means ofa 
a slate, and she told him that she was always among strangers; 
and that no one would acknowledge any connection with here” 9: 


if Jl hrods 

“The Little White Lady now resumed her walks in the Monks’. Gar» 
den, and her occasional seat at the foot of the monument: she, was 5 1 
and diffident, however, and evidently fearful of intruding., If an Pere 
son were walking in the garden, she would avoid them, and seek the 
most retired parts ;—seen like a sprite, only by gleams and glimpses, as 
she glided among the groves and thickets. Many of her feelings and 
fancies, during these lonely rambles, were embodied in verse, noted 
down on her: tablet, and transferred to paper in the evening, on her'ré- 
turn to the farm-house. Some of these verses now lie before me, written 
with considerable harmony of versification, but chiefly curious'as being 
illustrative of that singular and enthusiastic idolatry with ‘which’ she 
almost worshipped.the genius of Byron, or rather the romantic'image of 
him, formed. by her imagination. . Two or three extracts may not’ be‘ un- 
scneptable, The following are from a long rhapsody addressed‘to’ Lord 
yron ;— : 


“ « By what dread charm thou rulest the mind 
It is not given-for ‘us ito knows) 6) pay 9» 
We glow with feelings undefined, iad vi 
Nor can explain from» whence they flow, |,.., 
Not that fond love which passion breathes; © 
And youthful hearts inflame ; : . 
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The soul a nobler homage gives, 
That bows to thy great name. 

Oft haye.we own’d the Muses’ skill, 
And proved the power of song; 

But sweetest notes ne’er woke the thrill 
That solely to thy verse belong. 

This—but far more, for thee we prove, 
Something that bears a holier name 

Than the pure dream of early love, 

_. Or friendship’s nobler flame. 

Something divine—coh! what it is, 
Thy muse alone can tell— 

So sweet, but so profound, the bliss, 
We dread to break the spell.’ ’’—pp.262, 263. 


_ In the meantime, the Colonel found that poverty was added to the 
other evils of her forlorn state. She was the daughter of a country 
bookseller, but was now parentless. Her sole dependence was 
upon a brother, a captain of a merchant vessel, who had removed 
with his family to America. He suddenly died, when her little 
annuity ceased. She had for three years in vain tried to obtain a 
renewal of it from the widow, and she would have been exposed to 
the horrors of the most abject want, but for a pittance doled out to 
her by a cousin who was in [ingland. The Colonel interested him- 


self in her behalf, and undertook to institute an inquiry into the 
situation of her brother’s affairs. 


“Inspired with some faint hopes, the Little White Lady continued her 
wanderings about the Abbey and its neighbourhood. The delicacy and 
timidity of her deportment increased the interest already felt for her by 
Mrs. ‘Wildman. That lady, with her wonted kindness, sought to make 
acquaintance with her, and inspire her with confidence. She invited her 
jnto the Abbey; treated her with the most delicate attention ; and, see- 
ing that she had a great turn for reading, offered her the loan of any 
books in her possession, She borrowed a few, particularly the works of 
Sir Walter Scott, but soon returned them; the writings of Lord Byron 
seemed to form the only study in which she delighted, and, when not 
occupied in reading them, her time was passed in passionate meditations 
on his genius. Her enthusiasm spread an ideal world around her, in 
which she moved and existed as in a dream, forgetful at times of the real 
miseries that Leset her in her mortal state.”—pp. 267, 268. 


.) In the midst of her reveries and rhapsodies, tidings reached 
Newstead of the untimely death of Lord Byron. The following is 


one of her sonnets, descriptive of the state of her mind soon after 
this event :— 


“* Well, thou art gone—but what wert thou to me? 
I never saw thee—never heard thy voice— 

Yet my soul seem’d to claim affiance with thee. 
The Roman bard has sung of fields Elysian, 
Where the soul sojourns ere she visits earth. 

Sure it was there my spirit knew thee, Byron! 
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Thine image haunted me like @ past vision ; 
It hath enshrined itself in my heart’s core : 
‘Tis my soul’s soul—it fills the whole ¢reation— 
For I do live but in that world ideal 
Which the Muse peopleth with her bright fancies ; 
And of that world thou art.a monarch real, 
Nor ever earthly sceptre ruled a kingdom 
With sway so potent as thy lyre the world’s dominion.’ ”— 
p. 270. 
Her mind now seemed to be in danger of monomania, of which 
She was herself afraid. She said, “ A strange idea has long haunted 
my mind, that Swift’s dreadful fate will be mine.” Months passed 
away, without any answer to Colonel Wildman’s inquiries relative 
to her brother’s affairs. A deep gloom gathered around her ; and 
she began to talk of leaving Newstead for London, in the vague 
hope of obtaining redress by some legal process. She paid a farewell 
visit to the Abbey, and placed in the hands of Mrs. Wildman a 
sealed packet, earnestly requesting that she would not open it until 
after her departure. On retiring to her room that evening, the lad 
could not refrain from opening it. Amongst a number of fugitive 
pieces, there was ‘a voluminous letter, from which a number i ex- 
tracts are furnished by the author. One or two of these we shall 
select. | i ad mg 


“* The last time,’ says she, ‘that I had the pleasure of seeing, you; in 
the garden, you asked me why I leave Newstead ; when I told you my 
circumstances obliged me, the expression of concern which [ fancied. I 
observed in your look and manner would have encouraged me to, have 
been explicit at the time, but from my inability of, expressing, myself 
verbally.’ ”°—pp. 274, 275. ee 

«Pardon me, madam, for thus giving trouble where I have no night 
to do— compelled to throw myself upon Colonel Wildman’s humanity, to 
entreat his earnest exertions in my behalf, for it is now my only resource. 
Yet do not too much despise me for thus submitting to imperious ne- 
eessity—it is not love of life—believe me it is not, or anxiety. for its 
preservation. I cannot say, There are things that make the world dear 
tO me; for in the world there is not an object to make me wish to linger 
here, could I find that rest and peace in the grave which I have neyer 
fuund on earth, and I fear will be denied me there."”—p. 277. 

“«T am now coming to take a last, last view of scenes too deeply im- 
pressed upon my memory ever to be effaced even by madness itself.» O 
madam! may you never know, nor be able to conceive, the agony Ien- 
dure in tearing myself from all that the world contains of dear and sacred 
to me—the only spot on earth where I can ever hope for peace or.,comi- 
fort! May every blessing the world has to bestow attend you, or rather, 
may you long, long live in the enjoyment of the delights of your own 
paradise, in sweet seclusion from a world that has no real blessings to 
bestow !—Now I go—but Oh! might I dare to hope that when you are 
enjoving these blissful scenes, a thought of the unhappy wanderer might 
sometimes cross your minds, how soothing would such an idea be, if I 
dared to indulge it.—Could you see my heart at this moment, how need- 
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less would it be to.assureyou of re EA gratitude; the affectionate 
esteem ,’this heart anust ever bear you both, 286. 

‘Karly next:morning a servant was despa ntched with a letter from: 
Mrs. Wildman to the Weir Milt farm, to ‘ahiin singular and interest. 
ing being, stating a readiness to do any thing that: might contri- 
bute to her happiness, and intimating a ‘hope that any would: not. 
pursue the intended journey. She had, heme set off in company 
with the farmer’s wife in a cart for Nottingham,’ to take her place. 
inthe coach for London. The servant was next ordered. to .ride 
with all speed to deliver the letter into her hands before the depatn, 
turé of the coach.‘ Mr. Irving must tell the rest. 


« The bearer of good tidings spared neither whip nor spur, and arrived 
at Nottingham ona gallop. On entering the town, a crowd obstructed, 


him jn the principal street. He checked his horse to make his way through 
it quietly. As the crowd opened to the right and left, he beheld a human 
body lying on the pavement. It was the corpse of the Little White Lady! 

‘Tt seems, that on arriving in town, and dismounting from the cart, 
the farmer’s wife had parted with her to go on an errand, and the Little 
White Lady continued on toward the coach-office. Jn crossing a street} 
a cart ¢ame along driven at a rapid rate. The driver called out to her; 
but‘shé was too deaf to hear his voice or the rattling of his cart. Tn an 
instant she was knocked down by the horse, the wheels passed over her 
body, and shée ‘died without a groan.”’—-pp. 289, 290. 





Arts, VII.—Transfusion. By the late Wituiam Gopwin, Jun. 3 tie 
| London: Macrone. 1835. 


Int may be thought that another novel, after those that have been 
classed together in a previous paper of our present month’s num- 
bercis rather too much of one thing, and a departure froin our usual 
grave conduct... T’rans fusion, however, has such claims upon every 
Jourvalist of our order, that it would be in any case a culpable ne- 
glect were it to be passed over in the same manner that by far the 
greatest number of novels and romances deserve. It merits a se- 
parate review, both in respect of its author and its individual pecu- 
harities. The author, we are mformed in a fine memoir prefixed 
tothe work, written by his father, the celebrated Wiliam Godwin, 
was an only son, who was born on the 28th of March, 1803; but 
who was cut off by cholera in September, 1832. When. very young, 
and even after an age when many illustrious men have obtained a 
hold: on the world’s admiration, he seems to have evinced little 
genius for authorship. ‘‘ He had,” says his father, “ completed 
the twenty-first year of his age, wher he first shewed any external 
indications of a vocation to literature ; and up to that time I had 
had no reason to suspect that he could, with any degree of taste, 
turn ‘a séntence or construct a paragraph. * He had, however, been 
working his way in silence, and previous to the present work, se- 
veral of his hterary efforts, which appeared in various periodicals, 
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jntimated:an mteliéctual development -of high promise, -which..has 
been still more splendidly displayed in the volames: before us 3: nor 
can wé conceive any more enduring or appropriate monument which 
a parent’ could: ereet: for his darling son than such an achievement: 
We are informed that’ this: young man: was‘for atime: of an un 
steady and roving disposition... Various pursuits: were thought» of, 
and: commenced; as ‘a profession for “life, without: having :his tastes 
perfectly suited. Engineering was his first experiment, but :his 
views were soon put:an end to in that direction. .Architeeture was 
next contemplated ; and here itis delightful to read the following 
statement, which shines in the memoir. The parent consulted Mr. 
Telford and Mr. Nash on the subject, and the latter of these gen- 
tlemen said, “‘I do not know, Mr. Godwin, exactly what'may -be 
your thoughts in coming to me (I went to both gentlemén, without 
any other introduction than my name), but if you would wish to 
place your son as a pupil with me, I will only say that my usual 
fee is. five hundred guineas. In the meantime, I feel that respect, 
for your character, that I will willingly receive. your, son, to. pre,, 
cisely the same advantages, without a fee.” No comment, can.en-. 
force the testimony which this anecdote presents in honour: of ther 
gentleman. y ode Jnatani 
- Of the author of ‘Transfusion, as a writer, the least.thing that 
can be said is, that had he been allowed to fulfil his career, agree- 
ably to the ordinary duration of human life, he would have been a 
worthy suecessor of the author of St. Leon. Besides the rernark4 
able fervour and mastery displayed in the development of the cha- 
racters and scenes introduced, the original conception. is,,extraor-| 
dinary.. We are not going to take the heart out of. the. plot, and, 
mar it by any such inadequate attempt as an abridgment, would, 
be; but we may hint that the performance belongs immediately ta, 
that order of inventions and fictions which Mr. Godwin, 'senier}, 
and other members of his family have so successfully, congeiveth 
and so powerfully executed. Superstition, the almost superhuman, 
fancies that some minds indulge, and a faith in oceult scienees,are, 
the materials and the agents employed. in such works. | The,mysz 
terious and subtle workings of morbid as also adventurous,.imagir 
nations, -are the groundwork of the most affecting and énchaining 
descriptions and developments of character. | This’ is: the course 
taken in much of what is most striking in the present. volumes. | If 
we can get over the fancies of a diseased mind, and.once believe 
that they can have been the motives-of action, the events; that. fol-. 
low are natural and probable enough. i. yiagwi ed 
Although we by no means undertake, or. wish to,.spoil thednter. 
rest of the story, by going over the plot, and disclosing.its issue, iwe 
must, with the view of making the few extracts that are to follow 
intelligible, give a key to some of the actors -that figure iniit..,Twe 
orphans, a sister and a brother, the latter perfectly deaf, are east 
upon the care of an elderly gentleman, who is at first supposed 
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to be their mother’s brother. The-girl, Madeline, who is some two 
‘years senior to the lad Albert, is between virgin seventeen and 
eighteen at the opening of the tale. She is of a stout and vehement 
temper, but her mind and feelings are equally deep and powerful. 
Her extravagant whims drive their guardian from them, and in the 
revulsion of her feelings, it is resolved that they shall search for him 
without ceasing, till he is found,. although his letter to them, imme- 
diately after his departure, declares that never more shall they see 
him. The scenes .are laid in Switzerland, and they set out for 
Geneva from their rural cottage, in hopes of finding Seaton, the 
uncle, or hearing of him there from an old female friend of his. On 
their way, however, they fall in with Count de Mara, who from that 
moment commences a deep laid series of intrigues whereby to ruin 
the beautiful but inexperienced and rash girl. 

A great, and indeed the most powerful, portions of the story be- 
long to Albert, who at Geneva obtains the use of his ears. He is 
one of the most amiable as well as imaginative of human beings. 
And after being carried beyond himself at a concert of the most 
exquisite music, his reveries proceed from one stage to another, till 
he acquires the wondrous secret, viz. that of the Transfusion of 
Souls. But we give no farther insight into the plot, and proceed 
to our extracts, from which the originality, the grasp, and the 
splendid colouring of the author will at once be apparent. The 
contrast between the profligate Count and the anxious Madeline’s 
feelings on their separate journies to Geneva is thus drawn. 


* What a strange contrast between her journey and that of the Count ! 
He, in the midst of night, with the heavy shade of indiscernible cr 
overhanging him, had galloped along, light of heart—hot-blooded and 
eager in the furtherance of his desire; and that desire most sensual, self- 
ish, and unholy. Madeline, on the other hand, had the blithe sun to 
guide her on the way; while the precipices, that in night’s darkness were 
the parents of terror and dismay, had, by the light of day, softened into 
the originators of wonder and admiration ; and yet, with these differences 
in her favour, her course was heavy and grievous. Was it then that her 
desire was still more selfish aud unholy than that of the Count! Oh, 
hew contrary was it to every thing either selfish or unholy! Love for 
Albert—love for Seaton—sorrow for her fault—anxiety to amend it— 
were the sole occupants of her heart; and though she travelled with the 
commission of an error weighing heavily upon her soul, how venial, how 
trifling—how less than nothing would it appear when set against that 
which was in the imagination of De Mara, and which to him was his 
pride; his glory, and his triumph! Compare De Mara’s self-willed and 
determined prosecution of his greedy passion with the poor maiden’s oft- 
repented fault, and the one was 


—Al|most as infinite as all, 
The other blank as nothing. 


And yet Madeline was the child of sorrow—De Mara the guest of joy; 
a true but. painful. illustration that happiness is not always within virtue’s 
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command, and that conscience—the hackney and the bug-bear—may as 
easily be a slave as a tyrant.’’—pp. 202—204. 


The Count, after what he considered a most lucky random in- 
troduction to the young travellers, on their way to Geneva, and 
gaining from Madeline’s unsuspecting nature an outline of their 
history, and the object of their search, lost no time in hastening 
forward to the city, with the purpose, as he pretended, of finding 
out the lady they were intent on seeing, who, although as tranger 
to them, they doubted not would be able to direct them to their 
excellent but offended guardian and supposed uncle. De Mara, 
however, was thus active merely to engage an accomplice in a female 
of the name of Deboos, who was to assume the part and character 
of the personage whom the orphans were desirous to visit and: con- 
sult. Deboos and the Count enacted their parts dexterously. 
Madeline was introduced to a round of elegant amusements, the 
influence of which is thus happily depicted. 


« Exquisite music, poured forth by a well-trained orchestra—thrilling 
songs from the lips of grace and beauty—the scenic illusion of a well- 
imagined drama, man’s glorious transfer of Nature’s purest excellences 
to the imitative canvass—all took possession of her soul—all stirred u 
the seeds of wonder, admiration, and delight, that till now had lain dor- 
mant in her composition, and gradually roused her thoughts from. that 
cloudy tinge of melancholy which her disappointed inquiries after Seaton 
had imposed upon them. 

‘But this was not the only advantage that De Mara reaped from this 
introduction of a continual round of amusement. It not only roused 
Madeline from her feelings of discomfort, but gave her an enjouiseance 
for the society of her companions. It is difficult to be continually happy 
in company with a certain set of individuals, without imbibing .a kind] 
feeling towards the individuals themselves ; they become identified wit 
our content of mind, and their presence adds to their own self-com- 
placency. Pleasure is not only sins in itself, but receives a fresh 
accession of the same sensation from anticipation and retrospection ; and 
uo Circumstance gives more immediate rise to this ‘ first and last,’ than 
the presence of those with whom we have enjoyed, or are to enjoy, any 
given amusement. The heart is filled at such an epoch, and runs over 
at the tongue : notes are compared, impressions are balanced, images and 
feelings are developed, and every moment something new, or hitherto 
unperceived, is added to what was formerly supposed to be the uliematum 
of the pleasure capable of being produced by the stated enjoyment. 

‘* Madeline felt all this with an uncommon keenness of perception; for, 
while she was the child of nature, and only gave utterance to those first 
Impressions which the higher works of art will produce on the simple 
Imagination, De Mara and Deboos, who were her chief companions, sup- 
plied her active spirit with quaint allusions, apt illustrations, or..other 
supplies, drawn from education and a knowledge cf the world, which 
taught her first to pause at her own ignorance, and then eagerly to pursue 
id subject to the very uttermost of their information.”’—vol. i, pp. 222—- 


Albert, in spite of the ignorance which his deafness imposed, had 
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early and nicély taken a dislike'to the Count, which was’ mutual, 
while the arts of Deboos had secured his partiality. «The two'pro: 

ates on one occasion fell out in presence of the deat lad, and al: 
though he could not hear what they said, he was quick enough to 
‘perceive that there was a quarrel, when he unceremoniously threw 
‘himself between them, to the disadvantage of the Count, We 
‘think that there is in the passage we are about to extract a fine 
and beautiful delineation of feelings. 


“ The Count, though his dignity as well as his person was somewhat 
overbalanced by Albert’s unceremonious move, perceived in an instant 
that he had made a false step, and hastened to retrieve it. Indeed, ‘for 
the moment of the action, which had so excited the reprehension of the 
orphan, he had quite forgotten his presence in the room, and consequently 
had not calculated the effect that it would produce upon him. 

« It is unnecessary, however, to pursue this scene further. It is sufs 
ficient to remark that this transaction was the parent of two effects. The 
one was, that the mutual suspicion of the Count and of Albert was in; 
creased ;—the former feeling that there was something extant ini the 
youth's spirit, of which he had not formerly been aware, but which ap- 
‘peated to be of a nature formidable and difficult to be managed ;—while 
the ‘latter (with all his mind set upon an action of which his whole: pre- 
vious ‘life of monotony could not furnish the parallel) perceived that 
something now existed and was on record, tangibly expressive of: the: 
sense he had always entertained of De Mara. The other effect that. here 


took its origin was that produced in the mind of Deboos.. Albert’s little: 
attion in her behalf had penetrated her very heart. ‘The husk of! her! 


tite-seared feelings fell away before it, and was destroyed, for ‘she’ ac~ 
knowledged i in it the first orert act that for many and many a year had 
been done to redeem her from among the neglected of the world. «Hi- 
therto, though her heart had been gradually yielding, she had looked with 
jealousy on the movements of Madeline in her favour, and even om those 
of Albert; she had endeavoured to steel herself against them. She: had 
said, ¢ ‘These are pleasant, but they are fallacies: anon they will fall off, 
and be as nothing ; and Debovs in her old age must ‘take care that she 


is not again the victim of sympathy and girl-heartedness.’ But this little: 
act of Albert had caused a total revolution in her thoughts. Itwas now she. 


who sought the youth, and not he her; and she became as ‘attached to him, 
as devuted to his wishes, and as anxious of his movements, as if she really 
had ‘been the chosen and confidential friend of his eigery or even that 
mother herself.”—vol. i, pp. 247—249. 


Madeline and Albert’s mutual love was equal to any ever felt: by 


twin sisters, We may easily conceive that the solicitude éxperi- 


eneed, by this high-souled girl, on the arrival of the moment when 


a surgical operation was to be performed on. the ears of her bro-. 
thers.wassthat of the most enchaining nature. . She 1s not ad-_ 


mitted to the apartment where the operator has.just declared the 
moment has arrived for the application of his apparatus :-— 

’ But whese footstep was that so hasty and so anxious ?—It was Ma- 
deline’s, as,she stole to the corner that had. been assigned her. How 
stealthy is care—how strangely tacit in all its attributes! Had her step 
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been more resounding than the elephant’s as he ramps along the scorch- 
ing-plains of Asia—had the faint sigh, half-suppressed and half-uttered, 
that forced its way through her lips, been more turbulent than the angry 
roar of Afric’s. fiercest lion, he, to whom both her silchce' and her sighs 
were dedicated, would have been equally unconscious f het ‘vicifiity: 
The. one feeling of her soul was so predominant; that memory played her 
false, and allowed her to forget the individual peculiarities of him for 
whom the feeling existed. | 
« She is hidden in her solitary station: she has but one attitude—that 
of the profoundest listening : she has but one gaze—that towards the 
chamber where the scene in which her soul is present is.enacting : feet 
fixed, eyes unmoved, nostrils dilated, lips compressed—all show. the, one, 
purpose of her spirit; and, but for the. heavy. breath that, against. her, 
will, forces its way into air and. utterance, he, who should gaze upon her,. 
might believe that. she was one—the most beautiful—of. the daughters, 
of that famous city of the dead, where every. expression of the souk has 
its statue, and the suddetiness of the change has modelled Nature. in-all 
her universality of shapes, | | : 
“ But why does she hear no sound? Why is there no stir in. the cha: 
ber—which to her, at that moment, is all the world? . Has she lost, ber. 
faculty? Is she Albert, and Albert she ; and is hearing a sense noJenger: 
belonging to her? Notasound! not a murmer! not a:whisper| not, 
even the whisper of a whisper whereon to found, the, dream. of; one to 
her’awakened and agitated mind! Tey: Peart | 
« Each moment becomes moge unbearable, and she has,that, within her. 
which would burry her like a whirlwind to the spot where her:squl ares 
But there is a spell upon her;—she dare not—gshe cannot break, the 
weight of silence that presses her down, and institutes a want of. motion. 
over each limb and action of her frame. Could she but. hear,a whisper, 
she would go—the moving of a chair, or the opening of a window, 
would unchain her from her attitude; but the grave was never more. 
silent, or vacuum more motionless, than that which imbeds her in the lap 
of torture. a 
“ There is a moment beyond which the mind cannot endure the horror. 
of suspense ;—that moment is arrived with Madeline—her -soul sickens, 
for want of fuod: it has been panting and yearning for some guidance 
to instruct it to a conclusion of what the next room beholds. Food there 
is none, and the wearied spirit can no longer hold out against the faint- 
ness and atrophy that is upon it.. A moment, and she sinks to the earth, 
‘* But a sound—a strange, stirring, spirit stirring sound is heard;— 
the long-looked for nourishment is come. Is it too late ?—a moment, 
must decide, It hurries over her soul, which may be pictured as the sail 
that impels the graceful structure of her body. ‘For an instant'the'fa-— 
bric stoops, as the long hull of the ship gives way when’ ‘first’ she féely’ 
her sails filling with the unexpected gale; but, a8 With that hull, the tm: 
Pression is but momentary, She rights—she he ry em rane 
self! and’ another moment conveys her to the chamber where» Albertis 
fate has been decided.””—vol: ii, pp: 2730. ° i bottin 


She enters the apartment, but though steady be her gaze, it seés 
nothing and no one but her brother, in whose eyes’a strange light 
gleams, and. his ears contract and expand as if urideér the® moves: 


. 
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ments of some new dilation of the organs—he hears. The concert’ 
which had such wondrous effects over the almost regenerated 
youth, as we have already hinted, followed soon after he obtained 
his hearing. The whole is described with a sustained and elaborate 
power. The first little tap of the maestro of the performers, in 
token of the commence, and the start in one grand crash from the 
orchestra have been spoken of, with all their awakening power on 
the young auditor and enthusiast. The detail proceeds :— 


‘“ The first bar had its effect upon Albert: with a convulsive grasp his 
hand clenched the seat on which he sat, as though some great exertion of 
animal strength was necessary to keep him in his place.. Bar on bar suc- 
céeds—and the swelling sound, full of majesty and grace, takes posses- 
sion of all the vacant air. Albert is in ecstacy, but it is that sort of 
ecstacy which seems by its very virtue to threaten to overwhelm the pa-: 
tient; it is tco essential for man to endure. 

‘ ‘The spirit of the composition somewhat subsides. Gently, and in a. 
soothing measure, it seeks to diffuse itself through the soul that a moment. 
before it was taking by storm. The heart of Albert melts within him ; 
and big round tears rush from nature’s sluices down his conscious cheeks, 
Still more and more the measure urges him: he would conceal the deep 
sobbing of his breast, but cannot. 

* Again the measure changes; and again it takes all Albert with it. 
A strange concord of sweet sounds now rushes through the room—not 
the bold and overwhelming summons of the first, nor the gentle insidious 
magic of the second, but a mingling of both. 


‘ The force of Nature could no further go; 
To make a third, she joined the former two.’ 


“For a while—for a short while, Albert listens té the strain ; but it was. 
with a sort of ecstatic agony thit must be relieved, or give way before 
the effort. Norelief comes. It seems as though the great master, whose 
work it was, had been foretold the purpose to which it would that even- 
ing be-applied, and, vain of his power, had put it forth to the utmost of 
his genius. The youth gasps and pants for want of very breath; still 
no release from the sweet agony that thralls him; and then, as if in 
act of mere self-preservation, he rushes from the room he knows not 
whither. 

Which way he moves, he heeds not. The penetrating sounds he has 
just quitted still vibrate in his ears, and he hurries on as though the 
swiftness of his motion might serve to cool the transports of his brain. 
By degrees his rhapsody subsides, and he finds himself, he knows not 
how, on the banks of that mighty lake that is the pride of Switzerland, 
and the admiration of the world. With easier pace and more consider- 
ate tread, he moves along the shore. The dulcet sound of the flowing 
waters, as they meet the land, is a gentler music, and softens the fiery spirit 
awake within him. He rouses from the trance which has come upon him 
like an incubus of pleasing torture, as mighty over him in its sway as 
Allova’s Dream to the soul of the hero, and is able to take survey of each 
surrounding object, The whole scene that thus in a moment breaks upon 
his view is suited to allay the fierce ferment he had undergone: while 
his ear feasts on the tranquil music of the waters, his eye receives alike. 
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delight from the high moon of heaven that silvers all the wave, and by 
its sparkling reflection picks out the snow-capt apex of some great moun: 
tain from thé distant obscurity. As he looks around him, he feels that 
the new-born impressions of his soul are as capable of affording pleasure 
as pain. ‘The first breaking-in upon his unprepared sensory has lost 
its irritating influence; and what remains is of that elastic and joy- 
exciting kind in which the mind delights to revel, and which gives it tone 
and feeling to imbibe the most refreshing delights from all that nature 
and the world offer to its survey.”’—vol. ii, pp. 48—51. 


But we must hear something more of Madeline, who has, with all 
the strength of her nature, become enamoured of the Count, while 
he, from a careful study of her character, finds, that to complete 
his mastery over her soul, the excitement of her jealousy will bea 
notable measure. Accordingly, at a ball to which he conducts her, 
he takes care to bestow all his attentions upon another, and even 
to leave his confiding partner to be stared at, as destitute of a beau, 
while he dances with the new favourite. A very pretty lover’s quarrel 
arises out of this, which, however, upon the sensitive and high 
spirited Madeline, threatens to exceed the effects anticipated by the 
intriguing Count. She leaves the ball-room for her lodgings, and 
the first time he calls upon her afterwards, he is bold enough to 
bring with him the very lady who seemed to have transplanted, 
Madeline. Now for a specimen of female vituperation :— , 


“De Mara enters—but not alone! For a moment there is a, dizzy 
something before her eyes that prevents her recognition of his companion. 
He speaks, and her ear and eye at the same moment make her acquainted 
with the intruder. 

“tis our dear Mademoiselle Basault,’ said he; ‘I would take no 
denial; but insisted on her coming to make your better acquaintance.” 

‘‘ Jt was indeed she. But what could her presence mean? was it not 
enough that this intruder had been forced by the Count’s behaviour into 
the chamber of her soul, but must she also be made privy to the solitude 
of her agony? 

“De Mara himself, full of resolution as he was to go through with the 
scene, quailed before the sudden change of aspect in Madeline. On his 
entry he found her countenance tutored by a meek and candid breathing 
of the soul, as if willing to hear aught that should extenuate the cruel 
course he had pursued. But the introduction of Mademoiselle Basault 
had lighted the torch of war through her whole frame, and fearfully did 
it blaze a thousand beacons from her flashing eye. | 

‘‘ The tempest scarcely threatened ere it burst. | 

“ * Is this well !’ cried Madeline, and as she spoke, her voice proclaimed 
a fellow-feeling with the spirit that was rifein everytrait of herc7 untenance 
—‘Is this well !—or is it not soul-less and most pitiful to crush the victim; 
and then bring youragent to feast upon her struggles. Henceforth you will 
do well to forget that you are a man; for the restof mankind, when’ the 
tale is known, will register you with those prowlers of the desert that 
steal through the mists of night to dart upon their helpless prey.’ 

‘*« Heavens, Madeline!’ cried De Mara,‘ you do not understand—’ 

_ “ Madeline interrupted him— Too well I understand ! Oh, that those 
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gifts of Heaven which enable me to do so, were extinct within me, that I 
might lie down, and know not what thought or recollection was. Is 
this the battle you wage with a poor unprotected girl? or will not mere 
war satisfy you, that you must thus creep in ambush upon the inaggent, 
and, taking advantage of her simple faith, make her fall before your 
ruthless ally 2” ) : 

_ “* Believe me, dear Madam,’ cried the astonished Mademoiselle, Ba- 
sault,‘ I am no party to this; I do not even understand what.it means.’ 

“ Madeline looked in her face, and her tone altered. ‘I do believe you,’ 
at length said she, in a solemn voice; ‘ and I pity you the more. Beware 
jn time of his voice of poisoning music, dread his blandishments, more 
treacherous than the snake’s dread rattle, with which he fascinates his 
vietim. You-have known him but a short time, and may throw off his 
unholy charms ; I have been the betrayed of a season, and am fast locked 
to my mistake.’ 

‘« « Believe me, Madeline,’ cried De Mara, offering to take her hand— 
_ **Donot touch me,’ said she, and she spoke with a wild vehemence 
of gesture; ‘ you have touched my soul, and it is withered ;—would. you 
also: unnerve my corporeal frame? I confided in you, and you -have 
betrayed me. My heart believed in your love, and was proud to love in 
return. Alas, its pride is humbled ;—its spirit is entombed in the 
den of despair !"—and then, as if unable longer to endure the feeling 
that was upon her, she rushed from the apartment, and sought the sanctity 
of her own chamber.”—vol. ii, pp. 127—130. 

The plot deepens ; it becomes more intricate and arresting ;:Ma- 
deline’s heart, by every new excitement, is only the more enchained, 
‘But we must return to a notice of the absorbed and dreaming Al- 
bert, whose reveries are gathering strength and compass, and who 
is swayed by a superhuman:secret, which so colours and affects the 
deepening destiny of the tale, that the reader, through the skill of 
the author, sympathises in fancies and feelings, which in: coarser 
harids would be repulsive and unnatural. The secret, though. in- 
comprehensible by ordinary mortals, amounted to this, that Albert 
could say, “Here stands the man that possesses the secret of the 
sdul’s ‘transfusion—that can change his own mind with that of any 
éther, or can pour that which is in one man’s brain, into another’s, 
and reverse the operation as long as life endures.” He discloses it 
to his sister. She cares for nothing, but to ascertain beyond doubt 
the real tenour of the Count de Mara’s feelings towards her. His 
soul must be probed by the infallible and mysterious test, which 
she had now within her control; and for this purpose she requires 
the consent of Albert. It is impossible to form any thing like a 
just conception of the delicacy and power with which the story is 
now wrought out, by any broken portions of it. But specimens we 
shall nevertheless offer. He has just said that he will acknowledge 
no principle which has not honesty of intention for its beginning 
and its finish. 

‘«‘*« What means my brother ?’ 

‘©¢] mean,’ replied Albert, ‘an apology to my sister for what may have 
appeared strange, but was not intended so. When-the mystery, of which 
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you last night witnessed the-explication, ‘was hanging Over my faoulti¢s)in 
all the’ darksome grandeur of obscurity—or “when it-burst’ forth Ovi'that, 
night: when your wild “and uncontrolled exptession of featurés lent it.a. 
flame by which its beacon- piles, wanting only. that, were set a-blaze—was. 
it wonder, was it marvel that the young and unformed. mind of a scarcely. 
more than boy should be bewildered in the vast labyrinths that. sueh a, 
subject at: on¢e threw open to’ his consideration? ~ And when last night 
your searching and heart-wringing words tore the secret from the receptacle 
im which I fondly hoped that it was for ever buried, was it matter of sur- 
prise that I should mourn over the last singleness of my knowledge? Let. 
this, Madeline, be the key to what is passed; and since it is destined that 
in thé details of this wonderful unhinging of the door that Nature has esta- 
blished for the soul of man, we are to go hand in hand, from this moment 
lét my chary and abstemious eagerness to have the secret all my own’ be 
forgotton between us, that we may, with the more real and lasting enjoy- 
ment, whisper to each other the wild thoughts that our joint’ knowledge 
will originate! Let the unsharing dream of my youthfal blood-be forgiven ! 
fiet my uncouth demeanour, my solitary wanderings, my anwisé avoidance 
of the open confidence of a sister’s heart be forgiven. and forgotten t Henee- 
forth we will be one, single and indissoluble, even as though we had 
tised this great mystery on ourselves, and each had received the other’ siéeul 
transfused. “Excuse these many words, my sister—acceptthem in: apo- 
logy of my past silence—and let’ the Orphans of t'nwalden hereafter live, 
as they were bidden in those last and touching sentences of our uncle's 
letter.’ ! 
‘sMadeline listened to her brother’s address mith the prafauniest. atten- 
tion:.each word that.dropped from his lips made, her heart more and more 
glad; for she saw, in them, as she thought, the free pledges and forerupners 
of. his:acceptation of the proposition she was about to make.’ "—vol. j i, 
pp-92—94. 


After the dialogue has proceeded for some len th further, he 
asks of his sister what she would have him do ? ‘And since. there 
must be a second party to the proceeding,-where was. there,one.to 
be found. that could. be trusted ?—‘‘ The Count de Mara,” replied 
Madeline. .“¢ No no,” cried the other, “ never. will I consent. to 
such a selection.” She then upbraids her brother. with all the 


aroused violence of. her nature. Non 


*«* Are these words to me?’ exclaimed the brother; and dare'you doubt 


thy affection? “Do you remember last night? Do you remember how I 
tore in pieces the web that my fancy had: woven around my diseovery,:for 


the purpose of admitting .you within its precincts? "Do you remember’ but 
ten minutes ago when I gave up the sanctity and fine abstraction of:my 
secret. in obedience to your prayer to make it practical and miei 


‘And after this, can you—dare you doubt my affection?’ _ 


-.“ * Prove its entireness by yielding this last po: int : OF let me have none 


‘of it.’ 


“*'You have my answer,’ cried Albert; ‘never shall De’ Mara’ be’ in. 


strumental to the development of transfusion, 
.“* Then never will Madeline have faith in such half-love® and affec- 


‘tion. Rather would she wander, alone and unbrothered, Abroad surface 


vot. tt. (1835.) No.7. i 
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of the globe! Rather would she penetrate the entanglements of some 
unexplored forest, till she arrivéd where man’s foot never yet trod, 
frightening the solitude of unnumbered ages with her exclamations, ‘J 
have no brother!—I have no friend! Albert, farewell!’ and with disap» 
pointment in her manner, and anger deepet-séeated’ on her brow, she 
quitted the room. | fied 

“ The youth looked after her with astonishment, He-would have stopped 
her; but he knew not with what words, or with what comfort. To risk 
the possibility of De Mara being a sharer im his discovery, his every 
feeling forbade :—to persuade his sister under the present vehement im- 
pulse of her spirit to give up the proposition, was hopeless and: not to 
be entertained. Albert, therefore, though he would have stopped her, 
could not: all he might do was to watch her hasty but deep-resolyed 
steps; and as she closed the door he felt his heart sink within him. I 
was not in his nature to refuse any thing to Madeline; and thorough 
conviction informed him that in being thus determined he had adopted 
the more judicious course; he felt as if his conscience half'réproached him 
for having so perseveringly withstood her prayer. What had passed was 
asad and grievous prelude to the all-relying confidence which but half 
an hour before he had been proposing to his sister; and though he stele 
forth again to seek his late prized sohtude, he-could not help doubting 
whether he should now reap from it that single and entire enjoyment, 
which for the last month it had bestowed on his delighted feelings.’’—+ 
vol. iii, pp. 65—67. 


Our readers will hence see, in some measure, how the plo 
deepens; but the result we must not disclose. Now, while it would not 
be«difficult to point out very serious objections to certain principles 
involved in fictions of this class—which indeed have often been 
urged against the Godwin school—we rather close our review by 


saying, that Trarsfusion will take a high stand among the number, 
and become a standard novel in British literature. 





Art. VIII.— Specimens of the Table Talk of the late Samuel Taylor Cole- 
ridge. 2vols. London: John Murray. 1835. 


CoLeripce stands in the foremost rank among men of genius. 
Whether we consider his early promise or his matured achieve- 
ments, he is one of the most extraordinary and worthy, even of that 
small phalanx. What a lovely and noble object for our contempla- 
tion and instruction does he appear! ‘To the loftiest poetic tempe- 
rament, and metaphysical acumen the most refined, soaring, and 
original, he joined all the beauties of humanity and a Christianized 
spirit. He appears still greater and lovelier than can belong even 
to these rare qualities ; for he was the object of unceasing obloquy 
through life, cast mercilessly upon him by the narrow-minded or the 
vindictive, and a martyr to mental and bodily suffering of no ordi- 
naryamount. Indeed there was nothing ordinary about him. He 
was only the more sublimated and purified by affliction, while he 
gathered glory from the malignity of his enemies ;' so that as long 
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as the light of cultivated genius and true’ religion “dwells upon’ ‘the 
earth, Coleridge’s name will command ‘the love arid veneration ‘of 
mankind. Ftd a 
‘We cannot here enter into any particular consideration of 
Coleridge’s extraordinary features of character and genius. . These, 
which have for many years been the subjects of wonder to the .com- 
paratively few who had access to his retirement, are now rapidly and 
firmly taking hold of an empire’s admiration. Neither can we 
speak particularly of his system of philosophy, which he never him: 
self fully developed. Its groundwork, however, consisted in the dif 
ference between reason and understanding, which he said was pre- 
eminently the gradus ad philosophiam, and when taken more in 
detail, combined’ physiology and metaphysics. Of this theory it 
has been said, that though its aims are great and noble, yet it never 
advances beyond a few steps in a direct flight towards its object ; 
and we must admit, as indeed was admitted by himself, that his 
works in this department are merely a preparation for the fall de- 
velopment of his “ System for a Christian Man.” But we are 
greatly mistaken if this preparation, consisting as it does of, innu- 
merable fragmentary links, is not destined (to use the language of 
the editor of his “ Table Talk’’), to shew itself to be ‘the day’s- 
work of a giant. “‘ He has been melted into the very heart of the 
rising literatures of England and America ; and the principles he 
has taught are the master-light of the moral and intellectual, bein 
of men, who, if they shall fail to save, will assuredly illustrate 
condemn the age in which they live. As it is, they ’bide ‘their 
time.” Of his philosophical writings we have, when speaking, ge- 
nerally, only farther to observe, that not only were his wor. 
which are properly so called, portions and specimens, but the whole 
of his poetry, even the seemingly most disjointed fragments, belong 
to a general system, as was also the constant current of his oral 
discourses‘in his “‘ Table Talk.”” Indeed Coleridge, whether jn. his 
books, his words, or his life, taught constantly a systematic philo- 
sophy, and unless when the abstruse nature of the subject, or the 
very subtle perceptions or glorious illustrations of this wonderful 
man, removed it from common minds, so as to forbid them to pass 
judgment thereon, it was anyon y Nae simple, and essentially 
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was something greater and worthier than any or all of these accdm- 
plishments™ a peculiarities about him. We allude to’ what 
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amounted to a mighty phenomenon in his nature and charaeter, 
and adopt the words of the editor of his “ ‘Table Talk ” when he 
says, ‘* le was, indeed, more distinguished from other great men 
of letters by: his moral thirst after the trath—the ideal truth—in 
his own mind, than by his merely intellectual qualifications.” 

As an introduction to Coleridge’s ‘‘ Table Talk” we gladly avail 
ourselves of a few notices furnished by the editor in his elegant and 
affectionate preface to the work : a tribute honourable to the writer 

as it is to the memory of his illustrious relative. - We could have 
no patience with any one who either bestowed a reluctant or qualified 
praise upon the author of ‘“‘ The Friend ”—who found pleasure in 
detecting defects, or sought distinction by pecking at such a.noble, 
and valuable character, and who derived not a dignity of feeling and 
purpose from the reflection of having lived a contemporary with the 
deceased poet. It.was a privilege of no calculable kind to have 
access to such a Christian philosopher and poet’s presence. One 
cannot conceive of listening to the magical wisdom and elevation of 
Coleridge’s spirit, without gathering a portion of its genius; and 
who but the most ungrateful would be niggard of acknowledgment 
and admiration? It is not the editor and collector of the riches 
contained in these volumes that deserves any blame in the respect. 
alluded to. He tells us, that nearly fourteen years since, he became 
a frequent visiter in Mr. Coleridge’s domestic circle, and that on 
the very first evening which was thus spent, he committed to writ- 
ing, as correctly as he could, the principal parts of his admired 
friend’s conversation. What was thus begun was continued to be 
done, till these occasional notes grew to a large mass, of which the 
volumes before us contain a specimen, such indeed as seemed fit for. 
present publication. No doubt these notes, owing to various as- 
signable causes, must be very imperfect accounts and pictures of. 
the living stream that flowed so copiously and brilliantly to the ad- 
miration of the youthful disciple. But he hopes that all is not lost 
—that the fame of the loved and lamented speaker will lose nothing 
thereby, and that the cause of truth and goodness will be every way 
a gainer. ‘‘ ‘I’his sprig,” says the editor, “ though slight and im- 
mature, may yet become its place, in the poet’s wreath of honour, 
among flowers of graver hue.” 

The editor characterises a day spent with Coleridge as a Sabbath, 
past expression deep, and tranquil, and serene. 

**'You came to a man who had travelled in many countries and in criti- 
cal times; who had seen and felt the world in most of its ranks and in 
many of its vicissitudes and weaknesses; one to whom all literature 
and genial art were absolutely subject, und to whom, with a reasonable 
presi 80 as to technical details, all science was in a most extraordi-. 

degree familiar. ‘Throughout a long-drawn summer’s day would this 
man talk to you in low, equable, but clear and musical, tones, concerning - 
things human. and divine ; marshalling all history, harmonizing all experi- 
ment, probing the depths of your consciousness, and revealing visions of 
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viory and of terror to the imagination ;’ but pouring’ withal such floods of 
Jight upon the mind, that you might, for a season, like Paul, become blind 
in the very act of conversion. And this he would do, without so much as 
one allusion to himself, without a word of reflection on others, save when 
‘any given act fell naturally in the way of his discourse—without one 
anecdote that was not pro»f and illustration of a previous position ;— 
gratifying no passion, indulging no caprice, but, with a calm maste 
over your soul, leading you onward and onward for ever through a 
thousand windings, yet with no pause, to some magnificent point ih 
which, as in a focus, all the party-coloured rays of his discourse should 
‘converge in light. In all this, he was, in truth, your teacher and guide’; 
tut in a little while you might forget that he was other thun‘a fellow- 
student and the companion of your way—so playful was his manner, 
‘so simple his language, so affectionate the glance of his pleasant. eye! 
‘There were, indeed, some whom Coleridge tired, and some whom 
ire sent asleep. It would occasionally so happen,: when the abstruser 
mood was strong upon him, and the visiter was narrow and wungenial. 
I have seen him at times when you could not incarnate .him—wheh 
he shook aside your petty questions and doubts, and burst with, some 
impatience through the obstacles of common conversation. ‘Then, ;es- 
caped from the flesh, he would soar upwards into an atmosphere alinost 
too rare to breathe, but which seemed proper to Aim, and there he 
would float at ease. Like enough, what Coleridge then. said, his’ sub- 
tlest listener would not understand as a man understands a newspaper ; 
but upon such a listener there would steal an influence, and \an'im- 
pression, and a sympathy; there would be a gradual attempering of‘his 
body and spirit, till his total being vibrated with one pulse ‘alone,vand 
thought became merged in contemplation ;— ) led. 
And so, his senses gradually wrapt 


In a half sleep, he’d dream of better worlds, 
And dreaming hear thee still, O singing lark, 
That sangest like an angel in the clouds !” 
vol. i, pp. XV—Xyll. | 
We are here told that it would be a great mistake to, suppose 
that the general character of Mr. Coleridge’s conversation, was: ab- 
struse or rhapsodical. We agree with the editor in thinking that 
the specimens now published prove that his ordinary manner, was 
plain and direct enough. Unlike some illustrious men who, were 
great talkers, he was a discourser, and by no means dramatic. or 
graphic. How unlike Scott in this respect, whose representations 
walk amongst us as plainly as flesh and blood can appear, instead 
of flashing, in their meteor-like speed over head, a supernatural 
beauty and effulgence. He took a large and cyclical scope,,‘‘ ynfit 
for the dinner-table, and too long-breathed for the patience of’a 
chance visiter, but which, to those who knew for what they. came, 


was the object of their profoundest admiration, as it was the source 
of their most valuable instruction.” I Sordeb ate 


“The more time he took, the better pleased weré such Vvisiterss for 


they came expressly to listen, and had ample proof how tral he‘hiad ‘de- 
clared, that whatever difficultics he might feel, with pen in hand,’ m ‘the 
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expression of his meaning, he never found the smaliest hitch or impediy 
ment in the utterance of his most subtile reasonings. by word of mouth, 
How many a time and oft have I felt his abstrusest thoughts steal rhythmi- 
eally on my soul, when chanted forth by him! Nay, how often have I 
fancied I heard rise up in answer to his gentle touch, an interpreting music 
of my.own, as from the passive strings of some wind-smitten lyre ! 3 
+ Mr. Coleridge’s conversation at all times required attention, because 
what. he said was so individual and unexpected. But when he was-dealing 
deeply with a question, the demand upon the intellect of the hearer was 
very great; not so much for any hardness of language, for his diction was 
always simple and easy ; nor for the abstruseness of the thoughts, for 
they generally explained, or appeared to explain, themselves ; but pre- 
eminently on account of the seeming remoteness of his associations, and 
the exceeding subtlety of his transitional links. Upon this point it is very 
happily, though, according to my observation, too generally, remarked, 
by one whose powers and opportunities of judging were so eminent that the 
obliquity of his testimony in other respects is the more unpardonable ;— 
* Coleridge, to many people—and often I have heard the complaint—seem- 
ed to wander; and he seemed then to wander the most, when, in fact, his 
resistance to the wandering instinct was greatest—viz. when the compass 
and huge circuit, by which his illustrations moved, travelled farthest into 
remote regions, before they began to revolve. Long before this coming 
round commenced, most people had lost him, and naturally enough sup- 
posed that he had lost himself. They continued to admire the separate 
beauty of the thoughts, but did not see their relations to the dominant 
theme. * * * * However, I can assert, upon my long and intimate know- 
ledge of Coleridge’s mind, that logic the most severe was as inalienable 
from, his modes of thinking, as grammar from language.” —pp. xix—xxi. 


The quotation in the above extract is taken from Tait’s Maga- 
zine, and may be considered the more just and valuable, inasmuch 
as the writer from whom it is borrowed has imposed upon himself 
the ungracious labour of detracting from what we consider to be an 
unquestionable feature in Coleridge’s literary works and conversa- 
tion : we allude to the charge of plagiarism brought against him. 
Now, if ever there was an independent and original thinker, that 
man was Coleridge ; this feature essentially belonged to his nature, 
and it was his ambition to exhibit himself in its cultivation. It 
seems to us a paltry as well as unfounded charge. If Coleridge 
ever stole, we firmly believe it was, as we once heard Scott say of 
himself, when in the course of one of his graphic and curious stories, 
a listener exclaimed, “‘ Why, that is one of my stories, though so 
altered as to seem original!” ‘ Dear me,” quoth the quaint and 
calm humourist, ‘do you think I wad tak’ your hat and coat with- 
out putting a rich band upon the one, and a silver button on the 
other?” In this way William Shakspeare was a reckless plagiarist, 
for even he did not think himself debarred from appropriating other 
people’s goods to his own use, by displaying them to infinitely 
greater advantage by his style of selting. 

But the accuracy of the writer in Tait’s Magazine, when he 
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speaks of Coleridge’s visiters admiring the separate beauty of his 
thoughts, without seeing their relations. to. the dominant theme, 
might be corroborated by the general experience of mankind, who 
have for a time been carried beyond their own sphere, by the 

wer of another’s. oratory over abtruse subjects, in his soaring 
flights. Coleridge’s expositions of metaphysical theories were so 
attractive and dazzling, that many, we doubt not, have fancied they 
have discovered the links of his system, or the entire scope of his 
elucidation, when they were transported with an undefined delight, 
rather than vouchsafed an access to the sanctuary in which he was 
at home. The editor of these volumes felicitously refers to this 
sort of dreamy conception of the great discoverer’s philosophy, and 
in a satisfactory manner explains how the art of remembering its 
train might be cultivated. 


“ I can well remember occasions, in which, after listening to Mr. Cole- 
ridge for several delightful hours, I have gone away with divers splendid 
masses of reasoning in my head, the separate beauty and coherency of 
which I deeply felt, but how they had produced, or how they bore upon, 
eachother, 1 could not then perceive. Insuchcases I have mused sometimes 
even for days afterwards upon the words, till at length, spontaneously as it 
seemed, ‘the fire would kindle,’ and the association, which had escaped 
my utmost efforts of comprehension before, flash itself all at once upon 
my mind, with the clearness of noon-day light. ’ 

“It may well be imagined that a style of conversation so continuous 
and diffused as that which I have just attempted to describe, prestiited 
remarkable difficulties to a mere reporter by memory. It is easy to pre- 
serve the pithy remark, the brilliant retort, or the pointed anecdote; these 
stick of themselves, and their retention requires no effort of mind, ; But 
where the salient angles are comparatively few, and the object of atten- 
tion is a long-drawn subtle discoursing, you can never recollect, except 
by yourself thinking the argument over again. In so doing, the order 
and the characteristic ex pressions will for the most part spontaneously arise; 
and it is scarcely credible with what degree of accuracy languagé may 
be thus preserved, where practice has given some dexterity, and lon 
familiarity with the speaker has enabled, or almost forced, you to enrch 
the outlines of his manner. Yet with all this, so peculiar were the flow 
and breadth of Mr. Coleridge’s conversation, that I am very sensible how 
much those who can best judge will have to complain of my representa- 
tion of it.”—vol. i, pp. xxiii—xxv. 


It has been said, that criticism with Coleridge was a great 
science, and that perhaps he is the first English critic, who “has 
scientifically pursued it. His discernment of the laws of mind, 
and their application to the productions of genius, enabled him fo 
Steer directly and consistently, so as also to throw a placid light 
upon his path, to the immediate perception and instruction of? his 
disciples. He says, that he “laboured at a solid foundation on 
which permanently to ground his opinions in the component faéul- 
ties of the human mind itself, and their comparative dignity and 
importance.” The result of his labour he has applied to many 
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authors, and to Shakspeare among the rest. We give a specimen 
frony his’ Table ‘Talk, which is~ in perfect harmony. with his criti. 
‘cisms elsewhere upon the same master dramatist. 4 


- ** Othello must not be conceived as a negro, but a high and chivatfous 
Moorish chief. Shakspeare learned the spirit of the character from the 
Spanish poetry, which was prevalent in England in his time. Jealousy 
does not strike me as the point in his passion; I take it to be rather an 
agony that the creature, whom he had believed angelic, with whom he 
had garnered _.up his heart, and whom he could not help still loving, should 
be proved impure and worthless. It was the struggle not to love her. 
It was a moral indignation and regret that virtue should so fall :—* But 
yet the pity of it Iago!—O Iago! the pity of it, Iago!’ In addition to 
this, his honour was concerned : Iago would not have succeeded but Ly 
hinting that his honour was compromised. There is no fe rocity in 
Othello; his mind is majestic and composed. He deliberately determines 
to die; and speaks his last speech with a view of shewing his attachment 
to the Venetian state, though it had superseded him. 

“ Schiller has the material sublime; to produce an effect, he sets you 
‘a whole town on fire, and throws infants with their mothers into the 
flames, or locks up a father in an old tower. But Shakspeare drops a 
handkerchief, and the same or greater effects follow. 

‘¢ Lear is the most tremendous effort of Shakspeare as a poet; Hamlet 
as.a.philosopher or meditater ; and Othello is the union of the two. There 
is something gigantic and unformed in the former two; but in the latter, 
everything assumes its due place and proportion, and the whole mature 
‘powers of his mind are displayed i in admirable equilibrium, 

“ T have often told you that I do not think there is any jealousy, pro- 
perly so called, in the character of Othello. There is no pre-disposition 
to Suspicion, which I take to be an essential term in the definition of the 
kept Desdemona very truly told Emilia that he was not jealous, that 

s, ‘of ‘a’ jealous habit, and he says so as truly of himself. Iago’s sugges- 
sida, you see, are quite new to him; they do not correspond with mis 
thitig of alike nature previously in ‘his ‘mind. If Desdemona had, 
fact, been guilty,no one would have thought of calling Othello’s contd 
that of a jealous man. He could not act otherwise than he did with the 
lights. he had ; whereas jealousy can never be strictly right. See how 
utterly unlike Othello is to Leontes, in the Winter’s Tale, or even to 
Leonatus, in Cymbeline! ‘The jealousy of the first proceeds from an 
evident trifle, and something like hatred is mingled with it; and the con- 
duct of Leonatus in accepting the wager, and exposing his wife to. the 
trial, denotes a jealous temper already formed. 

‘ Hamlet’s character is the prevalence of the abstracti:g and general- 


izing habit over the practical. He does not want courage, skill, will, or 


opportunity ; but every incident sets him thinking; and it ix curious, and, 
at the same time, strictly natural, that Hamlet, who all the play seems 
reason itself, should be impelled, at last, by mere accident to effect his 
object. I have a smack of Hamlet, myself, if I may say so. 

‘+ A Maxim is a conclusion upon observation of matters of fact, and 
is merely retrospective: an Idea, or, if you like, a Principle, carries 
knowledge within itself, and 1s prospective. Pulonius is a man of max- 
ims. Whilst he is descanting on matters of past experience, as in that 
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excellent speech to Latrtes' befure ‘he sets out on his travels, he is “admit 
rable; but when he ‘comes to advise or project, heis a mere dotard: '' You 
see, Hamlet, as the nian of ideas, despises him. : 


« A min of maxims only is like a Cyclops with one eye, and that eyé¢ 
placed in the back of the head. 


“ In the scene with Ophelia, in the third act, Hamlet is beginning with 
great and unfeigned tenderness ; but, perceiving her reserve and coyness, 
fancies there are some listeners, and then, to sustain his part, breaks out 
into all that coarseness. 


‘«‘ Love is the ad niration and cherishing of the amiable qualities of the 
beloved person, upon the condition of yourself being the object of their 
action. ‘The qualities of the sexes correspond. The man’s courage is 
loved by the women, whose fortitude again is coveted by the man. His 
vigorcus intellect is answered by her infallible tact. 

« Measure for Measure is the single exception to the delightfulness of 
Shakspeare’s plays. It is a hateful work, although Shaksperian through- 
out. Our feelings of justice are grossly wounded in Angelo’s escape. 
Isabella herself contrives to be unamiable, and Claudio is detestable.” — 
pp. 1—3 and 67—72. 

In one of Coleridge’s published works, he states the two: follow- 
ing critical aphorisms to have been abstracted from his reading and 
meditation at an early age, which shew how he laboured at a: solid 
foundation. He says, “ First, that not the poem which we have 
read, but that to which we return with the greatest: pleasure, ‘pos- 
sesses the genuine power, and claims the name of essential poetry. 
Second, that whatever lines can be translated into other words of 
the same language, without diminution of their significance, either 
in sense or association, or in any worthy feeling, are so far vicious 
in their diction.” In his Biographia Literaria, he has this striking 
aphorism :—‘* Our genuine admiration of a great poet, Js ,a,cqn-, 
tinuous undercurrent of feeling ; it is everywhere present, but 
seldom anywhere as a separate excitement.” The sententious and 
convincing character of his dicta, is also everywhere powerfully 
shewn in his Table Talk. . 

Many of Coleridge’s discourses relate to religious topics,’ in 
which he introduces freely his biblical criticisms. It may be said, 
that in these he embraces extremes, but it cannot be added that they 
do not generally adhere to the doctrines of the English Church, of 
which he was a staunch friend ; and yet some of his opponents in 
religious and political sentiments, admit that his creed was formed 
on no sectarian prejudices. _We quote what he says in one section, 
of the prophecies of the Old Testament—of Messiah—the Jews— 
and the l'rinity :— 


“ If the prophecies of the Old Testament are not rightly interpreted 
of Jesus our Christ, then there is no prediction whatever contained in it 
of that stupendous event—the rise and establishment of Christianity— 
Im comparison with which all the preceding Jewish history is as nothing. 
With the ex¢eption of the book of Daniel, which the Jews thémselves 
never classed among their prophecies, and an obscure text cf Jeremiah, 
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there is not a passage in all the Old Testament which favours the notion 
of a temporal Messiah. What moral object was there, for whichsuch a 
Messiah should come? What could he have been but a sort of virtuous 
Sesostris or Buonaparte ? | 

“I know that some excellent men—Israelites without guile—do-not in 
fact expect the advent of any Messiah ; but believe, or suggest that it may 
possibly have been God's will and meaning, that the Jews should remain 
a quiet light among the nations, for the purpose of pointing at the doc. 
trine of the unity of God. To which I say, that this truth of the essential 
unity of God has been preserved, and gloriously preached by Christianity 
alone. The Romans never shut up their temples, nor ceased to worship 
a hundred or a thousand gods and goddesses, at the bidding of the Jews; 
the Persians, the Hindus, the Chinese, learned nothing of this great truth 
from the Jews. But from Christians they did learn it in various degrees, 
and are still learning it. The religion of the Jews is indeed a light; 
but it is as the light of the glow-worm, which gives no heat, and illu- 
mines nothing but itself. 

“It has been objected to me, that the vulgar notions of the Trinity 
are at variance with this doctrine; and it was added, whether as flatter 
or sarcasm matters not, that few believers in the Trinity thought of it as 
Idid. ‘To which again humbly, yet confidently, I reply, that my superior 
light, if superior, consists in nothing more than this—thatI more clearly 
see that the doctrine of Trinal Unity is an absolute truth transcending 
my human means of understanding it, or demonstrating it. I may or 
may not be able to utter the formula of my faith in this mystery in more 
logical terms than some others; but this I say; Go and ask the most or- 
dinary man, a professed believer in this doctrine, whether he believes in 
and worships a plurality of Gods, and he will start with horror at the 
bare suggestion. He may not be able to explain his creed in exact terms; 
but he will tell you that he does believe in one God, and in one God 
only—reason about it as you may. 

* What all the churches of the East and West, what Romanist and 
Protestant believe in common, that I call Christianity. In no proper 
sense of the word can J call Unitarians and Socinians believers in Christ; 


at least, not in the only Christ of whom I have read or know anything.” 
—vol. i, pp. 91—94. 


It is well known that Coleridge’s political opinions were of an 
extreme order. throwing their weight into the Tory or Conserva- 
tive scale, for these two reasons, says the editor: ‘“ First, generally, 
because he had a deep conviction, that the cause of freedom and 
of truth is now seriously menaced by a democratical spirit, grow- 
ing more and more rabid every day, and giving no doubtful pro- 
mise of the tyranny to come ; and secondly, in particular, because, 
the national Church was to him the ark of the covenant of his be- 
loved country, and he saw the Whigs about to coalesce with those 
whose avowed principles lead them to lay the hand of spoliation 
upon it.” But we shall let this subject alone, and extract in pre- 
ference a few specimens of criticism on other subjects which are 
distinguished by infinite taste and nicety of perception. Literature 
is a field where he is quite at home, whether ancient or modern. 
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“Rabelais is a most. wonderful writer. Pantagruel is the Reason ; 
Panurge the Understanding—the pollarded man, the man;with every 
faculty except the reason. I scarcely know an example more illustrative 
of the distinction between the two. Rabelais had no mode of speaking 
the truth in those days butin such a form as this; as it was, he was in- 
debted to the King’s protection for his life. Some.of the commentators 
talk about his book being all political; there are contemporary politics 
in it of course, but the real scope is much higher and more philosophical. 
It is in vain to look about for a hidden meaning in all that he has written; 
you will observe that, after any particularly deep thrust, as the Papima- 
nia, for example, Rabelais, as if to break the blow, and to appear uncon- 
scious of what he has done, writes achapter or two of pure buffoonery. 
He, every now and then, flashes you a glimpse of a real face from his 
magic lantern, and then buries the whole scene in mist. The morality 
of the work is of the most refined and exalted kind; as for the manners, 
to be sure, I cannot say much. 

“ Swift was anima Rabelaisit habitans in sicco—the soul of Rabelais 
in a dry place. fe 

« Yet Swift was rare. Can any thing beat his remark on King Wil- 
liam’s motto—Recepit non rapuit— that the Receiver was as bad as 
the Thief ?’ 

“ Galileo was a great genius, and so was Newton ; but it would take 
two or three Galileos and Newtons to make one Kepler. It isin the order 
of Providence, that the inventive, generative, constitutive mind—+-the 
Kepler—should come first; and then that the patient and collective. mind 
—the Newton—should follow, and elaborate the pregnant queries and 
illumining guesses of the former. The Jaws of the planetary system are, 
in fact, due to Kepler... There is not a more glorious achievement of 
scientific genius upon record, than Kepler’s guesses, prophecies, and ulta- 
mate apprehension of the law of mean distances of the planets as con- 
nected with the periods of their revolution round the sun. Gravitation, 
too, he had fully conceived; but, because it seemed inconsistent with 
some received observations on light, he gave it up, in allegiance, as he 
says,to Nature. Yet the idea vexed and haunted his mind; ‘ Vezat me 
et lacessit,’ are his words, I believe. 

“We praise Newton's clearness and steadiness. He was clear and 
steady, no doubt, whilst working out, by the help of an admirable geo- 
metry, the idea brought forth by another. Newton had his ether, and 
could not rest in—he could not conceive—the idea of alaw. He thought 
it a physical thing after all. As for his chronology, I believe, those who 
are most competent to judge, rely on it less and less every day. His 
lucubrations on Daniel and the Revelations seem to me little less than 
mere raving.”’—pp. 177—179 and 216, 217. 


_There are many opinions in these volumes, from which we must 
dissent. There is also querulousness, owing, no doubt, to the dis- 
courser’s bodily infirmities and his frequent dejection of mind. But 
one cannot read and examine any considerable portion of his Talk, 
without admiring and loving the man—without desiring to read 
more, and without feeling enlightened either by some discovery or 


warmed by a kindred glow of zeal, imagination, or piety. 
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Onf reader’s may be curious to learn how one great talker judged 
of others ‘celebrated for the same talent. RS rn a 


__.“ Dr. Johnson’s fame now rests principally upon Boswell. It is im- 
possible not to be amused with such a book. But his bow-wow manner 
must have had a good deal to do with the effect produced;—for no one, 
I suppose, will set Johnson before Burke—and Burke was a great and 
universal talker ;—yet now we hear nothing of this except by some 
chance remarks in Boswell. The fact is, Burke, like all men of genius 
who love to talk at all, was very discursive and continuous; hence he js 
not reported; he seldom said the sharp short things that Johnson almost 
‘always did, which produce a more decided effect at the moment, and 
which are so much more easy to carry off. Besides, as to Burke’s tes- 
timony to Johnson’s powers, you must remember that Burke was a great 
courtier ; and, afterall, Burke said and wrote more than once that he thought 


‘Johnson greater in talking than in writing, and greater in Boswell than 
in real life.”—pp. 216—218. 


The only other passages we shall extract, are from Recollections. 
of Coleridge, written by the editor’s brother, Mr. Justice Cele- 
ridge, dated, 21st April, 1811—Richmond. ‘The extract forms a 
suitable conclusion to our paper :— ? 


‘‘Before breakfast we walked into Mr. May’s delightful book-room, 
where he was again silent in admiration of the prospect. After break- 
fast, we walked to church. He seemed full of calm piety, and said he 
diways felt the most delightful sensations in a Sunday church-yard— 
that it struck him as if God had given to man fifty-two springs in 
‘every year. After the service he was vehement against the sermon, as 
cotimon-place, and invidious in its tone towards the poor. Then he 
gave many texts from the lessons and gospels of the day, as affording fit 
subjects for discourses. He ridiculed the absurdity of refusing to believe 
-every thing that you could not understand; and mentioned a rebuke of 
Dr. Parr’s to a man of the name of Frith, and that of another clergyman 
toa young man, who said he would believe nothing which he could not 
understand :—‘ Then, young man, your creed will be the shortest of any 
man I know.’ : 

“As we walked up Mr. Cambridge’s meadows towards Twickenham, 

he criticised Johnson and Gray as poets, and did not seem to allow them 
high merit. ‘The excellence. of verse, he said, was to be untranslatable 
into any other words without detriment to the beauty of the passage ;— 
the position of a single word could not be altered in Milton without in- 
jury. Gray’s personifications, he said, were mere printer’s devils’ per- 
sonifications—persons with a capital letter, abstract qualities with a 
small one. He thought Collins had more genius than Gray, who was a 
singular instance of a man of taste, poetic feeling, and fancy, without 
imagination. He contrasted Dryden’s opening of the 10th Satire of Juve- 
nal with Johnson’s :-— 

* Let observation, with extensive view, 

Survey mankind from Ganges to Peru,’ 
which was:as.much as to say— 
+ Let observation with extensive observation observe mankind.’ 
‘After dinner he told us a humourous story of his enthusiastic fond- 
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ness for Quakerism, when he was at Cambridge, and, his.attending one. 
of their meetings, which had entirely cured him,,. When the, little,chil, 
dren came in, he was in raptures with them, and descanted upon the de- 
lightful mode of treating them now, in “comparison with what lie had 
experienced ‘in his childhood. “He lamented the haughtiness with which 
Englishmen treated all foreigners abroad, anil ‘the facility with’ which 
our government had always given up any people which had allied itself 
to us, at the end of a war; and he. particularly remarked upon our aban- 
donment of Minorca. These two things, he said, made-us universally 
disliked on the continent; though, as a people, most highly respected. 
He thought a war with America inevitable; and expressed his opinicn, 
that the United States were unfortunate in the prematureness of, their. 
separation from this country, before they had in themselves the materials. 
of moral society—before they had a gentry and a learned class—the. 
former looking backwards, and giving the sense of stability—the latter 
looking forwards, and regulating the feelings of the people. | 

« Afterwards, in the drawing-room, he sat down by Professor Rigaud, 
with whom he entered into a discussion of Kant’s System of Metaphy- 
sics. The little knots of the company were speedily silent?’ Mr.’C.’s 
voice grew louder; and abstruse as the subject was, yet his language was 
so ready, so energetic, and so eloquent, and his illustrations so, very. neat 
and apposite, that the ladies even paid him the most solicitons and re- 
spectful attention. They were really entertained with Kant’s Metaphy- 
sics! At last I took one of them, a very sweet singer, to the piano- 
forte; and, when there was a pause, she began an Italian air, . She. was 
anxious to please him, and he was enraptured. His frame quivered with 
emotion, and there was a titter of uncommon delight on his countenance. 
When it was over, he praised the singer warmly, and prayed. she might 
finish those strains in heaven !”—vol. ii, pp. 352—356, | 


a axtienstitin 


Art. IX. °F 10 ' 
1. A Pilgrimage to the Holy Land. By M. De Lamartine. Poetry ‘me- 
trically rendered by Miss Lanpon. 3 vols. post 8vo. With @ Por- 
trait. London: Richard Bentley. 1835. a) 
2. Notices of the Holy Land, and other Placesmentioned intheScriptures, 
visited in 1832-33. By the Rev. R. Spence Harpy. London: Smith, 
Elder, & Co. 1835. i 


It is hardly possible to conceive of two works on the same subject 
more unlike one another than these. The first named is .truly 
French in its egotism and sentimentality, its enthusiasm and 
poetry ; the second is as truly English in its modesty, sobriety, and. 
religion. M, de Lamartine has here poured out his soul, so to. speak,’ 
upon that hallowed territory where the Saviour of mankind sojourned, 
and where so many sacred monuments abound—where our earliest, 
deepest, and it may be said our immortal thoughts find an unparal- 
leled scope. It would appear that from the age of eight «years ‘the 
enthusiast whose work stands first upon our paper, has burned with 
the desire of making a pilgrimage to the Holy Land; that is, of 
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visiting and wandéring among its renowned scenes, carrying with 
him the feelings that had been im’ his early boyhood awakened ‘to’ a 
pitch such as might be expected from his poetic temperament, by the 
ictures which a family Bible contained, the texts and the prints 
ing elucidated by a loving and accomplished mother. | 
In this country, where Bibles are so abundant, and where so many 
religious mothers are to be found, the enthusiasm and piety awak- 
ened ‘by the circumstances in the author’s early life alluded to, will 
be generally appreciated. We well remember and cherish the con- 
tinuance of that devotional state of mind, that was strengthened and 
purified under the priesthood of a mother, when even the’ coarsely 
engraved and miserably designed plates that figured in ani early edi- 
tion of Scott’s Commentaries, held our religious feelings m such 
mute wonder and homage, that they might almost be called the 
graven-images before which we bowed. How oft have we listened 
to a mother’s paraphrase with that thrilling earnestness that might 
be diseovered in -the sigh responsive to hers, as the narrative drew 
it: forth by its pathetic or awful representations of heavenly truth! 
Akin to our own feelings, but we are willing to’suppose to a more 
intense degree, was the Frenchman’s early piety excited in similar 
citcumstances.  He'tells us that his niother’s “ beautiful, noble, and 
betiign ‘countenance, reflected in its radiant physiognomy all that 
lowed in her’ heart,” when she taught him the lessons contained 
in the sacred volume, and that “ the silvery, affectionate, solemn, 
and impassioned tone of her voice added to all she said an accent 
of strength, grace, and love, which still sounds in my ear after six 
years of absence.” 


mentaries of my mother, inspired me, from the most tender infancy, with 
a taste and-inclination for biblical lore. From the love of the things 
themselves to the desire of seeing the places where these things“had oc- 
curred there ‘was but a step. I burned, therefore; from the age of’ eight 
years, with the desire of going to visit those mountains on which God 
descended—those deserts where the-angel pointed out to Hagar the hid 
den spring, whence. her banished child, dying with thirst, might derive 
refreshment—those rivers which flowed from the terrestrial paradise—the 
spot in the firmament at which the angels were seen ascending and des- 
eending Jacob’s ladder. This desire grew with my growth, and strength- 
ened with my strength; I was always dreaming of travelling in the East; 
I never ceased arranging in my mind a vast and religious epopee, of whith 
these beautiful spots should be the principal scene. It seemed to me also, 
that here the doubts of the mind and religious perplexities might be solved 
and explained. In fine, I should from hence derive the colours of my 
poem ; for life in my mind was always a great poem, as in my heart it 
was the breath of love. God, Love; and Poetry, are the three words 
which I should: wish engraved on my tomb—if I ever merit a tomb. 
Thence arose the idea which impels me, at present, towards the shores of 
Asia. This brings me to Marseilles at this moment. 


This is certainly an over-laboured attempt to impress the weight 
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and extent of his early religious enthusiasm, and‘is by no means a 
favourable specimen of the work, loaded as it is with such ens 
feebling extravagancies. For the author is constantly a consider- 
able way above the earth in his flight; he never descends to out 
common level, but against his will, and that is, when bya multitude of 
swelling words over a small idea he is borne down, and in an ex- 
ee state has nothing for it but such bathos as we have now 
quoted. ‘The work, however, is entertaining, and often charming ; 
there are many fine intellectual pieces in it, distinguished by a very 


rare assemblage of the riches of a lofty imagination and the most 
tender sensibility. 


We shall not follow the pilgrim by any thing like a continuous or 
regular course ; nor notice him except in his description of one of 
two singular personages—singular on account of the vicissitudes of 
their lives or the eccentricities of their characters. The story of the 
author’s Arab cook is marvellous indeed. 


“ He was a young intelligent Christian, who had opened a small trade 
at Aleppo for the stuffs of the country; and he went about, mounted on 
an ass, selling his stuffs to the tribes of wandering Arabs, who come, dur- 
ing the winter, to encamp in the plains near Antioch. His trade: had 
become prosperous, but as his character of an infidel gave him some un- 
easiness, he thought it an act of prudence to connect himself with a Ma- 
hometan Arab of Aleppo. The business grew more flourishing in con- 
sequence, and Aboulias found himself, at the end of a few years, one of 
the most reputable merchants of the country. But he had fallen in love 
with a young Syrian Greek ; the condition of his obtaining her hand was, 
that he should quit Aleppo and come to settle in the neighbourhood of 
Saide, where resided the family of his intended lovely bride. It becomming 
necessary to arrange and close his pecuniary affairs, a general qdarrel 
arose between the two partners respecting the division of the wealth they 
had acquired in common. The Mahometan Arab laid a snare to entrap 
the ill-fated Aboulias; he suborned concealed witnesses, who heard him, 
in a dispute with his partner, blaspheme the name of Mahomet: this 
crime in an Infidel was punishable with death. Aboulias was brought 
before the pacha, and condemned to be hanged. The sentence was car- 
ried into effect, but the rope broke, the unfortunate Aboulias fell at the 
foot of the gallows, and was left for dead at the place of execution. The 
parents, however, of his intended bride having permission from the pacha, 
that his body should be delivered up to them for the purpose of its 
being interred according to the forms of their religion, they removed it to 
their house, and perceiving that Aboulias gave some faint signs of life, 
they revived him, kept him concealed in a eellar for some days, and in- 
terred an empty coffin to elude the suspicion of the Turks. The Turks, 
nevertheless, had received some intimation of the deceit, and Aboulias 
was again arrested at the moment of his effecting an escape by night 
through the gates of the town. Conducted to the pacha, he related how 
he had been saved, independently of any effort on his part. The pacha, 
in consideration of a text of the Koran, which favoured: the accused; 
offered him the alternative of either being hanged a second time, or of 
turning Turk. Aboulias preferred the latter, and, for some time, pro 
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fessed Islamism. When the recollection of his adventure had ceased, and 
hie conversion had obtained credit, he found means to escape from Aleppo, 
and to embark for the island of Cyprus, where. he, again. became a 
Christian. He married the wife of his affections, claimed the protection 
of the French, and was thus enabled to re-appear in Syria, where he. kept 
tip his trade of pedlar among the Druses, the Maronites, and the Arabs. 
This was the very man we wanted to accompany ns on our journey 
through those countries. His culinary talent consists in lighting a fire-in 
tive open air with thorny shrubs or dried camel-dung; in suspendingya 
copper pot to a couple of sticks, which cross each other at the ends; ‘and 
in boiling therein rice and fowls, or pieces of mutton. He also heats 
some round pebbles on the hearth, and when nearly red, he covers them 
over with the paste he has kneaded from barley flour—this constitutes’ ‘our 
bread.” , 

Our pilgrim lays claim to the Christian character ; but we suspect 
it consists chiefly in what may be called the poetry of religion rather 
than those solid, constant, and practical details which are the best 
evidences of a humble and true believer in the religion of the Bible. 

Te says— I was, and had been almost always, a Christian in 
heart and in imagination; my mother had made me such. Scme- 
times, indeed, in the less pure days of my early youth, I had ceased 
to.be.so; misfortune and love, perfect love, which purifies all that it 
inflames, had drawn me back at a later period into this first asylum 
of my. thoughts, into those consolations demanded alike by memory 
and hope, when the heart dies away within us: when all the empti- 
ness’ of life ‘appears, after a passion extinguished, or a death which 
Jeaves'‘us nothing to love. ‘This Christianity of sentiment was be- 
come the sweet soother of my thoughts; I often asked myself— 
where is perfect, evident, uncontesiable truth to be found? If it 
exists any where, it is in the heazt, it is in the conscious evidence 
against which no reasoning can prevail.” This sort of Christianity, 
which his mother, and afterwards misfortune and love inwrought, is 
not altogether the thing in Britain, however well it may do in France, 
where there is a lamentable deficiency of true religion, cr even of 
its profession ; and all that we can say of it is, that it certainly is 
better than nothing at all in the shape of Christianity. 

M. de Lamartine had in the Holy Land an interview with Lady 
Festher Stanhope, whose singular opinions and tastes have often 
been the subject of description on the part of travellers, and the ad- 
mirers of eccentricities. Under what denomination her ladyship’s 
religion is to be classed we need not particularly inquire, since it is 
clear she is not far removed from such a person as in Scotland would 
be styled “ a crazy auld wife.” 

« She wore « white turban, and on her forelicad was a purple coloured 
woollen fillet, which fell on each side of her head as low as her shoulders. 
A Jong yellow cashmere shaw], and an immense Turkish robe of -white 
silk, with flowing sleeves, enveloped all her person in simple aud majestic 
‘folds, while an opening of these folds upon the bosom, displayed a second 
tunic of rich Persian stuff, coyered with flowers, which. was. attached 
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round the neck by a clasp of pearls. Turkish yellow morocco. boots, em- 
broidered with silk, completed this beautiful Oriental costume, which she 
wore with that freedom and grace, as if she had never used any other from 
her youth. ‘ You have come a long way to see a hermit,’ said she to me; 
‘ you'are welcome. I receive but few strangers, scarcely more than one 
or two @ year; but your letter pleased me, and I wished to know a person 
who, like me, loves God, nature, and solitude. Besides, something told 
me that our stars were friendly, and that we should suit each other. I see 
with pleasure that my presentiment has not deceived me; your features, 
which I now see, and the very noise of your footsteps, 1s you came along 
the passage, teach me enough respecting you, to prevent my repenting 
the wish to see you. Sit down, and let us talk; we are already friends,’ 
‘ How, my lady! can you honour so soon with the appellation of friend, a 
man whose name and whose life are entirely unknown to you? You 
know not who I am.’ ‘ It is true,’ she replied, ‘1 know not. what you 
are, according to the world, nor what you have done, while you lived 
amongst mankind ; but I already know what you are before God. Do 
not take me for a mad woman, as the world often calls me; but I cannot 
resist the wish to open my heart to you. There is a science at present 
lost in your Europe—a science which, cradled in the East, has never 
perished here, but still exists undistinguished. I possess it—l read in the 
stars—we are all children of some one of those celestial fires which pre- 
sided at our birth, and of which the happy or malignant influence is 
written in our eyes, on our foreheads, in our fortunes, in the lines of our 
hands, in the ferm of our feet, in our gesture, in our walk. I have:only 
seen you for a few minutes, yet you are known to me as well as: if had 
lived an age with you. Shall I reveal you to yourself?, Shall J, predict 
your destiny ?”? ‘ Beware of that, I entreat you, my lady,’ I replied, with 
asmile. ‘ I do not deny what I do not know; I will not affirm, that, in 
nature, visible and invisible, in. which all is connected and sustained, 
beings of an inferior order, like man, may not be under the influence of 
superior beings, such as angels or the stars; but I have no need of their 
revelation to know myself—corruption, infirmity, and misery ; and as tothe 
secrets of my future destiny, I should think that I profaned the Creator, 
who conceals it from me, if I demanded it from the creature. With respect 
to futurity, I believe only in God, in liberty, and virtue.’ *‘ No matter,’ 
said she, ‘ believe what you please; I see evidently that you are born 
under the influence of three good, powerful, and potent stars; that you 
are endowed with corresponding qualities ;.these will lead you to an end, 
which, if you desired it, I would at present point out to you. It is God 
who brings you here, to enlighten your sou]; you are one of those hopeful 
and benevolent men whom he needs as instruments, for the wonderful 
works which he will soon accomplish amongst mankind. Do you believe 
that the reign of the Messiah is arrived?” ! 


She went on to declare that the author was one of those men 
whom she expected ; whom Providence sends to her, and who have 
a great part to play in the drama which is preparing. _ She not only 
assured him of the accuracy of her past predictions on this head, but 
went on to prophecy farther. Nor was.it strange that the effect 
produced upon our imaginative and sensitive Frenchman by the.ex- 
traordinary bearing and the mysterioug language of this Circe of 
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the desert should be in some measure akin to her own wild enthu- 
siasm. 


** Believe as you think proper,’ she said, ‘ you are not the less one of 
those men whom I expected; whom Providence sends to me, and who 
have a great part to play in the drama which is preparing. You will soon 
return to Europe, but it is all over with Europe. France alone has a 
great mission still to accomplish, in which you will participate. I do not 
yet know how, but I can tell you to-night, if you wish it, when I have 
consulted your stars. I do not know the names of all; I at present see 
more than three, I perceive four, perhaps five, and, who knows, perhaps 
still more. One of them is certainly Mercury, which gives clearness and 
colour to intelligence and speech. You must be a poet: I read it in your 
eyes, and in the upper part of your countenance; lower down you aré 
under the empire of wholly different and almost opposite stars; there is 
the power apparent of energy and action. The sun, also,’ said she sud- 
denly, ‘ has its influence upon you. I see it by the position of your head; 
and the manner in which it is thrown on your left shoulder. Return 
thanks to God! ‘There are few men born under more than one star; few 
of whom that one is fortunate; fewer still, whose star, even when favour- 
able, is not counterbalanced by the malignant influence of an opposite 
planet. You, however, have several; they all combine to serve. you, and 
all aid each other in your favour; what is your name?’ I told her. ‘I 
never heard it before,’ she replied, with the accent of truth. ‘ Ah, my 
lady, see what glory is! I have composed some verses in my life, which 
have caused my name to be repeated a million of times by all the literary 
echoes of Europe—but this echoe is too feeble to traverse the ocean and 
yonr mountains; and here I am a new man—a man completely unknown, 
whose name even has never been pronounced! I am the more flattered 
by the bountiful kindness with which you have honoured me, seeing that 
I owe it only to you and not to myself.’ ‘ Yes,’ said she, ‘ poet or not, 
I love you, and I hope in you; we shall see each other again, be assured 
of it. You will go back to Europe, but you will not long delay your 
return to the East. It is your country.’ ‘ It is, at least,’ I replied, ‘ the 
country of my imagination.’ ‘ Do not laugh ;’ she said, ‘ it is your true 
country; it is the country of your forefathers; I am sure of it. Look at 
your foot.’ ‘I see nothing there, my lady, but the dust of your paths, 
which covers it, and of which I should be ashamed in a drawing-room of 
old Europe.’ ‘ That is not it,’ she answered hastily, ‘ look at your foot! 
I noticed it not myself before. Look! your instep is very high; there is 
space between the heel and the toe, when you place your foot on the 
ground, sufficient to let the water flow through it without wetting you. 
It is an Arabian foot—it is the foot of the East. You are a child of these 
climates, and we approach the day when each man will return to the land 
of his fathers. We shall see each other again.’ A black slave entered 
at, this moment, and prostrating himself before her, with his forehead’ on 
the carpet and his hands on his head, said a few words to her in Arabic. 
‘ Go,’ said she to me, ‘ dinner is served; dine quickly and return soon. 
I will study you, and endeavour to see more clearly, than in the first cons 
fusion of my ideas, into your person and your future destiny. As for me, 
I never eat with any one; I live very abstemiously ; a little bread. and 


fruit, when I feel hungry, are all I take: but I must not subject my guest 
0 my regimen.” 
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Our author was conducted through a bower of roses, laurel, and 
jessamine, to the gate of the gardens. He dined in haste, yet 
Lady Stanhope did not wait till he had arisen from table, but sent 
to say that she was expecting him. When he returned to her, she 
was smoking a long oriential pipe, and ordered one for him. “I 
was,” says he, ‘“‘ accustomed to see the most elegant women of the 
East smoke, so that I found nothing to shock me in that nonchalant 
and graceful attitude, nor in the odoriferous fumes which escaped in 
airy columns so often from the lips of beauty, interrupting conversa- 
tion without suffering it to slacken.” Her ladyship’s conversation 
was always on the same theme. 


«* Since destiny,’ said she to me, ‘ has sent you hither, and such an asto- 
nishing sympathy between our stars permits me to confide to you what I 
would conceal from the profane world ; come, and you shall see with your 
own eyes, a prodigy of nature, of which the destination is only known to 
me and my adepts. The prophecies of the East had announced it for 
many ages, and you shall yourself be the judge whether these prophecies 
are accomplished. She opened a gate of the garden which led to a small 
inner court, where I perceived two magnificent Arab mares of the purest 
race and of a rare perfection of form. ‘ Approach,’ said she to me, ‘and 
examine this bay mare ; see if Nature has not accomplished in her all that is 
written of the mare which is to carry the Messiah, and which is to be 
born ready saddled.’ I saw, in fact, on this fine animal, one of those 
sports of nature, sufficiently rare to serve as an incitement to vulgar 
credulity amongst a half-barbarous people. The mare had, behind the 
shoulders, a cavity so large and deep, and imitating so completely 4 
Turkish saddle, that one might say with truth she was foaled saddled: 
and but for the want of stirrups, one might mount her without requiring 
an artificial saddle. This beautiful animal seemed accustomed to the ad- 
miration and respect which Lady Esther and the slaves evinced for it, and 
seemed to feel the dignity of its future mission. No one had ever mounted 
it. Lady Esther did not tell me, but she gave me to understand, 
that although the destiny of this mare was less holy, she had yet a mys- 
terious and important one assigned her also, and I fancied that Lady Stan- 
hope reserved the white one for herself, to mount on the day on which 
she should make her entry, by the side of the Messiah, into conquered 
Jerusalem.” 


All this is wild, startling, and picturesque, as heart of poet. can 
desire, and were it not that the theme of the crazy enthusiast is of 
a nature too solemn for dramatic entertainment, or for idle embel- 
lishments, there is in M. de Lamartine’s sketch materials enough 
to set off a highly wrought tale. Indeed, taking the whole of his 
wanderings and pictures as thrown together in these volumes, a 
great deal of excitement will be found in store for the imagination. 
Nor, however much a plain reader and thinker may be now and 
then offended by the high strutting Frenchified sentiment that our 
pilgrim to the Holy Land’ gives himself up to, cari he do otherwise 
than desire'to become acquainted with every page of the work, from 
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the moment that the poetic fervour and intellectual metal discover- 
able throughout, have been perceived. 

We come now to Mr. Hardy’s volume, which, to very many 
English readers, possesses an interest far surpassing the French- 
man’s work. It is as sober, plain, and evangelical, as the other is 
ambitious, sentimental, and egotistic. ‘Ihe author at once an- 
nounces that it is not only with much diffidence that he comes be- 
fore the world as an author, but that his volume lays no claim to 
depth of thought, and but little to originality of illustration. In 
the preface he goes on to say, that he is a Wesleyan Missionary, 
and that havingreceived permission toreturn to England from Ceylon, 
which was the field of his labours, he took what is called the overland 
passage—“ the extra expense above the sum usually granted to 
Missionaries returning from the East, being defrayed from his own 
resources.” During his travels homewards he kept a journal for 
the use of his personal friends, from which the present work has 
been taken. The descriptions and reflections, he goes on to say, 
are principally in the exact form in which they appear in his jour- 
nal, written many times under most unfavourable circumstances. 
This form, taking, of course, its style from the habits and charac- 
‘ter of the author, is characterised by a verisimilitude which we like, 
and sentiments that are uniformly instructive. His principal aim 
is to illustrate the Bible. He begins with India, which receives a 
very cursory notice, because the name occurs only once in the Old 
Testament ; and in their order treats of Arabia, Abyssinia, 
Egypt, the Holy Land, the Isles of the Mediterranean, Greece, 
and Italy, ade subordinate divisions. Our first extract shall be 
from what our author communicates regarding Cesarea. : 
_ “It was with difficulty we could keep on our horses at the time we left 
Carmel, the wind blew with so much violence. We then entered upon a 
beantiful plain. We saw the village of Syra in a break in the chain of 
mountains to the left. There isa ridge of rocks between the road and 
the sea, and in many places there are ruins. At one point the road is 
cut through them, and there are yet the ruts in the stone made by the 
ancient wheeled carriages. It opens upon a magnificent ruin of consider- 
able extent, upon which the rays of the declining sun were falling from a: 
dark cloud, which added to the interest of its appearance. It is called 
Athlek by the natives, a few of whom find shelter near it. There are the 
remains of a strong castle, an extensive church, and mauy other buildings. 
‘Phe walls are some of them 15 feet thick. Its history is not known, but 
it is supposed to have been erected under the Greek emperors. I have 
seldom been more powerfully struck than I was by the first sight of this 
place, but much of the impression: may have arisen from the peculiar 
character of the evening, as it threatened a thunder-storm, the force for 
which was gathering 1 in dark masses round the tower, whilst the sun shed 
one last glorious ray upon the venerable pile that had braved the shocks 
of so many centuries, and.now appeared as if devoted to sudden and com- 
plete destruction. The muleteers were desirous to remain here for the 
benefit of the fine grazing fur their animals, but as there was yet a little 
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time before sun-set, we were anxious to proceed. The rocks on our left 
were cut in many places, and we saw many caves and remains of towns: 
J amused myself as we rode slowly along with looking at the rocks, and 
inthe light of the moon with which we were favoured, it was easy for 
fancy to form castles and towers, and people them with the ideal beings 
of another age; at times the illusion was complete, and I almost believed 
in the phantoms I had myself conjured up. We lodged at the skeikh’s 
house at Tortura, butas my companions were unable to sleep from the 
incessant attacks of certain little bloodthirsty inmates of the establish- 
ment, that assailed us under every possible form, we resumed our journey 
at anearly hour, still assisted by the friendly moon. Soon after dawn we 
crossed the river Zirka, upon which was formerly an Egyptian colony, 
and it is said by travellers that crocodiles of asmall size are still found 
here, the descendants of those brought over from Egypt as deities. Our 
progress was now slow, from the depth of the sand. The shore was 
covered with shells, in some places to a considerable depth. 

“The first notice of our approach toward Cesarea, was at an hour’s 
distance from the Zirka, when we discovered a number of arched apart- 
ments close to theshore. They were probably in former times used as 
store-houses. Six are open, one is in ruins, and several others are buried 
under the sand. They appear to have extended a considerable distance 
in the direction of the city. Josephus speaks of ‘several arched vaults 
that served for seamen’s cabins,’ near the harbour, but these must be of 
more modern construction. The city was founded by Herod, and every 
building in it, whether public or private, was of marble. The haven, which 
appears to have been almost entirely an artificial formation, was largerthan 
the Pirzeus at Athens, and was defended by a break-water. No remains 
of it are now to be discovered, though some of the stones used in its 
erection were 59 feet in length. In the time of the apostles it was the 
principal city of Syria, and the residence of the Roman governor. It was 
a dispute respecting the possession of this city that gave rise tu the war 
with the Romans; the Jews claiming it because it had been built in their 
own land, and the Greeks, because it had been dedicated to the heathen 
gods. Vespasian was here first proclaimed emperor by his sold‘ers, aft 
which he hastened to Alexandria,and from thence to Rome, and Titus 
took the command of the army which was destined to carry into effect the 
awful predictions that had been uttered against Jerusalem. 

“The city, of which these are the remains, was built in the time of the 
crusaders. ‘The walls can be easily traced, in an oblong form, the ex- 
tended side towards the sea. There are many apartments, pillars, and 
parts of arches, in the area of the city ; there isan arched vault nearthe 
sea; and in another direction, the remains of two oval recesses may have 
belonged to the eastern end of the cathedral. The ruins of a castle stand 
upon a smal] peninsula, and granite columns are scattered along the sea 
shore in great profusion. Without the city, on the southern side, are 
several mounds of ruins, overgrown with grass and brushwood. ‘Vhe 
amphitheatre stood in this direction, where Herod Antipas was smitten 
by an angel of God, and eaten of worms. Whilst I was occupied in 
taking a sketch of the place, my companions picked up several pieces uf 
marble, upon one of which was a flower, well executed, and upon another 
a Greek inscription, There are many holes in the ground made by'the 
pachas of Achre in digging fur the marbles, by which their mosques and 
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palaces are decorated. The aqueduct is nearly buried in the sand.”’— 
pp. 122—125, 


We could not contrast the sentiments and manner of Mr. Hardy 
with those of M. de Lamartine more strongly than in what they 
say when treating of the Holy City. The former quotes the just 
remark of an eloquent writer, that ‘‘ never was subject less known 
to modern readers, never was subject more completely exhausted,” 
than Jerusalem. The author professes his full conviction of the 
truth of this remark. It had, however, been the wish of many 
years that he might visit the Holy City. “‘ When I first offered my- 
self as a Missionary,” he proceeds to state, “it was with a desire 
to be sent to this place ; I had read much about its localities, and 
tried as far as possible to realise them in my mind; yet after all 
that I had read, and thought, and dreamed on the subject, the city 
that I pictured in my imagination was entirely different to Jerusa- 
lem as it really exists.” He then attempts to give some idea of 
what he saw of it, although he does not anticipate being more suc- 
cessful than his predecessors, but fears that, with all these warnings 
before him, he may still produce many erroneous impressions. We 
might follow outa single observation here; but as it will readily occur 
to any person, and may be considered at greater length, and to better 
effect, according to the facts and reflections which must be familiar 
to, eyery one, than we can possibly elucidate, it is unnecessary to 
do more than allude to what we mean. The observation is, that 
just as truly as pictures and prints have excited and directed 
our youthful imaginations, so the self-denial, enthusiasm, and match- 
less philanthropy of very many of our Missionaries have been be- 
gotten and strung into activity by some early direction given‘to the 
imagination, and the associations it has woven respecting some in- 
dividual scene or object. The history of Jerusalem most appro- 
priately became the inspiring theme for Mr. Hardy’s thoughts,*and 
seems to have helped to sustain him in his arduous employment and 
pious ambition. 


“In the time of our Saviour, Jerusalem must have presented one of the 
most magnificent sights ever seen upon earth. The most favourable situa- 
tion for viewing this prospect with effect would be from the mount of 
Olives, and at the very place where Jesus, on beholding the city, wept 
over it. At one sudden turn in the road from Bethany, the city comes at 
once into sight. Between this mountain and the city was a deep and con- 
tracted ravine, then as now used as the place of burial, studded with the 
whited walls of the sepulchres erected to the prophets, and referred to by 
Christ as emblems of the Scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites, which did 
indeed appear beautiful outward, but were within ‘ full of dead men’s 
bones and all uncleanness.’ The city was defended in the weaker parts 
by a triple wall, and towers, monuments, and palaces, proudly presented 
themselves in every direction. On the opposite side of the valley, the hill 
of the city rose perpendicularly near 500 feet, and was built up with im- 
mense etones, some of which measured 23 yards square. The temple 
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stood upon the summit of this precipice, and our Saviour being raised a 
little above it, would be able to look over its walls into the courts by 
which it was surrounded. We are told that Herod had employed 10,000 
men during the space of eight years to strengthen, restore, and enlarge it. 
It was at this time of greater extent, thongh perhaps of less exquisite 
workmanship, than it had presented at any earlier period. It had a por- 
tico of white marble, the columns of which were each of one stone, and 44 
feet long. It had nine gates covered over with silver and gold, and 
another that was still more precious, made of Corinthian brass. The parts 
that were not gilded were beautifully white, so that it appeared at a dis- 
tance like a mountain of snow. It was covered in front with plates of 
gold, and when the sun shone upon it, and lighted it up into glory, it was 
impossible to look at it from its brightness, and it then shadowed forth the 


Deity that was worshipped within, ‘ whom no man hath seen, nor can 
see.’ ”’—pp. 139 —141. 


Every one knows that the magnificence of that Jerusalem has 
departed, and that the modern city is not the same with the one 
mentioned in Scripture, any fartherthan that it is built near or upon 
the same spot. The public buildings, says the author, are not now 
numerous ; nor are any of them, except the mosque of Omar, very 
magnificent. Nor are there many mosques, in proportion to the 
celebrity of the place even in the Mussulman estimation. It.is 
usual with English travellers to remain at the Latin convent, but 
some of our countrymen are said to have died there, and others to 
have been taken ill, which has excited suspicion against the monks. 
Our author, however, had no intercourse with them, as they are dé-. 
clared enemies of the Missionary cause. The account given of the 
superstition of these monks is affecting and striking. 


“The different orders of monks, for many centuries the only repre- 
sentatives of the Christian church near the spot where the divine Victim 
was sacrificed for the sins of the world, awaken feelings that are not with- 
out interest, though connected with much of melancholy and sorrow. 
Iam not so uncharitable as to suppose that some of them may not have 
had the love of God in their hearts, and have obeyed in sincerity the Sa- 
viour whom they ignorantly worshipped. They have suffered much from 
the oppression of the Turks, but though persecuted and expused to death, 
they have been firm in their posts; and when one has perished, another 
has always been found ready to stand up and supply his place. Their 
principal employment is the chaunting of the appointed services, the song 
of which is heard without ceasing in the church of the Sepulchre, at all 
hours of the day and night, and a more unfavourable situatiou can scarcel 
Le conceived for the keeping alive of the spiritual affections. It is af- 
fecting to witness the rude zeal of the deluded pilgrims; but I have felt 
far more, when] have seen the priests and monks, in some of whose coun- 
tenances a beam of intelligence seemed to shine, bowing down before a 
picture or stone, and appearing to pay it adoration.” —p. 143. : 


There are other devotees, and other traditions, that must fill, the 
breast of an enlightened traveller with inexpressible emotions. 


“ Not far from the Jaffa gate is a pool of water which dries upin ‘sitm- 
mer. There is always to be seen anumber of Jews, particularly females, 
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seated nearit. Iinquired the reason from a Jew, but he would give me 
no définiteanswer. I was told by others that they expected the Messiah to 
appear near that spot. Near St. Stephen’s gate there is another pool, said 
by some to be that of Bethesda, and by others to be the dungeon into 
which Jeremiah was let down by cords: perhaps both accounts are equally 
correct, and it may be neither the one nor the other. There are three 
arches in it, now walled up. Not far from the same gate I visited the 
ruins of anextensive convent. The church has been subsequently used as a 
mosque. It is still so perfect, that with a little repair it might again be 
used as a piace of worship. The palace of the governor is entered from 
the same street. The front looks towards the site of the temple, and it 
is said to occupy the same spot as the palace of Pilate. Near it are se- 
veral mosques and large buildings in ruins. 

“The via doloroso leads from the judgment-hall of Pilate to the place 
of our Saviour’s death. Connected with it are the houses of Pilate and 
Herod; the window from whence the governor presented Jesus Christ 
to the people, when he said,‘ Behold the man!’ the place where the 
cross was taken from the shoulder of Jesus and laid upon Simon, the Cy- 
renian; a hole in the wall, made by the fingers of Christ when He rested 
for a moment by the way; the place where the cock crew at the denial 
of Peter; and many other places of similar description. But the great- 
est of all wonders, and from whence some ideas may be formed of the 
credit that is due to these traditions, is a stone in the wall of a convent, 
with an opening miraculously formed, by which it received power to 
speak when our Saviour replied to the insinuations of his enemies against 
the disciples: ‘If these should hold their peace, the stones would imme- 
diately cry out !”"—pp, 145—146. 


Mr. Hardy, no doubt, justly remarks, that the objects of inte- 
rest that are situated without the walls are much more numerous 
and more worthy of attention than those within. Devout readers 
will be pleased with the following reflections. 


*“ T’o the sincere Christian, a residence in Jerusalem is connected with 
many circumstances that will tend to depress his soul, and remind him of 
the righteous judgments of God. He looks abroad, and the only men 
who assume an independent carriage, or present a respectable appear- 
ance, are without exception the enemies of Christ. The two extremes 
meet, for we may look away from the man that rushes past on his fiery 
steed to the miserable being who crawls along in indigence, and he too 
cherishes an enmity, and an enmity still deeper, towards the same Re- 
deemer. The Christian may profess an outward love to the blessed 
Name that the others reject as evil, but there is no communion with his 
Spirit, and the worship that they offer is offensive to his sight, We may 
try to shroud ourselves from these distressing scenes, but sounds will 
follow us to our retirement. There is a call to worship at the shrine of 
Christ, but it is not the tone of the cheerful bell; it is a dull stroke upon 
a plank of wood, an acknowledgment of degradation, a voice that dares 
not speak out lest the infidel should be roused, and as such more painful 
far than would be absolute silence. There is another call, professing to 
invite men to worship God, but it is from the minaret of a mosque, and 
the name of the false prophet mingles in its cry, at such a place scarcely 
less startling than the sight of a spirit of darkness would be among the 
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hierarchies of heaven. The cry of the meuzzin is always affecting, but 
when heard in Zion, as it passes from minaret to minaret, at the hoar\of 
prayer, and comes in loud accents through every part.of the city, and is 
re-echoed from spots where He once taught who spake as never. man 
spake, there is no soul that can listen to it without tears,’”’"—pp. 177, 178. 


The mere sound of the names of places visited by the author 
carries with it an unction which it is difficult to enhance to the 
reader by any laboured description or sentiments. We therefore 
admire him the more, since he abides by a statement of simple facts 
and reflections, chiefly in the spirit and phraseology of Scripture, 
which alone can be well tolerated. But if the simple utterance or 
sound of a locality so affect us, what must have been the experience 
of such a traveller as Mr. Hardy, when he looked upon the identi- 
cal scenes where the Saviour must have wandered and meditated ? 
For whatever errors may have been spread by the ignorant, the 
credulous, or the designing, as to relics, and the identity of many 
objects, we may be sure that the relative situation of vallies, seas, 
and mountains, have not been changed. ‘These remarks are na- 
turally suggested by the account here given of Nazareth. 


“ Nazareth may at present contain about 3,000 inhabitants, a great 
number of whom are Christians of the Greek church. The shops are 
well supplied, especially with articles of clothing, though they are scat- 
tered in different places, and there does not appear to be any regular 
bazaar. The houses stand upon the declivity of a hill, and overlook a, 
small valley, the beauties of which have been much exaggerated. We all 
agreed in one opinion, that the females were the best looking, both in 
figure and face, that we had seen in the country, and we several times ex- 
pressed to each other our admiration of the grace and dignity with which 
they moved, as they passed us on their way to the well of water. 

‘The Latin convent, a massy structure, is built over the reputed 
dwelling of Joseph and Mary, which is of course acave. The present 
edifice is abuut a century old, but remains of a building much more an- 
cient may be observed. The church is highly ornamented, and contains 
an organ, and the walls are hidden by hangings of silk presented by some 
of the monarchs of Europe. It has the appearance of one vast altar, 
divided into three compartments, the middle one even with the ground, 
The cave of the Annunciation contains the very spot where the foot of 
the Virgin rested, when the ‘ Ave Maria’ was first pronounced, that 
has since been so often repeated by other than angel lips. From hence 
we were led to the kitchen and bed-room of Mary, both caves, and with- 
out any apertures for the admission of light. ‘The monks, who are gen- 
erally from Spain, were performing service at the time we visited the 
place; their voices were good, particularly that of the bass, and the effect 
would have been delightful to our minds, could we have hoped that the 
truth revealed to a woman of Samaria by Jesus Christ was remembered. 
The house of the Virgin, or santa casa, is said to have been miraculously 
transported through the air, in the 13th century, from Nazareth to Dal- 
matia, and thence to the forest in the neighbourhood of the position it 
now occupies, in which it several times changed its place, and was at last 
fixed in Loretta, in Italy. I afterwards visited the church at Loretta. 
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The venerated chamber appeared to me to be much larger than the plate 
whence it is said to have been taken at Nazareth, though there are tab- 
lets hung up in different languages, which attest that persons were sent 
into Palestine on purpose to make admeasurements, and that they found 
the size of the two places to be exactly the same. 

“In other parts of Nazareth are shown Joseph’s work-shop; . the 
synagogue in which Jesus preached; and a large round stone, upon 
which our Lord was accustomed to dine with his disciples, both before and 
after his resurrection,‘ according to regular tradition, never interrupted, 
and known to all the nations of the east.’ There are many other places 
shown to the pilgrims, but my faith was already taxed far beyond its 
capacity. The Greeks have built a church over the spring, whence the 
village is supplied, as they say that the Virgin was drawing water at the 
time of the annunciation. It is not improbable that this well was fre- 
quented by Mary, as the distance is convenient, and our Saviour and his 
disciples may have refreshed themselves from its stream. The hill 
shown as that whence the people vainly endeavoured to cast Jesus down 
headlong, is too far from the city, and there are brows of the hill whereon 
the houses now stand that would be equally eligible for their wicked pur- 
pose, one of which was no doubt the identical spot, but which of them 
cannot now be ascertained with exactness. 

“ After all that the old empress Helena, and the equally credulous, 
but more crafty monks, have done to take off the mind from the truths 
that would amply repay its attention, Nazareth is still a place of great 
interest to the true Christian pilgrim. We know little of the early life of 
our Saviour, but that little brings to us sources of profitable reflection; 
and as we look upon the hills where he walked, and meditated, and 
prayed, and held communion with the Father, the wish to examine these 
things more closely than is possible with our present means of informa- 
tion may perhaps be pardoned. The district of Galilee was favoured 
above all: others with the presence of the Saviour during his residence 
among men. It might be that there was something in the disposition of 
the people, or in the political state of the country at that period, more con- 
genial with the interests of his divine mission.’’—pp. 228—231. 


The author had an opportunity of visiting a great number of 
places enshrined in the heart of every Christian, by the most inte- 
resting associations which humanity can sustain : but with a notice 
or two more we shall close the volume, which we heartily recom- 
mend, especially to those for whom it was particularly intended by 
Mr. Hardy, viz. such persons who have few opportunities of ac- 

iring information on the subjects here embraced, on account of 
the expensiveness and size of the works in which notices are to be 
found of the places mentioned in the Scriptures. 


Patmos is an island which the Christian must ever think of with 
the tenderest and most grateful emotions. 


‘* We were close in with ‘ the isle that is called Patmos’ several hours, 
and I had a good opportunity of examining its appearance, so far as 1s 
possible from the sea. It is about 20 miles in circumference, and its 
aspect is forbidding and cheerless. The shores are in most places steep 
aud précipitate, and from our vessel it appeared as if the inhabitants 
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would be in constant danger of rolling down into the sea. The highest 
part of the island is surmounted by a monastery, dedicated to St. John, 
round which are built the houses of a respectable town. We could dis- 
cover very few trees. The sailors were lavish in their praises of the inha- 
bitants. 

‘It was with unutterable feelings I gazed upon this dreary rock. The 
situation of the weeping exiles was before me, who were banished from 
the pleasures and applauses of imperial Rome, and were sent to inhabit 
this dull and distant region, with none to converse with but sufferers in 
the same calamities, whose very attempts at consolation would only add 
still deeper sorrow. What must they have felt, and how must they have 
wept, when they beheld from the horizon the little speck that was to con- 
stitute their world? There was one among these exiles that I seemed to 
know, whose brow was calm, whose eye was bedimmed by no tear, and 
from whose countenance seemed to beam the serenity of a spirit in_ bliss. 
It was the beloved disciple of the Lord. ‘The banishment of the venera- 
ble apostle was from a cause perhaps different to that of any of the exiles 
who had preceded him, as it was ‘ for the word of God, and for the testi- 
mony of Jesus Christ.” Standing upon one of the eminences of the 
island, and turning towards the continent, St. John would be able to dis- 
tinguish mountains that might also be seen from the whole of the seven 
churches of Asia; and as he had planted some of them with his own 
hand, and probably visited all of them, can we doubt he often would stand 
thus, and looking towards these interesting spots, lift up his hands to 
heaven, and pour out his soul in prayer, that he who walked among the 
golden candlesticks would continue to visit them in mercy, and save them 
from the power of the antichrist that was to come. It is one of those 
thoughts upon which the mind so much delights to dwell, that from this 
rock, surrounded only by other similar rocks, and looking out upon dis- 
tant mountains, there should have been. an insight given into futurity, fur- 
ther and clearer than in any other place that was ever afforded unto mere 
man.” —pp. 302—304. 


The author’s sketch of Rome is, as the whole of the volume, un- 
affected, striking, and such as well becomes the pen of a minister 
of religion. Of course, his sympathy with Catholic doctrines and 
forms of worship is very different from that which an adherent would 
feel. Still he is honest, free, and generous in his descriptions. Of 
the city he says, the mind experiences a difficulty in grappling with 
the past, that is not felt to the same degree in any other city of the 
world, but that this arises not so much from the indistinctness of 
the impression, as from its extent, and the diversity of its character. 
The Church of St. Peter is of itself theme enough for one volume, 
were an author to attempt its minute history ; but this is not the 
way with Mr. Hardy; and although the following sketch contains 
nothing new, it is effectively and pleasantly conceived, while it. pre- 
sents such a contrast to the picture given in the preceding extract, 
as to have a suitable place in our pages. 


“The church of St. Peter is the most magnificent shrine ever erected 
by man for the worship of Christ. It was commenced in 1506, gradually 
rose during eighteen pontificates, and was completed in 111 years. Its 
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cost, if such a building had now to be erected in England, has been esti- 
mated at 36 millions sterling. The admeasurement, inside the walls, is 
615 feet in length, and 448 feet in breadth; and the dome is 464 feet 
high, nearly one-third higher than the dome of St. Paul’s, in London. 
The first sight almost always creates disappointment, which is gradually 
succeeded by admiration at subsequent visits. The colonnade in front, and 
the Vatican at the side, take much away from its apparent size, by their 
own gigantic proportions. The grand facade is without an equal, but it 
seems to make the church all entrance, with no structure to support the 
character of its immensity. The effect of the interior is not commensu- 
rate with its actual size. The walls are lined with marble; and there are 
rich altars at nearly every window, over which are mosaics copied from the 
most celebrated masters. The whole is by far too gaudy for a house of 
prayer. The aisles are filled with monuments, few of which are in good 
taste; but two lions, by Canova, must be excepted ; and the monument, 
by the same hand, erected at the expense of the British nation to the un- 
fortunate Stuarts, is neat and simple. There is the figure of a female in 
the monument of Alexander VII., so beautiful that it has been partly 
covered with a robe of bronze. Under the centre of the dome is the re- 
puted sepulchre of St. Peter, surmounted by a magnificent canopy, with 
pillars. of bronze, 122 feet high, taken from the Pantheon. Near the 
sepulchre is the grand altar, at which only the pope and cardinals are 
allowed to officiate. Beneath the floor of the present building are vaulted 
passages, which retain the pavement of the original church, and in these 
are the tombs of the exiled Stuarts, and of many other distinguished indi- 
viduals. The space appropriated to divine worship is a recess in one of 
the transepts, and at one of my visits I saw a great number of dignitaries 
and other ecclesiastics, who officiated in their appropriate robes. ‘The 
dome is ascended without any difficulty, by a spiral staircase. From one 
of the galleries that open into the interior, there is the most striking view 
of the vast proportions of the edifice. The people walking below scarcely 
appear like men, and the colossal statues of the monuments sink into far 
less than the natural size. It was only by actual admeasurement that [ 
could realise the fact, that this structure so far surpasses all others in 
magnitude; the eye deceives the mind, and it is not until it has been 
comprehended in parts, and well studied, that a just idea can be formed of 
its claim to our special admiration. I retained the same impression I had 
felt at Baalbec, increased by having seen the temples at Athens, that the 
Simple grandeur of the Grecian style of architecture is in some degree 
lost when applied to large erections. The prejudices of early years must 
account for the fact, that I can fee/ more in the cathedral of York than 


in'the church of St. Peter at Rome.” —pp. 345—347. 

The reflections which follow this description, though becoming 
the profession of the author, are not matters upon which we give 
any opinion ; but though they are only such as most. Protestants 
éntertam, yet the greatest part of the volume will be pleasant and 
instructive reading to every class of Christians, and as such we 


like it. 
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Art. X.—A Narrative of the Visit to the American Churches. By the 
Deputation from the “ Congregational Union of England and Wales.” 
By Anorew REED, D.D., and James Matueson, D.D. 2 vols. Lon- 
don: Jackson and Walford. 1835. 


‘‘Ir must be admitted,”’ so commences the preface to these two 
volumes, “‘ that enough has been recently written on America, un- 
less it were better written, or occupied some new field of discourse.” 
The writer of course means, unless each additional contribution 
possessed one or other of these characteristics, it can claim no right 
to public indulgence. Nor can any admission be more just. Yet. 
the recognition in so many terms of this rule is not likely to lead to 
any practical benefit ; for every author flatters himself that he has. 
either something to offer that is put into a better dress than any. of 
his predecessors ever has shown in the same field, or that it pos- 
sesses greater riches. For instance, we are here told that the 
ample fields of nature and religion in this interesting country 
(America), notwithstanding the numerous communications made by, 
travellers, remained almost unexplored and unreported. It is next 
stated that happily these subjects are in keeping with each other,, 
and that although religion must be considered as the great object 
of inquiry on the part of the Deputation, whose journals are em- 
braced in these volumes, yet “if nature and outward circumstance, 
in the form of narrative, are associated with it, it is from a desire 
of commending to the memory and heart, with greater facility and 
power, the things that are ‘ invisible,’ by the ‘ things that do ap- 
pear.’ ” 

Now, the claim of originality of plan and execution is thus laid 
on the ground, that religion, together with nature and outward 
circumstance, are here associated. We admit that a “ Visit to the 
American Churches, by the Deputation from the Congregational. 
Union of England and Wales,” is ‘a novel occurrence, planned and 
conducted, we are willing to believe, upon the broadest and purest 
principles of fraternal religious love, and Jikely to be the precursor. 
of the best results. On this subject, however, we do not intend to 
say ‘a single word, because the discussion would lead us into a de- 
partment, at a neutral distance from which we sedulously keep our- 
selves. But as regards the other branch of the subject, as. now 
claimed to be associated in the narrative—viz. nature and outward 
circumstance, we may freely deal. i 3 

Let us ask, then, what novelty is there in treating of nature, and. 
of outward circumstance? Do not all writers meddle with these 
things? What else have they to deal with? Next, as to asso- 
ciating the consideration of nature with the state of religion, in 
America or any where else, we are not aware of this being a field 
that has not been entered and traversed. It is all very well for gen- 
tlemen overcome by a fancy that they can do better than others, to 
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set forth in a conspicuous shape some ingeniously worded claim for 
superiority of method and theme ; but in the present case, at least; 
we see nothing in the attempt that intimates novelty or superiority, 
farther than as regards the immediate object of the Deputation 
from the Congregational Union, whose laudable desire to express 
sympathy with kindred fellowships, without restriction from national 
or geographical boundaries, and to establish an affectionate corre- 
spondenve between it and the Presbyterian and Congregational 


_ bodies of the United States, seems to have been amply rewarded. 


At the same fime, as respects the topics which we can consistently 
with the character of our journal treat of, though we have discovered 
nothing strikingly new or excellent, there yet appears abundance of 
entertainment, in the shape of descriptions of character and natural. 
scenery, to interest the ordinary reader, who may not care about the: 
more sacred topics handled, or who, from religious partialities, may 
differ in sentiment respecting the same. We consider the work, 
indeed, to be of that cheerful sensible class which shows the writer, 
or rather writers, to-be men of extensive knowledge, and intimately 
acquainted with mankind. We think that the work is eminently 
valuable also, in reference to its main object; and that althougty 
every statement bearing upon religious sects, doctrines, and church 
government, will be seen through the medium of opposite habits 
and partialities, yet, that the authors have maintained the character 
they lay claim to, when they profess to have written with discrimi- 
nation, in forgetfulness of prejudice on the one hand, and partiality: 
on the other. They say, ‘‘it were ungenerous of them’ not to do 


justice to America; but it were unnatural of them to depreciate 
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England for the purpose of exalting America.” There is one.im- 
portant braneh of these volumes, in which, we think, this spirit of 
justice is particularly apparent ; and to which we shall chiefly direct 
the attention of our readers ;—we mean the American schools, and. 
educational institutions. 

We have to state, by way of introduction to our extracts, as ga- 
thered from the preface, that the circumstances of time, of distance, 
and of the Deputies having, during the visit, kept separate notes, 
made it requisite, in preparing the work, that there should be a. di- 
vision of labour. The Report on Canada and Pennsylvania, and. 
the arrangement of the Statistical Tables in the appendix, rested, 
it is stated, with Mr. Matheson ; while for the remaining portions,. 
Mr. Reed, the other member, is responsible, and whom,. as being 
by far the greatest contributor, we take to be the writer whose. 
spirit characterises the work. Odur first extract shall be descriptive 
of some American Schools on the Kentucky, at Frankfort, which: 
is Trollopien enough. 

* There were.also two schools. One was large, and for common pur- 
poses. The boys were,.at the time, making a little use of their Ameri- 
ean liberties; they were coursing, not only over the desks, a. very’ 
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English trick, but over the roof also. There were five windows.on this 
side of the structure, and there was not one pane of glass unsmashed ; 
but this was all the better, in such a climate, for the present; and what 
have boys to do with the future ? | 

«‘ Of the other school I had rather a curious notice. The shades of 
the evening were coming on, and as I suddenly turned the angle of a 
street, I saw a dark object projecting on my path from a window at a 
little distance. I soon perceived that it was the booted leg of a human 
being ; and on coming nearer, I found it belonged to a pedagogue in 
class with some dozen youths, who, if not learning manners, were digest- 
ing Latin syntax as they could. This sort of trick is so peculiar, and so 
common, as to be almost an Americanism. I certainly never saw legs sa 
strangely used as by many men in this country. To be on the fender, 
the jambs of the stove, the chair, the mantel-piece, is nothing; itis, 
perhaps, European. These aspirants seem never satisfied till their heels 
are on a level with their head; and at one hotel the feet have attained to 
the height of the door-way, and it is a point of serious ambition with 
young men to see who shall score the highest mark. This is certainly 
turning the world upside down, and inventing a new field of aspiration, 
The old strife amongst men has been, to see who should carry his head 
the highest: it is now to be seen what distinction a man’s heels may 
bring him; and this experiment, for aught I can see, is to be made’ iif 
America.””—vol. i, pp. 178, 179. 


In what will be the centre of the above-mentioned town, there is 
lately erected a Court-house ; in the: immediate neighbourhood ‘of 
which are a number of little wooden offices, for the accommodation 
of the lawyers who attend the Court. It is said, that they fre- 
quently sit out on nurses’ wicker chairs beside their offices, and, to 
a perverse imagination, look like the spider waiting to ensnare the 
silly fly. But a Kentucky squeeze is as deserving of notice as a 
Kentucky school. We cannot, by any reflections of our own, mend 
the description that follows of this social assembly. 

“ Now a Kentucky squeeze is meant to correspond with a London 
rout; and though not desirous to be of the party,I had some desire to 
know how it would be managed. Several rooms were put into a hasty 
state of preparation. A lady and her daughter, who were staying at 
the inn, were gliding about to direct the ceremonial. Articles of furni- 
ture were borrowed or hired from all quarters for the occasion ; and, in 
the end, there was certainly a strange medley of the new and the old, the 
best and the worst. Over all the many lights shed their brilliancy, and 
the potted flowers shed their beauty; and the party providing were so 
satisfied with these arrangements, as told you that they had nothing to 
fear from the fastidious tastes of the visiters. | 

‘‘ The company began to assemble as I was retiring to my chamber. 
There were about sixty ladies and forty gentlemen present. They came 
with little noise, for the doors were open to receive them, and carriages 
they had none; nor attendants, except the fire-fly, which sparkled beau- 
tifully about their path and their persons. The following morning, I in- 
quired of my friend Franklin, if he had been. ‘O yes,’ he said, ‘ part 
of the time.’ * And what did you do?” I continued. ‘ Dancing, cards, . 
and music, I suppose?” ‘ Odear no! it was. quite a Presbyterian. meet- 
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ing, 1 assure you. It was all conversations and such like, as sober as 
possible—quite religious. It would not-have suited me once—but now 
it does well enough—things are greatly altered now, and perhaps for the 
better. Dancing! Why, at Selbyville:you could not get a couple of 
girls in all the si who would rundown a dance—they are all converted!’ 
This Presbyterian, meeting, however, kept rather late hours, as I leatned 
from the return of twoor three young men,who had engaged the room next 
tu mine. Their noisy conversations also told me, that they had come into 


town to attend it, and undoubtedly with no religious intentions.” “vol. i, 
pp. 179—181. 


We do not think that a better account of Temperance Societies 
could be framed than the following. ‘The meeting in question was 
held at the Court-house of Lexington, in Kentucky. 


«There was a poor promise of attendance when J arrived ; but at 
last there were nearly a hundred persons assembled ; they were all men. 
An individual moved to the chair. He had no speaking powers, and 
simply called on the Secretary to read the minutes. It appeared from these 
that’ monthly meetings had been resolved on, at which questions should 
be discussed ; and that this was the first meeting. The question before 
them was, ‘ Whether, i in the last one hundred years, intemperance had 
not done more harm to the human race than murder, disease, war; and 
all other evils ?’ : | 

‘© When the subject was thus announced there was a pause. The chair- 
man solicited remark. Still there was a pause and nothing to relieve it. 
The lights were few; the room looked heavy and dull; and those who 
occupied it looked heavy also and dull. All was sombre and silent, ex- 
cept that spitting was engaging the interval, and was so continuous as 
to be like rain pattering from the roof, and so universal as to make you 
feel that you must get wet. I had a mansitting next to me who kept 
me constantly on the look out; but while he often made me jump, he 
did meno harm. These men have surprising cleverness in spirting their 
tobacco juice; and, like good drivers, they seem to have a pride in show- 
ing how near they could run to an object without touching it. 

* But to return tomy company. By this time you are to understand, 
that a worthy clergyman arose, and had the boldness to take the affirma- 
tive of the question. Another pause occurred, with the same interlude. 
At length a person advanced, who, by his rough manner and bad expres- 
sion, I took for a mechanic of the town, delivering himself honestly, but 
unused to the exercise. However he quickly showed that he was an 
agent, and he made in the end a very indiscreet speech, in a most un- 
winning style. His statement relative to Lexington provoked some re- 
marks. He hailed them—he hoped that he should be opposed—he de- 
lighted in it. A lawyer, of repute at the bar, spoke, but so strangely, 
that none could tell whether he was friend or fue. Some one expressed 
a fear that they should do no good without opposition; and proposed 
that they should adjourn, to get up an opposition ; he really feared that 
nobody would come again without it. And so it ended. It reminded me 
forcibly of a manceuvre played by one of our minor theatres lately. It 
had failed to get attention by other means; so it gave notice by large 
placards, of A Row at the Coburg, trusting in this as a last-remedy for 
an empty house.”—vol. i, pp. 183—185. 
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The population of Kentucky, we are here fold, is 700,000. There 
are about 100 Presbyterian Congregations; about..300,.Methodist 
clergymen, including local preachers; about 50 Catholic. priests : 
about 12 Episcopalians ; a few Shakers; and some other sects 
which, however, are very insignificant. Besides these, the Baptists 
are very numerous, and are spoken of as having the largest numbers 
of any in this State. The colleges of public instruction bear a good 
proportion to those of other States. 

The university of Charlotteville was promoted chiefly by Jeffer- 
son, and, so far as morality and religion were ceatagtat his inten- 
tion, as is generally known, was to found it, not merely on liberal, 
but on infidel principles. His opinions, says our. writer, had been 
mostly formed in the French school of the day ; into which entered 
something of the acuteness and malignity of Voltaire, with a por- 
tion of the speciousness and extravagance of Rousseau. Disorder, 
dissipation, and folly, became predominant among the pupils ; and 
when they were left to their honour, which was to be the rule of 
their conduct, their honour left them. So that, so far as this was 
an experiment in favour of infidelity, it has failed. .Such is the 
statement made by the author in these volumes: and the question 
naturally arises, what is the condition of the university now / 

‘« For the sake of the cause of letters, I am happy to state that it is 
one of renovation and great promise. All the professors saw and fe!t 
the evil which had come over this noble institution, and’ threatened-its 
destruction ; and generally they agreed in the remedy. | They adopted a 
decided and vigorous system of discipline; they honoured the name and 
institutions of religion; they subscribed at their own expense to support 
ministers, who should, in turn, conduct public worship within the Uni- 
versity, and are now raising a subscription to build a church for. this very 
purpose. The consequence is, that order is restored, and with.itpublic 
confidence ; and youth of respectable and pious connexions are flocking 
to it from the surrounding States. ‘The professorships are again sought 
by men of the first attainment; and it is likely to do honour to the,.ex- 
pectations of an aspiring people. It is now an experiment in favour of 
education, still conducted on liberal principles, but with. religious 
sanctions; and if it is steadily sustained, with a fixed regard to this 
issue, it. will succeed !”—vol. i, p. 256. } 

The Oneida Institution will suggest by its name some poetic as- 
sociations, owing to the melting and sustained power of a Campbell. 
It is, we are here informed, established on the principle of uniting 
labour with learning; but, on account of its short and late born 
existence, it does not yet amount to even an experiment.on 4he 
subject. The young men, at present, are employed on the.garden 
and small farm ; the trades have not yet been tried.. The aceom- 
modations are stated to be of the plainest kind; and the library 
very low. ‘here is a reading-room, having very few books):but 
supphed with eighteen or twenty newspapers. - ‘hese:and sach like 
facts, prove America to be a young country, in so far as its nioral 
and political institutions are concerned, and also that if isthe land 
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of bold experiments, out of which, we hope, some valuable disco- 
veries will be made. 

The writer says, that when on the banks of the Mohawk, he 
passed through two small villages, which were just springing up 
into life; and that it was remarkable, the churches were growing 
up with the dwellings—that there could not be a thousand persons 
in each, but there were three churches building in one, and two in 
the other. In this neighbourhood, our travellers sought eagerly to 
refresh themselves, by a draught of cold water, when the landlord, 
with an old German name, picked a quarrel with them, for supplant. 
ing spirits by water—for “‘how was he to live by giving away 
water!” ‘There are some notices respecting Union College, at Sche- 
nactady, whieh follow the account of the inhospitable German, in 
the water market, that are indicative of an aspiring and _ recent 
people, equally worthy of our reflections. 

“We visited Union College, which is situated here. It is exceedingly 
well placed, on an estate of about 300 acres; and considerable property is 
likely to come to it. Its plan is very large ; but I had some disappoint- 
ment at not finding it executed. At the Inn there was 2 large painting of 
the whole; and some gentlemen, on referring to it, exclaimed, ‘ There, is 
not that a splendid palace? That is Union College!’ and these circum- 
stances gave reality to the thing. But on arriving at the spot, I found 
thaf only the wings were erected. On its present scale, however, it is 
thriving ; and there is the prospect of its becoming as magnificent as it 


was proposed to be. 
«¢ Most of the Professors were absent, but I was introduced to the Presi- 


dent, Dr. Nott ; a person known in Britain, chiefly as the inventor of the 
the stove, which bears hisname. He is known in his own country as 
having been one of her most able and efficient ministers, and as having 
contributed mainly to found the College over which he presides. He was 
free-to converse on the subjects to which you led the way; but it was 
evident to me that his mind was filled with some engrossing care. One 
successful invention, like a prize in the lottery, often leads to ruin. His 
success with the stove may have led to other speculations ; till he may 
find himself oppressed with the weight of worldly care, from which he 
would, but cannot disburthen himself.’’"—vol. i, pp. 343, 344. 

The circumstances connected with the institutions of Andover, 
are particularly worthy of remark. The origin of our oldest colleges 
in England, were it so clearly ascertained, could not be more illustra- 
tive of a romantic devotion to monastic institutions, than what is 
here proved to have been entertained in behalf of useful and plain en- 
dowments. The very spot occupied by the institutions of Andover, 
ig, stated. to be singularly happy as respects its purposes. It isa 
fine, piece of head-land, embracing about 150 acres, and dweéllirig 
in: light:and air. It is enclosed by the outline formed of the Tem- 
‘ple Hills,:the Blue Hills, and the Monadnoc, some of them, stand- 
ingaway atoa distance of forty and sixty miles. The land. is in 
the possession of the trustees, and is appropriated to the uses of the 
establishment, with much advantage. 

‘« The origin of this extensive foundation is remarkable, and perhaps | 
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may not have a better occasion to refer to it. Dr. Spring, the father, I be- 
lieve of the present Dr. Spring, of New York, was pastor at the church 
of Newbury Port. Some of his people at that time were very prosperous 
in business. He was of a generous mind, and rejoiced at their prosperity ; 
and he was of a pious and lofty mind, and desired to stimulate them to 
proportionate exertion. There were two especially with whom he did 
not labour in vain, Messrs. Bartlett and Brown. Having prepared his 
way, he got a meeting with them, and applied to Mr. Woods, now Dr. 
Woods, of Andover, to attend it. They engaged in free conversation. 
It was admitted that something ought to be done; they were ready to do 
something: what, amongst many claims, would it be best to do? Dr. 
Spring inquired, what they would like to do? Would they like an 
Academy? It was much wanted, for the use of the ministry. They were 
quite willing. How should they begin? He suggested, that they might 
make a commencement by securing Mr. Woods, who, with the aid of a 
preceptor, might take six young men. ‘ Well,’ said Mr. Brown, *T will 
give 10,000 dollars.’ ‘ Why,’ said Mr. Bartlett, ‘ did you not say 20,000, 
and I would too?’ Before they parted, Mr. Bartlett observed to Dr. Spring, 
‘Let the work go on, and you may look to me.’ Dr. Spring knew his 
man, and was satisfied and thankful. He went toSalem. Saw his friend 
Mr. Norris there. Told him of what it was proposed to do, and of what 
had been done; and obtained another 19,000 dollars. | ; 

“ It appeared that similar intentions, without the exchange of opinions, - 
had been entertained by Mr. Abbott and Mrs. Phillips, of Andover; apd 
that they were willing to apply 10,000 dollars each to alike use. An over- 
ture was immediately made to them, and immediately accepted. . But, in 
coming to a definite arrangement, there were difficulties which made delay, 
and threatened to prevent the execution of the plan. These difficulties 
were connected with difference of religious creed; but, at length, the 
matter was adjusted, and in favour of orthodox principles.’’—vol.i, pp. 
425—427. 


Andover has been fed time after time by its original. friend, 
Mr. Bartlett. It is thought that in various ways, he has not given 
to it less than 200,000 dollars; and there is reason to believe that 
all his benevolent intentions are not yet fulfilled regarding it.” He 
is about seventy-eight years of age, and has a portly, intelligent, 
and venerable aspect. He was at first a shoemaker, but m ‘the 
end became a first rate merchant. 

New Haven is compared by the writer, in these volumes, as a 
city in a wood, and a wood in a city. But as to the colleges + 


‘‘ They are old; raised of red brick; and have little to commend them 
beyond their venerable and quiet aspect. The obseryatory on the central 
buildings is a copy of the Tower of the Winds. As a whole, they ‘ate 
spacious. Inthe year 1833, they accommodated 496 students; ‘which 
were proportioned as follows :—theology, forty-nine ; law, twenty-one ; 
medical, sixty-one; resident graduates, six ; seniors, seventy-one’; juniors, 
eighty-seven ; sophomores, ninety-five ; and freshmen, ‘one hundred and 
six. ‘The expense of tuition‘and lodging is about fifty ‘dollars:;|.aad)\of 
board in common; seventy-five dollars. There’ is a: good: philogephigal 
chamber and apparatus here, and an excellent chemical ree The 
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library has two departments ; the general and the students’: in both there 
are above 24,000 volumes. ‘There is a picture gallery which has one room 
devoted to the productions of Colovel Trumbull. TI had seen most of his: 
but none equal to some of these. There were two that raised my idea of 
his talents. Most of those in the second room were daubs: and could 
only have been placed there to cover the walls, till something better should 
be obtained. 

‘The gem of the place however, is the mineral cabinet. Two French 
collections were purchased, and are its basis. For the variety and rarity 
of its specimens, as well as for its excellent arrangement, it is unrivalled 
by anything in America, and surpassed by few in Enrope. It has been 
secured, at great expense, and is a noble effort; and it will exert a bene- 
ficial effect on every department of this university. I could not help ‘ob- 
serving, that while it was felt to be greatly in advance of every other pro- 
vision, its tendency was to raise the rest to its own exalted level. Whether 
this was within the view of those who have pressed this purchase, I know 
not; but if it were, the movement was the offspring of true philosophy. 

“ Dr. Dwight was the president of this college. The American Journal 
of Science and Arts may be considered as issuing from it, as it is conducted 
by Professor Silliman, whose name is familiarized in the Old and New 
World. 

‘* Schools, of every sort and grade, abound here to an astonishing degree. 
The whole town seems only a larger college for the purposes of education, 
male and female, adult and juvenile. From the celebrity of the spot many 
are sent here for the purpose of education; and from its other attractions, 
many families settle here, to facilitate their children’s instruction. The 
influence is general, striking, and most agreeable. Ordinary society has 
an air of selectness,; which seldom prevails. The people have an intelli- 
gence and refinement which you do not expect ; and the tone of mind, 
and of morals too, is raised by the elastic and renovating element of know- 
ledge and discipline in which they d:vell.’ Offences seldom arise here ; 
the poor-house is empty; and though the benevolence of the people have 
lately erected an hospital, there is seldom any one to need its aid.” —vol. 1, 
pp. 473—475. wy 

The burial-ground ‘here, is considered the most beautiful in 
America. It is of considerable extent, is kept with unusual care, 
and supplied with a great number of stones aad monuments. The 


custom is, never to open the same spot a second time, so that.a 


family requires a considerable space for interment. The Caves of 
the Regicides in the suburbs of New Haven have an interest at- 
tached to them of a peculiar nature. ) 


‘The surface of the ground becomes varied as you approach it; the 
East and West Rocks grow upon the eve, and stand out in imposing atti- 
tudes. Your way now becomes winding, and is gradually rising, ‘till 
you find yourself fairly amongst the rocks, and shut out of the living 
world. Here, under the eye of a little cottage of the woods, we left our 
carriage, and began a sharper ascent, through the copse-wood and stunted 
trees, which ornamented a spot where they could find little nourishment. 
Still we ascended amongst the rugged rocks, often uncertain whether we 
had retained the right track, till we found ourselves on the head of the 
rock, and opposite the Judges’ or Regicides’ Cave. It is formed by @ 
cluster of siones, vi immense size, and thrown together as if by some great 
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convulsion of nature. The crevices in these rocks form.the cave. There 
is only one portion of these large enough for human habitation ; and here, 
it is said, with certainty I believe, that Goffe and Whalley were concealed 
and succoured for a considerable time. Though it could afford but small 
accommodations to the sufferers, it had some advantages, It has no ap- 
pearance of a cave till examined ; it is near the town, though completely 
concealed from it; amd there are various ways of approach, to prevent 
detection or facilitate esc ape. On one of the rocks composing this cave 
is this inscription :— | 
‘ Opposition to Tyrants is obedience to God.’ 

“The spot was full of moral interest. The troubles of England had then 
reached to this cave of the desert! A judgment, calmly given in West- 
minster, had pursued these refugees across the great Atlantic, over the 
Western world, and had shut them up in this desolate mountain-top, 
familiar with silence, darkness, and savage nature, and fearful of nothing 
but the face of their fellow-man !”—vol. ii. pp. 477, 478. 


But the subject that most fully and justly awakens our attention 
regarding the institutions of the United States, as described in 
these volumes, is that of education. It is either collegiate or 
common. ‘“ The leading peculiarities of the colleges are, that 
some of them add to general learning that which is professional, 
and then they are eligible to be regarded as universities ; others 
are strictly theological | institutions, to prepare young men for the 
ministry ; and others, it may be either theological or classical, are 
frequently denominated Manual Labour Institutions, from the cir 
cumstance of manual labour being extensively employed as a means 
of exercise and profit.” As respects the collegiate schools, we 
cannot do more than give the summing up, presented in these 
pages : 

“ Here are no less than twenty-one theological colleges, all of which 
have been instituted since the year 1808! and they contain 853 students, 
and have accumulated 57,000 volumes! Here-are seventy-five colleges 
for general education, most of them with professional departments, ‘and 
they have 8,136 students! and forty of these have been created since 
the year 1814! Altogether there are ninety-six colleges, and no less than 
9,032 students! Some of these colleges are literally springing up im the 
desert, and are putting themselves in readiness to bless generations that 
shall be born! It is impossible not to feel that the influence they exert 


must be amazing in extent, and in the highest degree sanatory.’’~+vol. ii, 
p. 197. 


We quote also without comment, (because we know it is a field 
rife with difficulties,) what the writer before us says, respecting 
the means of instruction in the United States, as they contribute 
to supply the church with a ministry. 


‘‘ The student for the sacred calling gets a better classical and general 
education than he would get in our dissenting colleges, while this pro- 
fessional education is not inferior; and he gets a thevlogical ecucajiou 
unspeakably better than Oxford or Cambridge would afford him, though 
his classical advantages would be less. He derives a twofold advantacc 
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from the arrangements at home, as compared to our colleges, and they 
relate to method and time. The general course of learning, and the pro- 
fessional course, are kept perfectly distinct ; and the professional is made 
to follow the collegiate ; and the certificate of excellence in the one course 
is requisite to commencement in the other. The time also is adequate; 
four years are allowed for what is preparatory, and three years for whatiis’ 
professional,”—vol. ii, pp. 198, 199. : 


There, are between the American and British ministry other 
points of comparison, taken up by our Deputy : 

‘If the ministers there have decidedly the best opportunities of pre-. 
paring for their work, I think they usually avail themselves less of them 
afterwards than.is common with us. They have fewer books, and they. 
read less‘; they seem to rely more on what the college has done for them; 
and they consume so much time in writing their own thoughts, as to allow. 
them little for enlarged communion with those of other, and mostly better, . 
men. 

‘* In many cases, they require to be more intellectual, but less metaphy- 
si¢al-in their ministry ; and to consult manner as well as intention. We 
have, undoubtedly, many men who equal them in earnest and powerful 
address) to the conscience, but, as a body, they have decidedly more di- 
recthess in‘ their ministration. We look more at what is secondary, they 
at what is primary. They, in looking at the end, will often disregard the 
means by’ which they may best attain it; and we as often, in re- 
garding the complicated means, may lose sight of the end for a season, 
They have less respect for the nicer feelings; and we have more difficulty, 
whenour' purpose is distinctly before us, of moving towards it. They 
havemore promptness and decision, and move with sudden power to a 
given object; but if that object is to be obtained by patient and steady 
perseverance, we are rather more likely to be successful. In doing an, 
evident» and great good, they do not always consider whether they may 
not'‘do'a proportionate mischief; while we, frequently, from the fear of 
consequences, do almost nothing. They make the better evangelists; 
and we the better pastors. 

* Circumstances in either country have undoubtedly contributed to 
produce these differences; and the consideration both of cause and effect 
may be profitable to each party. One may readily see in this ministerial 
character a connexion with the revivals, whick have at various seasons 
been developed. How far the character may have caused the revivals, or 
the revivals created the character, though a curious, is by no means a use- 
less inquiry.”—vol. ii, pp. 199—201. 

The Statistical accounts of the Common Schools are not less 
marvellous. But they are by much too long for us to extract, and 
an abridgment cannot satisfactorily be made of such tables and 
particulars. We shall make room for one portion more from the 
serious and weighty subjects here treated. It comes after the 
notice of that melancholy affair, viz. slavery, which still darkens 
the moral beauty of America, and is a disgrace and contradiction 
to her pretensions ;—that stain which now has a legal existence 
only there. We refer to the field of philanthropy still open to that 
country, in reference to its aboriginal inhabitants. 
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“ They are far less thought of, at the present moment, than the op- 
pressed African; but their claims are not inferior, nor scarcely are their 
wrongs. They amount to about five hundred thousand persons. They 
have the highest claim to the soil. It has been allowed as such both by 
Britain and the United States ; and America, by conciliation and justice, 
might confer the greatest good on those interesting people; and all the 
good done to them, would be so much benefit brought to herself. 

‘‘ Yet no people have suffered more. Advantage has been taken 
of their ignorance and generous confidence, at various times, in every pos- 
sible way. While the invader has been weak, he has allowed their claiuis ; 
as he gathered force, he doubted them ; and when he was confident in his 
strength, he practically denied them. Very recently, some flagrant in- 
stances of oppression and plunder, under the sanction of law, have ocourred;; 
and it was only at the eleventh hour, that the Supreme Court of the States, 
by a signal act of justice, reversed the acts of local government and of 
Congress too, and saved the natien from being committed to deeds which 
must have been universally condemned as flagitious and infamous. 

‘* But to tell of their wrongs would be to write a volume ; and; that 
such a ene as Ezekiel was once commissioned to inscribe. Many of them 
rest with former generations; and the reference, either to the present or 
the past, is only desirable, as it may awaken compassion and dispose to 
justice. At least, let the existing generation seek indemnity for the.past 
by care for the future. If their fathers may have acted beneath the in- 
fluence of fear and resentment, there is now no place for the action of such 
passions. These people commend tlemselves to protection, by» their 
weakness as well as their manliness and generosity. It is high time that 
they should be allowed to live in peace and security, and in the inviolable 
possession of their lands, their laws, their liberty. If this may not,-beim 
the United States, where canit be? Is the most solemn ‘ Declaration ' 
of a whole people to be nullified a second time, and pronounced a@ mere 
legal fiction? Justice, Truth, Mercy, Religion—Earth and Heaven, -de- 
mand of America that she should assure the world she is what she pro- 
fesses to be, by preserving the Indian and emancipating the African,’’— 
vol. ii, pp. 299—271. 

Knough has now been shown in our pages, of the opinions of the 
learned gentlemen that formed the Deputation from the congrega- 
tional Union of England and Wales, in their visit to the American 
Churches, to prove that the volumes from which our extracts have 
been taken contain matter of much value. We might have enter- 
tained our readers with much lighter descriptions, or attracted the’ 
eye of others by accounts of a purely religious nature. We haye, 
however, et a middle course, and thereby shown, that for the 
imaginative, the moral, or the theological student, there ‘are héfe 
ample funds. } : 








Art, XI,—Shetches and Recoliections. By Joun Poot, Esq. Author 
of “ Paul Pry,” &c. &c. 2 vols. 8vo. London. Colburn. 1835. 


Most of these papers are familiar to us, having already appeared 
at intervals since 1825, as contributions to a periodical work. The 
public of late years has had too many collections of the highly 
seasoned sketches that clever writers throw off when in a happy 
vein, which have first found a temporary fame from their appear- 
ance in some wide spread monthly journal, to be noweasily indueed 
to favour their republication in a more permanent shape. Nothing 
short of high excellence will prove a passport to such books. - And 
yet, that which has been worthy of one reading, may be declared 
deserving of a second: perusal. Such, we are sure, must be the 
manner at least, in which the re-appearance of Mr. Poole’s papers 
now. before us will be estimated; for his humour is so polished, 
and his sentiments so tastefully racy, that neither is the point of 
the one blunted, nor the symmetry of the other characteristic fully 
discovered by a single or hasty glance, which is all that is generally 
bestowed on periodical literature of the lighter sort. 

Mr. Poole’s portraits are capital characters, which have been 
studied with great care. Their veri-similitude cannot be mistaken, 
which arises no doubt from the fact, which he confesses to, of his 
introducing under fictitious names those actually found by him in 
real life, “‘ with no other variation or amplification of feature, or of 
exaggeration in the colouring, than such as a painter would be 
warranted in using for the purpose of giving the most striking effect 
to his portraits.”” Of the narratives, we are told, some of them are 
founded on fact, while the anecdotes of gaming, and of duelling, 
and those generally (related as such) are strictly true. We need 
not stretch our ingenuity to the employment of any more anxious 
criticism on these papers, which from their nature and pretensions 
do not admit of lengthened remark, especially as a portion of any 
one of them will give a juster index to the author’s genius and 
power than pages of description. One recommendation, however, 
may be mentioned, as pervading the whole conspicuously, which 
cannot be fully perceived but by a thorough acquaintance with 
each sketch; and this is the benevolent vein of his satire—the 
every thing opposed to rancorous or bilious railing at the vices or 
follies of the age. Whilst he corrects he pleases; whilst he pleases 
he convinces. His recollections being generally of a serious cast, 
and dealing with real characters, the gracefulness and warmth of his 
humanity is of a still higher degree ; so that in going from paper to 
paper the reader becomes the more convinced, not merely of the 
richness of his good-natured humour, but that an abundance of the 
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highest order of accomplishments and virtues is characteristic 
of the author. It is on account of such qualities and features as 
these, that the light sketches before us possess not only a charm 
for the laughter- lovi ‘ing, but a recommendation for the more reflect- 
ing, that-is not to be expected from the mere titles of the various 
papers, or the class of books to which the work belongs. And yet 
Mr. Poole is eminently happy in his choice of titles, for they gene- 
rally convey a sketch in themselves. His “ Paul Pry’ ” has been 
universally felt as a fine Act, even in this -dalisihuaiey particular, 
while in the volumes before -us we have “ Dick Ferret,” “ Simon 
Tetchy, a Character,” “ The late Mr. Tardy,” “ Dick Doleful, a 
Sketch from Nature,” &c. &c., all outlined at once to the imagina- 
tion of every one who is at all familiar with Mr. Poole’s style and 
humour, in any other of his pieces. 

We shall now give that which should serve for the especial 
instruction of not a few of our West-End gentry, in the sketch 
entitled, ‘‘ Ruined by Economy.” 


‘ T have never been thoroughly satisfied that my first marriage was not 
an imprudent one. 

‘‘ I attach no blame to myself, for that I, being known by no more dis- 
tinguished an appellation than Robert Stubbs, should have selected for my 
partner in the dance of life a lady sinking under the weight of such a 
name as Jemima-Rosalina-Mariamne Fitzroy-Mandeville. There was 
no very obvious error in this. A person of very fine sensibility might, in- 
deed, take exception to the Fitzroy, as implying that a screw. had been 
loose somewhere; but I never considered that either Miss Fitzroy,-Man- 
deville, or myself, need concern ourselves about what had Hee on 
ever ithad happened—most probably solong ago as the reign of Charlesthe 
Second. ‘The moment the ring was placed on her finger, the Fi itzroy-Man- 
Ceville was obliterated for ever “and ever, and she became a positive Stubbs. 
She had, indeed, intended to announce herself as Mrs. Fitzroy Stubbs, or 
Mrs. Mandeville Stubbs (I forget which) ; but to thisI peremptorily objected: 
there was in the combination a something which struck me as verging on 
the ridiculous: and all I could permit was that she might wave'the pre- 
cedence to which, as the wife of an elder branch of the family, she was 
justly entitled, and, instead of the dignified simplicity of ‘ Mrs. Stubbs’ 
(by which the right of such precedence would have been asserted), cause 
to be engraved on her visiting-cards, ‘ Mrs. Robert Stubbs,’ . It .was, 
therefore, 1 not respecting the conjunction of names that | have ever enter- 
tained any qualms. 

‘“ Nor was it that my wife bore in her veins a dash of aristocratie blood 
—however derived ; nor that she was young; nor that she was beautiful ; 
nor that she was accomplished ; nor that she was amiable ; nor, &c. &c. ‘&e. 
No; it was none of these. My error lay in this: that, posséssitie’ an un- 
encumbered five hundred a year of my own, upon which I might, ‘as a 
single man, have lived very pleasantly in London, or, with an unpretending: 
Wife, very happily in some Welsh village; I should have married a woman 
who increased my income bya clear thousand per anawm.”’-vol! i, pp. 
39—41. 
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‘Jemima had expensive habits, but-her constant speech was, “every 
one has a right to do-what they please with their own ;” and “ pray 
Mr. Stubbs, how much a year had you before you married me?” 
The Ruination-shop, in Waterloo Place, we learn was not’ then in 
existence, otherwise Mr. Stubbs cannot think what might ‘have 
been the result. Death, however, robbed him of his dear, as’ also 
of. their only child, Jemima Robertina, who was so named as a 
compliment to each. Our widower’s fortune had. been impaired, 
but parsimony, and a couple of pretty legacies, made him, after a 
few years, master of eighteen hundred per annum. : 

‘| now resolved to:marry once again. 

‘* Profiting by experience, I avoided the rock which had so nearly 
wrecked me, Name, blood, fortune—I chose for my wife: Mary Brown, 
the orphan daughter of a country curate. I need not say she was: poor—l 
have noticed her parentage. She was well educated, though she had never 
drawn up a plan for reforming the Government of Great Britain, nor— 
what (judging by its frequency amongst well-educated ? or highly talented? 
young ladies) must be a work of still greater facility—she had-never even 
conceived the idea of improving and ameliorating the condition of society 
all over the world ; she was sufficiently accomplished, though she had not 
passed months in learning to sing ‘ Di tanti palptti’ almost as well as a 
third-rate chorus singer at the Opera; andshe was very pretty, or, which, 
perhaps, was still better—I thought so. 

“ All this was sufficient to justify my choice. Yet one good quality she 
possessed, and that it was that tended, more perhaps than any of the others, 
to confirm me in my resolution of making her my wife. I received from 
Mrs. Judith Brown, her paternal aunt, an assurance that Mary was a 
Pheenix of Economy.”—vol, i, pp. 42, 43. 

He was now to learn how a good fortune might be puddled away 
by economies. The new-married pair inhabited at first a commo- 
dious house in Mortimer street, Cavendish square, which had been 
newly repaired, painted, and furnished from top to bottom. But 
Mary thought that merely by going to live a couple of miles out of 
town, a positive saving in house rent alone of thirty pounds annually 
would be secured. 

‘“« The place she selected was Evergreen-Lodge, Vauxhall—a house more 
than double the size of the one we occupied, and of which the back parlour 
was nearly as large as our front drawing-room! yes these advantages 
were obtained not by any additional cost, but, on the contrary, to our be- 
nefit to the extent of the sum already specified. Notwithstanding this, 
a little instrument—no other than a three-foot rule—which I carried in my 
pocket on our journeys backwards and forwards between the two houses 
——was a source of great uneasiness and alarm to me: for, by dint of ap- 
plying it to the walls and floors, I discovered that scarcely a piece of fur- 
niture in the old house would suit the new one, 

‘«¢ Leave the matter to me,’ said my wife, ‘and I’ll manage it with all 
possible economy :’ and I must do her justice to say that whatever could 
be done—under the circumstances !—was done, At the end of a month I 
received her report. Without following up its numerous details, some idea 
of her economies may be derived from the principal items : 
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 Imprimis :: The window curtains, of course, were useless; ‘in. the: first 
place, because they. would not fit the new windows, and, in. the second, 
because the materials adapted to atown-house would be quite preposterous 
inthe country. She had, however, managed this point admirably. Haw- 
kins, our upholsterer, would take them off our hands at one third of the. 
price he had, not long before, charged for them, which sum would be a/most 
enough to purchase materials of an inferior quality—yet good enough for 
the country. As to the making-up of them, she would superintend that 
point ; and by having a couple of work-women in the house, for five or six 
weeks, at thirty shillings each per week, we should save a full half of what 
Hawkins would charge. Palpable economy. 

‘‘Qndly. The carpets. Here our gains were manifest. Our large 
drawing-room carpet -would cut down excellently well for the front: par- 
lour; and the strips remaining after the operation would serve as-bed-car- 
pets for the servants’ rooms, and not cost us a shilling! But, since-we 
could not expect the advantage a// ways, there would be a trifling set-off 
on the carpets for the other rooms. However, here again we were fortu- 
nate in our upholsterer; for Hawkins had been so civil as to say that, 
rather than we should be inconvenienced, he would take all our o/d carpets 
off our hands, allowing us the fullest value for them, and furnish us with 
new ones at the very /owest price! Here was a disinterested upholsterer 
for you! Compared with him, Alladdin’s friend, who gave new lamps 


in exchange for old ones, was no better than a usurer.’’—vol. i, pp. 
45, 46. 


Pier and chimney-glasses, wardrobes, tables, chairs, and miscel- 
laneous furniture were only in part available. The very removing 
of the whole had, in consequence of injuries received, cost twenty-five 
pounds; but “a saving of thirty pounds per annum, in the single 
item of house rent is not to be achieved without a /ittle sacrifice.” 


“« And pray, Mary, what have you done about my favourite drawing- 
room chairs, and settees ? the blue damask and gold, I mean—you know 
the chairs alone cost 5/. 15s. each; and I hope ° 

“* Why, my love, they would have been quite out of character in the 
country, as Hawkins, who made them, himself admitted ; they were much 
too handsome: so he has spared us a set in exchange—much neater, and 
more simple and appropriate. And, what do you think, dear? we are 
only to give him ten guineas on the bargain !’ 

““¢ And how have you negotiated the exchange of your square piano 
forte, for a cabinet ?” . 

“*Not atall. That was an attempt at imposition I would not submit 
to. Really, if we did not proceed with some regard to economy, we might 
beruined ina day. They offered to make the exchange forthirty guineas ; 
that is to say, charging sixty guineas for their own, and allowing us thirty 
for our’s—which cust forty only five months ago—thereby fixing upon. us 
aloss of ten! That would have been absurd! Now I’il tell you how I 
have contrived. I have bargained to take theirs outright at fifty-five— 
a saving, you see, of five guineas,—(here, I have done it on paper)—and, 
as it would positively be throwing one’s money into the sea to sell for 
thirty guineas an instrument for which we so lately paid forty, I have 
made it a present to cousin Charlotte. Oh, by-the-by, love; I have 
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saved two shillings in the transport: to have sent it down to Cornwall by 
the carrier would have cost two pounds; now I have bargained fer 1é18s. 
by the steamer. It is but two shillings, I admit; but you remember the 
proverb; ‘Take care of the pence, and the pounds’—you know: the 
rest.’— . 

‘* Well; Christmas came, and along with it came our friend Hawkins’s 
bill for alterations, and exchanges, and substitutions, and additions.» As 
every thing had been contrived with an eve of economy, it amounted to no 
more than 916/. 14s.10d. I own I did not like even that; but as we 
were living at a reduced rent, it would have been barbarous to complain. 

‘‘Our new house contained more rooms than we had any occasion for, 
and thtee of them (of no contemptible dimensions) remained literally 
empty. An empty room in one’s dwelling-house always begets to my 
mind a notion of discomfort—nay, something more oppressive stillan 
idea of desolation. I hinted a complaint of this, (for Mary was so good:a 
creature I could never prevail upon myself to utter a complaint. in form, 
which I knew would distress her,) and was pleased to find that my'dear, 
economical wife—I do not intend a pun—had already contemplated a re- 
medy for the evil. 

«Dll tell you,’ said she, ‘ how I intend to manage this: as we have no 
earthly use for these rooms, it would be a sin to throw one’s money away 
upon new furniture for them: soI shall watch opportunities at sales, and 
whenever I meet with a bargain I’ll buy it.’ ’—-vol. i, pp. 47 —53. 


The number of decided bargainsnow made by Mary was so great, 
that above 582 pounds were laid out in the purchase of useless fur- 
niture. The empty rooms were crowded to excess. At length 
Vauxhall was found to be at an inconvenient distance from London, 
and:they return to their former comparatively small house. The 
expense of the former removal was remembered, and to save part 
of this and avoid the damage of furniture, it was determined by 
Mary that what would now be useless should be sold on the spot, 


‘and alas! at even greater bargains this time than when bought at 
auctions by the economical wife. 


* These are instances of economy on a grand scale. But, unhappily, 
she is economical, on a similar principle, in all her proceedings. ‘I'o avoid 
the expense of wear and tear of harness, or of injury to the coachman’s 
livery on a rainy day, she will hire a hackney-coach to carry her toa 
cheap shop in the city, where she can purchase as much tape and bobbin for 
eight shillings as in Oxford-street would cost nine—‘ and a shilling saved, 
my love—’ 

‘** Not many mornings ago, I found her cutting up a gown she had worn 
but once, to make a frock for our little Anna. Her reason for this was con- 
vineing: ‘It would be madness to lay out money for stuff for a child’s 
frock, when it might be saved by using any thing one might happen to have 
in the house.’ And when I asked her why she had sent a white India 
shawl (which I had given her but a few days before) to be dyed black, her 
reply was, that ‘it might soon want cleaning, and that these were not 
times to throw even five shillings away.’ The next morning T' om came 

to me with, ‘ Please, Pa’, will you send Ma’ ten shillings for the dyer.’ 

“ T bought a pony for the use of the two children. My wife, upon a 
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strict examination of the livery-stable-keeper, discovered that the keep 
of one pony was twelve shillings per week, but that he could. contract to 
keep twoataguinea. Here was so dtivious a source of economy, that I 
should have beena churl to refuse to allow each of the children its own 
pony to ride, 

+ T have no pr ave to decent economies in the larder or cellar :— 
Heaven forbid waste !—but I have not yet (spite of all my wife's argu- 
ments) been able to appreciate, as fully as it may deserve, the economy 
of bestowing upon a stale mutton chop a bottle of expensive sauce, in 
order to render it eatable ; nor can I understand that I ama gainer by 
her giving to the cook, for some culinary purpose, a bottle of my fine 
old sherry worth seven shillings, in preference to ‘fooling away one’s 
money for what one has in the house :’-—that is to say, in preference to 
purchasing at the nearest wine vaults, for half-a-crown, a commodity 
which would answer the purpose every way as well. 

‘* Upon annually making up my accounts, I invariably find that my 
expenses increase (consequently, that my property diminishes) in exact 
proportion with my dear Mary’s economies; so that; unless she should 
commit some notable extravagance, or, at the least, submit to exercise-a 
prudential degree of carefulness in the management of our affairs, 1 must 
soon expect to be—Ruinep By Economy.’’—vol. i, pp. 52—54. 


We have already named Simon Tetchy ; the sketch of him thus 
begins :—‘* There are many thin-skinned people in the world, but 
Simon Tetchy seemed to have no skin at all. Every person alive 
is vulnerable at some one point or another ; a cuticle of the texture 
of parchment has a tender place somewhere, which will quiver:atca 
breath ; but ‘T'etchy was sensitive all over, and as for a cuticleg it 
was as if Nature had left him unprovided with any stich ae, 
and sent him to walk about the world in his cutis.’ 

We now extract a few passages from a more serious: papers’ dalled 
“A Suicide’s Last Carouse,” where the portrait of Sir Harry High- 
flier is so happily taken, that few will hesitate to i we aren 
often seen or intimately known the man. 


‘“ He was as the phrase is, tn every thing, and the best at. every netics 
—supreme in each pursuit that had fashion for its sanction. .He was,a 
member of the Four-in-hand club; and it was universally admitted that 
no gentleman could drive his own coachman to Salt Hill in better style. 
He was the best dresser in London; and ruined three tailors by the dis- 
interested readiness with which he exhibited their choicest productiuns 
on his own well-formed person. His dinners were the most'récherchés, 
his wines the most exquisite, that money could purchase—and certainly 
they had cost dearly to the tavern- keepers whom he promised to, pay for 
them. He was celebrated in the Fives Court: and, if he was unable’ to 
tick young Belcher, who, from constant practice, had. the advantage,of 
him; or the boxing coal-heaver, who was’ his’ superior ‘in weight ; lie 
had done-all that could be required of a gentleman—he had ‘tried: d 

*“ He was the best shot in England. ‘Twice did he brust; the morning 
dew from the grass of Mary-le-bone Fields in his way to Chalk Farm ; 
and on both occasions had the good fortune to kill his man.’: The first 
was Major O’Blaze, a scoundrel, as Sir Harry justly termed him, who 
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had seduced the Baronet’s mistress; the other, a Mr. Hardacre, a plain 
country squire, who had had the temerity to call Sir Harry a scoundrel] 
for eloping with his (Mr. Hardacre’s) wife. Here again had Sir Harry 
done all that could be required of a gentleman. 

“ But these were not his only claims to that title. Ina single night 
he won seventeen thousand pounds of young Lackbrain, a tyro in those 
matters, at hazard. Finding that, by selling his commission in the 
dragoons, drawing upon his agent to the uttermost farthing in his hands, 
and pledging his pictures, his books, and the lease of his chambers in 
Albany, young Lackbrain could raise no more than nine thousand pounds 

towards the amount of his luss, he generously, with respect to the re- 
maining sum, declared that, as he should hold it unbecoming a friend 
and a gentleman to press immediate payment, Mr. Lackbrain might set 
his mind perfectly at ease about it, upon signing a bond, for principal and 
interest, to be payable in twelve—nay, even fifteen months. 

‘Sir Harry began life with a fortune of eighteen thousand a year. 
Having somewhat of a turn for arithmetic, he at once perceived that it 
would be imprudent to spend more than twenty thousand, and wisely re- 
solved to limit his expenditure to that sum, or twenty-five at the utmost. 
But circumstances, which might have baffled the wisest calculations, so 
ordered it, that thirty was usually much nearer the mark; and however 
extraordinary it may appear to persons unaccustomed to investigate such 
matters, the consequence of these continued discrepancies between the 
income and the outgoing was that, one fine sunshiny morning, his 
debts were found to amount to 102,357/. 18s. 93d.—a very compli- 
cated and ugly looking row of figures—whilst his assets were grace- 
fully pictured forth by that simple and elegant formed symbol (0) 
representing NovucHt. ‘To use his own emphatic phrase, Sir Harry 


Highflyer found himself ‘ most magnanimously dished.’ ”—vol. i, 
pp. 186—189. 


This was towards the close of the London season of 1817. He 
took an erratic walk, on the wonderful discovery of his ruin, to see 
what-free air and solitude would do, and at length found himself on 
the identical spot where he had killed his two friends. Here, by a 


process called the association of ideas, an easy mode of arranging 
his affairs occurred to him. 





“¢Ts it possible !’ he exclaimed, ‘ that Ican be such an idiot as, for 
nearly two hours, to have overlooked so obvious an expedient! Is.4t 
possible that I, a man of unquestionable courage, as this very spot. can 
attest, should have been for an instant in doubt about the means of escap- 
ing from an exposure of my cut-up—an event I never couid find nerve to 
encounter! Is it possible that I, a rational being, should haye failed to 
think of the very thing that would have occurred to any ass in London, at 
the first blush of the affair! What! shall I put down my four-in-hand ? 
—Shall I send my racers to Tattersall’s ?—Shall I break up my snug lit- 
tle establishment at Kilburn, and confess to my pretty Julia that it is all 
up with me? Shall I tell my friends that I can squander no more thou- 
sands, for the reason that I have no more thousands to squander? No, 
no; thank my stars! I have too much courage to submit to that.’ 

“It were needless to state in explicit terms what was the nature of the 
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remedy intended to be employed by this ‘ rational being,’ for the many ills 
which this ‘man of unquestionable courage’ was too.courageous. to en- 
counter ;- but having settled the question entirely to his own satisfaction, 
he, upon his way home, suddenly put his handkerchief to his cheek, went 
into an apothecary’s shop, complained of a racking tooth-ache, and: pur- 
chased a phial of laudanum. 

«Courage aud rationality | 

‘ How differently may the qualities implied by these terms be under- 
stood! Had Sir Harry, for a wager, presumed to rush uninvited into the 
presence of the Prince Regent, his courage would have been stigmatized 
as impudence, daring and reckless—his rationality as sheer insanity. But 
Sir Harry would not have done that: he. was too well-bred a man; his 
consciousness of the respect due from a subject to his prince; his deference 
to the forms of civilized society ; nay, the very consideration of what was 
due from man even unto man, would have warned him of the impro- 
priety of committing so gross an outrage as that! But this, however, is 
a mere passing remark, which, as it is not necessarily connected with the 
subject, the reader may consider or not, at his discretion. 

‘‘ Upon reaching home, Sir Harry gave strict charge to Laurent,. his 
valet, not to come to him till he should hear his bell, nor to allow any one 
to interrupt him. He then went into his dressing room, where he passed 
nearly two hours in writing letters. 

* He drew the phial from his pocket. 

«“« The ruling passion strong in death,’ he held it up to the light, and 
with a bittersmile, muttering ‘ Bright as ruby!’ he twisted out the cork, 
put the poison to his lips, and there was a tap at the dressing room 
door ! 

“* Who the devil’s that? Didn’t I give positive orders that nv one 
should disturb me ?’ ”’—vol. i, pp. 191—193. . 





Lord Dashmore was announced, which reminded Sir Harry of a 
party of friends whom he had invited to dinner for that day. A 
few hours later, thought he, will make no difference, while a dozen 
bumpers of claret would equip him for his long journey. Mr. Max- 
well was next announced, who had been brought up by Sir Harry’s 
father, and educated along with the meditating suicide, between 
whom as close a friendship existed as could be looked for between 
two persons of opposite habits and occupations. Maxwell had ob- 
tained a valuable Government office, and was always remonstrating 
with Sir Harry about ‘his follies with a brotherly freedom, that had 
led to an estrangement. But this was no time for the Baronet to 
harbour displeasure, although he was greatly astonished at the 
present visit. 


“*Ha! Tom, how do?. devilish glad to see you,’ said Sir Harry; 
holding out one hand, and with the other depositing the ‘little =phial 
of laudanum, together with the ‘letters he had written, in‘a ‘drawer of 
his dressing -table—* devilish glad, ’pon my soul I am;“but ‘no preach- 
ing, Tom.’ | ro eDnife 

“ «No, no; my preaching ‘days are over.’ 

*“*So much the better; and I’m glad to find that, in that respect at 
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least, I have succeeded in reforming you, whatever may have been 
your success in 


“He suddenly stopped—walked towards the window, returned, and 
continued :— 

“ «No matter—Stay and dine with me; you will meet Dashmore, and 
Leslie, and Colonel D , and—in short, all friends of your’s. 

‘***To tell you the truth, Highflyer, 1 came for the purpose of billet- 
ing myself upon j you. 1 met Leslie this morning, who told me of your 
party. And > (here he made an unaccountable pause)—* But, 
‘since Iam here, will you a!low me to send a message to my servant 
to bring my things here to dress? "T'will save me the trouble of 
going home.”’—vol. i, p. 197. 

Whilst dressing himself, Maxwell discovered several letters which 
Sir Harry had written on the eve of his meditated suicidal act, and 
next the phial of laudanum. He was horror-struck, but he did not 
throw the poison out of the window, nor did he rush into the draw- 
ing-room with the tidings, nor did he attempt to bind hand and 
foot the infatuated and ruined companion of his early years, nor did 
he even betray the slightest hint at the dinner table that he was 
aware of a great crime being meditated. 


But we must come to that table, and mark some of the things 
related of the company that surrounded it. ‘The Baronet was 
esteemed one of the best talkers in the world, and on this occasion 
acquitted himself to admiration, without any genera] alteration from 
his usual manner, although Maxwell could perceive a: change. 
There were also some circumstances of such a singular nature as 
could not escape, but astonished every one of the party. Do not 
our readers see how easily and naturally the author is working up 
the scene to an siretlonting interest ? ‘The points he seizes on in his 
description are neither numerous nor overloaded, but like a master 
in the art, he so disposes and colours them by a few direct and plain 
dashes, as to produce the most forcible and characteristic effect. 


“ No one could be a fairer talker than Sir Harry. He allowed op- 
portunity to every one for taking his share in the conversation: he 
never, as it were, elbowed himself in; but availed himself adroitly, and 
apparently without effort, of the first opening. Upon this eccasien, 
however, he talked through every one that attempted to speak; he 
talked almost incessantly ; and, indeed, seemed to be uneasy when he 
was constrained even to a short interval of silence. He spoke, too, in a 
loud, overpowering tone of voice, altogether contrary to his usual habit ; 
and his gaiety, crdinarily so distinguished by its suavity and its subor- 
dination to the dictates of good taste, was boisterous in the extréme, and 
sought to maintain itself by a recourse to expedients the most’ common- 
place. Again, it was observed that, oftener than once, he filled a bum- 
per, drank it off, and filled again before he passed the wine. 

“ There was some question about arranging a Vauxhall-party for the 
following evening, and Maurice B , hot perceiving that their host 
was whispering Laurent, who had just entered the room with a message 
to him, turned round and abruptly inquired, ‘ Highflyer, where shall 
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you be to-morrow night?” Sir Harry, turning suddenly at the question, 


fixed his eyes (which seemed to distend to twice their natural’size) on 


the speaker, set his teeth firmly together, and uttered a short, convul- 
sive, fiend-like laugh, as his only reply.”’—-vol. i, pp. 201, 202. 


The Baronet had for a moment convulsively grasped the arm of 
his servant, to the astonishment of his guests. 


« Sir Harry relinquished his hold, drew his hand across his forehead, 


‘filled a bumper, carelessly reproached Colonel D——, who was assisting 


him in the duties of the table, with exposing the bottles to an attack of 
the cramp for want of motion; and, quite contrary to his custum, volun- 

teered to sing a song. All this occurred in less time than it has occu- 
pied to describe it; and notwithstanding the sensation was pow erful, yet 
so rapidly had the scene which occasioned it passed, that it was extinct 
before the next bumper had gone round. 

« Sir Harry became—gayer ? no—more boisterous than before, 

« Sir Charles F—remarked that there were thirteen at table ! 

« Then one amongst us is booked for within the year,” said Colonel 
D——, laughingly. 

“ A hundred guineas to five, I am the man,” said Sir Harry. 

«¢ Done!’ exclaimed Lord Dashmore, at the same time drawing out 
his pocket-book for the purpose of entering the bet: ‘ and in a twelve- 
month and a day, I shall wait upon you for a cool hundred—for you'll 
lose.’ 

*¢’Tis no het, Dashmore,’ said Sir Harry, with a bitter smile, which 
no one but Maxwell noticed; ‘ ’tis no bet, so don’t book it: no man is 
justified in making a bet when he knows himself sure of winning.’ 

“ It was growing late. Some one looked at his watch, and observed 
that it was almost time to break up. 

«* Don’t think of leaving me yet,’ said Sir Harry— for God’s sake, 
don’t !’ as he rang for more wine, together with anchovy toasts, broiled 
bones, and other provocatives to drinking. 

‘To most present, the form of his appeal seemed odd; to Maxwell it 
appeared awful !”—vol. i, pp. 205, 204. 

The wretched host had exhibited manifest signs of impatience 
at even the short intervals of silence in the conversation subjected 
him. ‘They threw him back upon his own reflections. The Colone) 
described the storming of Badajoz with great effect, and though it 
did not occupy above three minutes, yet, when he had finished, Sir 
Harry was observed leaning with his elbow on the table, and his 
forehead in his hand. 


«The Baronet’s off,’ said some one, and laughed. 

“Sir Harry started at the sound, mechanically filled his glass, and sent 
the wine on. 

a° What the deuce is the matter with you, Highflyer ?’ exclaimed ano- 
ther; ‘ your cravat is covered with blood !’ 

“ON othing,’ replied he, putting his handkerchief to his mouth: ‘no- 
thing—a scratch—nothing —nothing—fill—fill, and send the wine about.’ 

‘“ His appearance was ghastly ; his features were distorted, his face was 
deadly pale, and the blood was streaming from his nether dip, which, in 
thei en of mental agony, he had unconsciously bitten nearly through. 
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‘+1 have not seen the Baronet so much cut,’ w hispered Colonel D—— 
to Lord Dashmore, who was sitting next to him, ‘ since the hard bout we 
had at Melton last year. Let’s be off.’ 

« As the party retired, the successive ‘ good night’ of each fell upon 
Sir Harry’s ear like a death knell! Itstruck like an ice-bolt to his heart. 
He was a man of unquestionable courage,’ as we have seen, but he could 
not stand it; and as the three or four last were preparing to leave the 

‘room, he cut short their valedictions by hastily saying, * That'll. do, 
that'll do.’ 

‘* Maxwell was the last to retire. Sir Harry grasped his hand, and 
held it firmly till he heard the street door close upon the rest. 

*¢* Now you may go, Tom; those are mere friends for the hour; but 
you and J have been friends from children. You knew my poor father, 
and he loved you. There’—and he shock his hand warmly— —‘there— 
now go—Good night; Heaven bless you, Tom, Heaven bless you! Go 
—go.’’—vol. 1, pp. 205, 206. 


Now, what did Maxwell do? He said to Laurent, Sir Harry’ 3 
servant, “ It is probable your master will not ring for you early to- 
morrow ; be sure you suffer no one to approach him till I come.” 
Was it because the Baronet was supposed to be drunk and needful 
of repose that this command was given? No! Was it that the 
dreadful deed might be consummated without interruption? Let 
us see. Sir Harry is now by himself. 


** Left to. himself, he filled a large goblet with claret, which = took off 
ata draught. He then desired Laurent to give him a taper, toll him he 
had no occasion for his attendance that night, shook him by the hand, 
(which condescensicn the poor fellow conceived to be intended as a set- 
off against the gripe he had received), walked steadily into his dressing- 
room, and locked and bolted the door. He then approached the dressing- 
table ; took the letters he hed written in the morning, and the phial of 
laudanum, from the drawer wherein he had deposited them; and, having 
spread out the former in such a manner that they could not fail to be seen 
by any one who should come into the room next day—he paused for a few 
seconds. He then uncorked the phial—swalluwed its contents—stood 


motionless, as if transfixed, for nearly a minute—staggered towards a sufa 
—and fell senseless on it.””—vol. i, p. 207. 


Maxwell had made good use of his time on the discovery of the 
pu of laudanum, and contrived to leave Sir Harry’s house for a 
ew seconds, when he managed to replace the poison by a sleeping 
draught, for ne knew his man, and that no peremptory interference 
could prevent, though it might delay, the commission of the crime. 
But he had good news for the infatuated man, having learned that 
the greater part of his property might be recovered, because it had 
been taken away by an infraction of the Usury Laws, and other 
more objectionable practices. The rest is soon told; and without 
even anticipating a single sentence of the issue, it 1s impossible to 
deny that the Baronet was a suicide, if intention is to enter into 
the consideration of moral actions. 


“ By eight o’clock next morning, Maxwell! was in Sir Harry’s room, 
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which he entered by a side door the Baronet had neglected to fasten. He 
found his friend in a profound sleep, from which he did not awake till 
three o’clock the same afternoon. 

‘It were needless to relate all that passed upon this occasion. 
Suffice it, that having explained to Sir Harry the hopes he enter- 
tained of recovering for hima large portion of his property, Maxwell 
found no difficulty whatever in persuading him to withdraw imme- 
diately from London, and to retire to a small place of his near the. 
town of in Wales, till, by the exercise of a rigid economy, he 
might be able to relieve himself from his embarrassments. That he,a 
gay man of the town,should so readily have adopted a suggestion which. 
seemed to imply the entire abandonment of the habits of his whole 
former life, will appear the less extraordinary when it is mentioned 
that he has been heard to declare that he would endure beggary, 
starvation, misery in any shape, rather than again encounter the hor- 
rors of that last carouse.’’—vol.i, pp. 212, 213. 


After perusing even our mangled account of the Suicide’s last 
Carouse, our readers cannot doubt of the author’s ‘* Anecdotes of 
Gaming” being powerful and instructive sketches. We shall, how- 
ever, pass these over, that we may give an extract of his “ Recol- 
lections of certain French Actors,” a sort of interesting memoir- 
writing, which his opportunities have afforded him beyond most 
Englishmen. Indeed, Mr. Poole seems quite at home in this field 
as regards matters of fact, while he has thrown these into a shape, 
and garnished them with such suitable sentiments and comments as 
to entitle his “ Recollections” to a high station in the philosophy 
of human nature. 

He sets out with comparing the sentiments entertained by the 
community on the death of a great poet or painter, with those that 
are excited when the same event befals an actor, and truly says 
that the latter, though standing lower in the scale of intellectual 


rank than either of the former, occasions a profounder and more 
lasting regret. 


“It is true that this affects only his contemporaries; but it exists as 
long as they exist, and to them his loss is irreparable. He himself—our 
long-cherished favourite, must, in his own proper person, appear before 
us; when he is gone, all is gone: he can leave us nothing which may 
atone for his absence: we acknowledge no substitute: and the very at- 
tempt to supply the place he has vacated is in most cases an aggravation 
of the loss. 

“ It seems to be the peculiar privilege of the actor to maintain unalien- 
able possession of our first impressions. It is not so with public perfor, 
mers in other departments. The reigning favourite of to-day may sing 
an air, perform a concerto, or execute a pas seul, with greater or less effect 
than the reigning favourite of twenty years ago; and we can decide fairly 
upon their relative merits, for our judgment encounters no obstinate first 
impressions to grapple with—none, at most, which a very slight regard 
tu justice will not overcome. With good cause on our side, we may pos_ 
sibly prefer the next new Mandane to Mrs. Billington, and the next-im. 
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ported opera-dancer to Angiolini or Parisot; but whom do we, or ever can 
we, prefer to John Kemble, Mrs. Jordan, Miss O‘Neill, Mundent. 
These names are intimately associated in our recollections with all that is 
grand, and dignified, and impassioned, and pathetic—with all that is joy- 
ous, or humorous, or grotesque, in the art of acting. From them it wes 
we derived our first notions of a vast variety of dramatic characters, which, 
with all the weight and force of their genius, they stamped on our minds; 
and, as the impress they bestowed was the impress of truth, like truth itis 
immoveable—immutable. We know one Coriolanus, one Zanga, and can 
never be forced to acknowledge any other; we have identified certain 
qualities of mind, certain peculiarities of person, tone and feature, with 
Constance and Lady Macbeth, with Peggy and Miss Prue, with Belvidera 
and Mrs. Haller, with Old Dornton, and Menenius, and Nipperkin ; and 
our senses are no more capable of disengaging themselves from the im- 
pressions thus received than of rejecting an obvious truth in favour of an 
obvious falsehood. But itis genius of the highest order only, genius like 
their’s, that can thus enthral us.’’—vol. ii. pp. 181—183. 


Ws speak from a strong feeling of the kind here described, when 
we say, that the announcement of Kean’s death set our thoughts in 
motion, and in a manner which neither the death of a monarch or 
a great poet was able to do ; and that they come back upon us often 
with a weight that nearly masters us. We select a few passages, 
from certain recollections of ‘Valma. 

“And Talma too is gene! 

‘1 first became acquainted with that great actor on his visit to this 
countryin 1817. He was then, assisted by Mademoiselle Georges, giving 
a series of performances at the Opera Concert-rcoms. These consisted 
of selections of the most striking scenes from his most popular characters. 
Upon my telling him, in answer to his inquiry whether I had attended 
any of them, that I had not, he said: ‘Shall you be soon in France??— 
‘ Yes, I think I shall..—‘ Then do not see me here; waittill youshall come 
there. JI am not in my proper frame here. I wish you should see me on 
my own theatre. Your English andience and me—we don’t understand 
one another; the conventiuns of our stage are so different from your’s, I 
don’t know what they expect of me, and they don’t understand what! do; 
therefore there is no enthusiasm, and that must be for the actor. If he 
inspires his audience, he catches back the enthusiasm from them: if they 
are cold, he will becold. ThenI will tell you: many of them don’t un- 
derstand what I say, but come to me for the sake of dandy ’—He laughed 
as he said this, and appeared not a little pleased at the opportunity of using 
a word then much in vogue, but which he misapplied for fas/ion. 

+ Besides,” he continued,‘ I give them only my best scenes, and that is 
disadvantageuus to me.’ 

‘* As I did not instantly perceive how showing himself at his best could 
be to his disadvantage. he explained ;— 

““* Why, you see there is no contrast; there is no light and shade; no re- 
pose. My scenes of passion, for example—they have no preparation for 
them, so they are abrupt and shocking.” ” —vol. ii, pp. 190—192. 


In a note we are told that Talma used the word shocking in its 
French sense: simply as occasioning a shock, and that he spoke 
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English with fluency and considerable correctness. There is a 
a criticism in these pages, of his Hamlet. 


“ Yet, though deficient in all that constitutes the charm and essence of 

the character, the Hamlet of the French stage was better fitted than the 
marvellous creation of Shakspeare to display the genius of Talma. His 
province was the profound, the terrible, the sublime; but he was not re- 
markable for tenderness; and gaiety and playfulness (qualities of our 
Hamlet,) were utterly beyond hisreach. The play, therefore, was well 
constructed for exhibiting what he could do, and for concealing what he 
could not; and, had he selected any for the purpose of producing a power- 
ful first impression, this would have been the one. 
. “ His first entrance—his rush upon the stage, imagining he is followed 
by his father’s ghost—was really terrific! The wild cry, the staggering 
and uncertain step, the eyes distended, the open mouth, the wide-spread 
fingers, and hands vaguely waving in the air—it was altogether a repre- 
sentation of terror, mingled with horror, unequalled for force and truth. 
It needed the presence of no ghost to account for it; it was manifest that 
nothing short of a supernatural vision could have occasioned it. He 
almost realized the effects enumerated by Shakspeare’s ghost as consequent 
upon his narrating the tale he cou/d unfold to ‘ ears of flesh and blood.’ 

“On a line with his awful imaginings of the presence of the ghost, 

might be placed his threats to Claudius. They were overwhelming—like 
thunder— or a whirlwind; and the actor (Desmousseaux), to whom they 
were addressed, forgetting, in their fearful reality, the play, the stage, the 
audience, seemed absolutely to quail beneath them. I have seen him pro- 
duce a similar effect in Nero. 
- “T once heard him in a moment of anger and indignation—I mean in 
real life—utter three words, which, if so given onthe stage, would have 
electrified the audience; for, as it was, they shook the nerves of a gens- 
d'arme. 1 was going with him to the Thédtre Fr ancais to see him act 
Falkland (Sir Edward Mortimer.) The shortest cut into the theatre was 
by the public entrance ; so he made his way through the crowd (I follow- 
ing him) till he reached the door. As the doors were not yet open to the 
public, the sentinel on duty, not knowing the tragedian, advanced with 
the usual word of order, ‘ Ne passe pas ! p at the same time barring the 
way with his carbine. ‘alma, indignant at the interruption, fell back 
one step, drew himself up to his extremest height, str uck his breast six or 
seven times in rapid succession, and, his eyes flashing fire, he thundered 
out—‘ Je suis Talma !’—with a long- continued emphasis on the last syl- 
lable. The sentinel literally let his piece fall from his hands, and drew 
back to the very wall, whilst we passed on. 

“ For scenes of the kind I have described he possessed many and pecu- 
liar advantages. 

“Though not tall, he appeared to be what is termed well-knit—firm 
and muscular ; his head was large and broad, and set solidly upon a neck 
unusually thick; his eye was quick, piercing, flashing, even fierce ; and 
his face altogether capable of expressing, in the highest degree, every 
variety of tragic passion, but more particularly rage and terror. Then 
his voice was deep, full, clear, round, and musical. Jt was his command 
of voice that enabled him to give such touching effect to his lamentation 
over the urn containing the ashes of his father:—(in Hamlet )—a scene 
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of the most profound pathetic. But he never suffered himself to be be- 
trayed, by the acknowledged beauty of his voice, into mere unmeaning. 
sing-song. His tones were beautiful chiefly because they were fraught 
with sense and passion. Like Young’s and like John Kemble’s—( whose 
voice was in many respects defective)—they were tntedlectual; and, like 
their’s, too, when they were most beautiful, they were most truly the re- 
flex of his-feelings and his understanding. He never had recourse to 
them as a cover to a feeble conception ; nor did he take refuge in empty 
sound from inability to grapple with sense. These qualifieations com- 


bined it was that rendered him super-eminent in such scenes as those I, 
have noticed.””"—vol. ii. pp. 197—199. 


We meant to have closed these delightful volumes with these 
happy notices of Talma ; but we are sure our readers will be pleased 


to hear something by the author of his own dramatic labours, which 
dre neither few nor feeble. : 


“The idea of the character of Paul Pry was suggested by the following 
anecdote, related to me several years ago, by a beloved friend. 

« An idle old lady, living in a narrow street, had passed so much of her 
time in watching the affairs of her neighbours, that she, at length acquired 
the power of distinguishing the sound of every knocker within hearing. 
It happened that she fell ill, and was, for several days, confined to her bed. 
Unable to observe, in person, what was going on without, as a substitute 
fur the performance of that duty, she stationed her maid at the window, 
But Betty soon grew weary of the occupation: she became careless in her 
reports—impatient and tetchy when repri nanded for her negligence. 


. ** Betty, what are you thinking about! don’t you hear adouble knock 
at No. 9? Who is it ?” 


“ *« The first-floor lodger, Ma’am.’ ) 

 « Betty !—Betty !—1 declare I must give you warning. Why don’t 
you tell me what that knock is at No. 54.!’ 

“* Why, Lord! Ma’am, itis only the baker, with pies.’ 

“«* Pies, Betty! what can they want with pies at 54? they had pies 
yesterday !’ 

“ Of this very point I have availed myself. 

“ Let me add that Paul Pry was never intended as the representative of 
any one individual, but of a class. Like the melancholy of Jaques, he is 
‘compounded of many Simples ;* and I cou/d mention five or six who 
were unconscious contributors to the character. That it should have 
been so often, though erroneously, supposed to have been drawn after 


some particular person, is, perhaps, complimentary to the general truth 
of the delineation.”’—vol. i1. pp. 324—326. 





Art. X1I.—Researches and Missionary Labours among the Jews, Ma- 
hommedans, and other Sects. By the Rev. Josep Wourr. Malta: 
published by the Author. Sold by J. Nisbet, London. 

Tue chivalrous enterprises and exploits of the Crusaders will not 

form such a noble theme for future historians as the enthusiastic 

philanthropy and moral courage displayed by the missionaries of 
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our own days. There is a great disparity in the purity and wisdom 
of the motives which guided these distinct orders of champions. The 
one contemplated worldly renown and state to be the reward of 
their gallant undertaking ;—the other the everlasting welfare of 
their fellow men. The one carried the sword, and was prepared to 
shed blood in the cunflict to which they hastened, but the weapon 
which armed the other is the light of reason and of the Gospel. The 
former had all the excitements to urge them on that are enticing in 
this world, and their prowess was called forth by giddy starts ; but 
the latter have nothing but constant toil and peril to expect, in their 
obscure situation, nor the presence of friends or civilized men to 
gladden their days: nothing but truth, conscience, and the appro- 
‘bation of heaven to cheer them on, and for their reward. But these 
are every thing to the noblest in purpose and the most enduring in 
action ;—these are theconsolations of the missionaries now, and will 
be their reward hereafter. 

A just and full view of Christian missions forms such a heart- 
stirring and magnanimous theme as to make one rejoice at being 
born in the age when they have assumed such a simultaneous ar- 
dour, and presented such a combined sway as they have done of late 
years.. Nay, the literature alone belonging to this subject has be- 
come a:prominent feature in the history of our times. Think of 
the travels and the voyages—of the dangers and achievements of 
the heroic evangelizers of the human race, who have sped to every 
land and people with the single purpose of doing good: the lives 
of the devout women who have encountered the icebergs of Green- 
land and the torrid deserts of Africa, that they might bring all to 
the knowledge of a Redeemer, already form a library of unsurpassed 
interest and excellence. 

One obvious and great effect is produced by the publication of 
these biographies. Very many of the most adventurous and suc- 
cessful missionaries have been first stirred to the mighty work by a 
perusal of the memoir of some former hero in the cause. Theugh 
there be neither ease, worldly gain, nor the smile of the great to 
render the subject enticing, yet the intellectual and moral greatness 
evinced by the daring and enduring philanthropist attracts the ad- 
miration of kindred spirits, and thus of late years has led, in the 
case of missions, to the constant increase of adventurers in the same 
glorious field of conquest. We have now before us the researches 
and missionary labours of one enthusiastic champion of Christian- 
ity, the very suggestion which led to the undertaking being on a 
most adventurous scale. ‘In the year 1829,” says Mr. Wolf, 
*‘ being then at Jerusalem, I said to my wife, ‘ Bokhara and Balkh 
are very much in my mind, for I think I shall there find the Ten 
Tribes.’ ‘ Well,’ she replied, ‘ I have'no objection to your going 
there.’” Now, itis the narrative of the travels thus undertaken 
that are now before us, and which eannot be read _ without 
kindling in every magnanimous, generou3, or well-regulated mind, 
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sentiments of the highest admiration and deepest’ sympathy. We 
shall proceed to give some notices of these accounts. __ 

The Rev. J. Wolff, is a converted Jew, who wandered as a mis- 
‘slonary to Persia, the Turkoman desert, Bokhara, Balkh, Cabul, 
India, Cashmere, &c., and encountered almost unparalleled perils 


in his course. See what he endured on the eastern borders of 
Persia :— 


“ We stopt at Sangerd for a few moments, and having learnt that the 
people of the famous Mohammed Ishak Khan Kerahe of ‘T'orbad Hydarea 
‘were wandering about in the neighbourhood, for the purpose of making 
slaves, we joined a caravan of ass-drivers and a horseman from Nishapoor. 
Those ass-drivers had laden their asses with dates and lemons for Abbas 
Mirza, sent as a present by Ali Nakee Khan of Tabas. We had scarcely 
rode on for five miles, when we saw at a distance a band of horsemen, 
and heard a firing: they came towards us with their arms spread open, 
As I was already a good deal advanced before the caravan, I might 
easily have made my escape; but 1 thought it not right to leave my ser- 
vant in the hands of the robbers, and therefore returned. * * 

‘“‘T was stripped in a moment of everything, even of the shirt from my 
back : nothing, nothing was left to me; it was then extremely cold. They 
put a rag filled with vermin over me, and brought me out of the highway, 
where I met with the rest, weeping and crying, and bound to the tails 
of the robbers’ horses. It was an awful sight, to see robbers (twenty- 
four in number) beating and cursing each other, and beating us poor 
Banda, (i.e. those that are bound) ; disputing among themselves, whose 
property every one of us should be. We were driven along by them in 
continual gallop, on accoant of the approaching Turkomans: for if the 
Turkomans had found us out, or come near us, our robbers would have 
been made slaves by them, they being Sheahs themselves. * * 

“ During the night, three of the prisoners had the good fortune to 
make their escape. The Chief, Hassan Khan by name, a horrid looking 
fellow, with a blue diseased tongue, which yeotuasel him from being 
well understood, screamed out, * Look out for them, and if you find them, 
kill them instantly.’ However, they did not succeed in finding them. 
About two o’clock in the morning, we stopt in a forest; they had pity on 
me, and gave me a cupof tea, made of my own, which they had taken. 
They broke open the cases belonging to Abbas Mirza, filled with dates, 
and gave me a share of them. T hey began after this to put a price on 
us: my servant was valued at ten, and myself at five Tomauns. The 
moment they tock the money from my servant, I found out that the fellow 
had robbed me of 16 Tomauns, which he now lost. Some tried again to 
make their escape, but were horridly beaten by a young robber 14 years 
of age. After this we were putinirons. It was an awful night, cold 
and freezing, and we were without anything to cover us. ‘The robbers 
consulted together about me, whether it was adivsable or not to kill me, 
as I was known by Abbas Mirza: for they were afraid if Abbas Mirza 
should hear of me, that he would claim me.’ 


He was released through the influence of Abbas Mirza. We 
find him on one occasion thus tried by the Mahommedans :—* One 
of the caravan beat me, and said, ‘ Say Ged is God, and Mahom- 
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med the prophet of God,’ I replied with the greatest calmness, 
but without reflecting, ‘ I cannot tell a lie.” These fanatics, instead 
of being enraged at this, burst into a fit of laughter and said, ‘ Let 
the fool alone.””” On the road from Balkh to Cabul, Mr. Wolff 


had terrible trials again to encounter. 


' « As my people. namely, one Mohammedan and two Jewish servants, 
and my muleteers, knew that I had been at Jerusalem, they called me 
Hadjee, i. e. Pilgrim ; and the Mohammedans of Bokhara, the Turkomans 
in the desert, and the inhabitants of Mazaur, treat with distinction any 
Christian or Jewish Hadjee ; but the Sheah (followers of Ali) have no re- 
gard except fora Mohammedan Hadjee. Arriving at Dooab,I sat down 
upon the ground; and being asked for my name,:I replied, ‘ Hadjee 
Youssuf:’ they desired my blessing, which I gave tothem. They then 
asked my Mohammedan servant, whether I was a Mussulman; he replied, 
‘ Yes;" f, on hearing it, said, ‘ No;’ then they asked me why I had given 
them the blessing; I answered, ‘I am a believer in Jesus Christ, and 
was respected at Bokhara asa Hadjee, because I was at Jerusalem.’ The 
Chief uf the place: Now say, God is God, and Mohammed the Prophet 
of God; else we will kill you. Myself: Iam a believer in Jesus. The 
Chief assembled the Mullahs, who looked into the Coran, and I was sen- 
tenced to be burnt alive. I appealed to Mohammed Moorad Beg, and 
told them that I was an Englishman. A/ullahs: Then purchase thy 
blood. Myself: Then take all I have. And thus they did; they stripped 


me of everything, even of my three shirts, and the only bed cover I had 
with me.” 


On reaching Cabul he was almost completely in a naked state, 
but he met with a very civil reception from Dr. Gerard and some 
_ other individuals. He also names Lieut. Burnes as a person who 
at that time seemed cordial in his kindness. But, notwithstand- 
ing these professians, Mr. Wolff throws out not a few disparaging 
insinuations, charging him with jealousy. Our missionary will 
have it that the Lieutenant was annoyed that he, Mr. Wolff, should 
have been first in crossing the Paromisus, from Bokhara to India. 
Now, we meddle not with the credibility of the charge, but we can- 
not but subjoin our conviction, that Mr. Wolff, with all his intre- 
pidity and devotion, is not remarkable for prudence, nor guided by 
caution in opinion or statement, nor eminent for liberality of senti- 
ment. His volume, however, presents a curious mixture of charac- 
ter, and cannot but interest every reader, 
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NOTICES. 


Art. XIII.—Songs of the Prophecies. By M. 8S. Mittox. London: 
Baldwin and Cradock. 1835. 


AFTER an introductory chapter, containing an outline of the History of 
Prophecy, which we recommend as a clear and forcible abridgment of 
Bishop Newton’s incomparable work on this subject, we have here four 
songs, with a historical sketch of the subject of each. Ist. ‘‘ The Cities 
of the Plain.” 2d. ‘t The Desolation of Nineveh.” 3d. ‘* The Burthen 
of Tyre.” And 4th. ‘‘ The Burthen of Babylon.” In so far as the prose 
sketches go, every thing is communicated that is fully ascertained either 
from revelation or otherwise, of these fated spots; but after all, the 
authentic groundwork belonging to them for poetry is so very scanty, 
that the author seems to have been straitened at every turn, and to have 
been forced to dilate and repeat the same ideas and images, almost toa 
fatiguing extent, in his endeavour to elucidate the historical events. We 
therefore do not apprehend that Mr. Milton is likely to become celebrated 
as a bard, through the present poetic attempt, although the general con- 
struction of his verses, the impressive character of his themes, and above 
all his prose dissertations, when taken together, constitute a volume of 
instructive and highly interesting matter. 





— 


Art. XIV.—Provincial Sketches. By the Author of *t The Usurer’s 
Danghter,” the ‘* Puritan’s Grave,” &c. London: Churton. 1835. 


TuesE sketches have not pleased us so much as some of the author’s 
former works. We were going to say that his pictures are too often 
caricatures; but they are rather entertaining exaggerations. He certainly 
however has a ready hand at striking off at once a lively and humorous 
scene in quaint or homely and broad life. ‘The virtues of mankind, as 
seen through the sincerity of unsophisticated rustics, and their palpable 
vices, vanities, and jealousies, are fully perceived by the author. Every 
one member in those abodes of originality called country towns, is a sub- 
ject not so difficult for his pencil. We say abodes of originality, for, where 
the established forms of modish society or of large communities, have not 
completely remodelled mankind, into uniform and tame objects—whereevery 
one’s bent of genius and taste is allowed to be indulged to any extent that 
disturbs not the peace of the neighbourhood, without subjecting the par- 
ties to unmeasured ridicule—in such places our author can never be at a 
loss for studies, nor with his peculiar power, at any difficulty to give 


highly spirited and entertaining sketches, as is manifest from the volume 
before us. 





Art. XV.—The Sketch Book of the South. London: Churton. 1839, 


We are told in the preface that these desultory papers are some ofa series 
written on the spots described, having been intended to form part of a 
publication connected with the South of Europe. They partake of facts 
and fictions—of sentiment, enthusiasm and adventure. The pieces are 
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unequal, and the pictures intended are sometimes feebly worked up. But 
on the whole, the volume will repay a perusal. 

There are two journals introduced, written, as we are told, by other 
persons than the author of the greater portion of the volume; the one, 
an account of the Grande Chartreuse, by a gentleman, who died on 
the Continent some years back, a victim to distress of mind; the other 
from the manuscripts of some countess or another, near fifty years ago. 
The latter of these journals was not worthy of the trouble of copying, the 
other is affecting and powerful. 





ART. XVI.—England; a Historical Poem. Vol 2. By Jonn WALKER 
Orv. London: Simpkin and Marshall. 1835. 


Tue author dedicates this volume to the Duke of Wellington, and ina ful- 
some strain talks on the one hand of himself as a poet, and of singing the 
deeds of heroes; and on the other of his Grace, on whom it devolved 
‘to stay the bloody career of the most cruel, perfidious, and formidable 
usurper that ever existed.” ‘To whom,” asks he, ‘‘ can the poet so well 
look as to the deliverer of his country *”’ To the Duke, therefore, this bard 
has looked, and probably in vain, for preferment and notice during the 
late administration; ‘‘ scorning and despising at the same time the cla- 
mour that has been raised against you by disappointed politicians, and the 
base ingratitude of a cowardly and ferocious rabble.”’ All this is very 
magnanimous no doubt. But it is of the poet, not the politician we have 
to speak. 

Mr. Ord tells us that in this latter day, when the office of the bard is 
in such disrepute, and ‘‘ when it has become almost a stigma on the cha- 
racter of a man, that he endeavours to tread in the steps of ’’—who does 
the reader think our modest bard treads in the steps of ?—Why, these 
common-place bards, ‘‘ Homer, Virgil, and Shakspeare.’”—Yet he, ‘‘ with 
pride and exultation, in such a day,” sings ‘‘ the poetical history of the 
romance of my country.” In this attempt he selects a great number and 
variety of remarkable passages and characters in English history to sing 
of; such as the Siege of Calais, Death of Richard the Second, Jane Shore, 
and Cardinal Wolsey. We cannot give a better specimen of the poetry, 
the modesty, and the favourites of our bard, than by extracting the three 
following stanzas, called forth by the name and renown of the Cardinal. 
Our readers will perceive a good deal of spirit, and rhythmical power in 
them. But how can Mr. Ord ever forgive himself, if a certain learned 
lord should, after the concluding fearful lines, go hang himself, from 
slieer remorse and terror? 

“ The lyre !—the lyre !—sing ye aloud its praise ! 

It shook the ancient heavens’ with conquering song, 

And mingled with the sun’s descending rays : 

It wander’d the old fields and groves among, 

And like a mighty river revell’d strong ! 

Great Homer bore it sceptred in his hand ; 

With burning Sappho it career’d along ; 

Pure Virgil caught the spell, and held command ; 
And mighty Shakspeare shook its fires o’er every land ! 

The hearts of monarchs bend beneath its sway : 

It dwells o’er human secrets, and can view 
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The inmost struggles that are hid from day. 
It lendeth to the soul another hue 
Of fancy, and of hope, that can imbue 
With dreams immortal, mortal ecstacy. 
All things from this receive an impulse new— 
And, walks it not upon the circling sky, 
Mingling with moons and stars, time and eternity ? 
Stern are its admonitions and severe ! 
Then, Brougham, sitting on thy place of state, 
This truth the lyre shall thunder in thy ear :— 
‘ Beware, lest thou be tumbled from thy height, 
Beware— Beware—the avenger lies in wait ! 
Outrage and wrong have aye attended thee ; 
And wild ambition girds thee round with hate ; 
Beware, beware, of Wolsey’s misery ; 
Lest Phaeton’s, Ixion’s doom, thy dreadful doom shall be,’ ”’ 





ee ee —_— 


Arr. XVIL.—The History of the Rise, Increase and Progress of the 
Christian People called Quakers, §c. By Wm. SEweE.. Sixth Edition. 
London: Darton and Harvey. 1834. 


On the appearance of the sixth edition of the standard history of the 
Quakers, it cannot be necessary to say much, further than that it is got 
up in astyle worthy of itself. Yet how many respectable persons are there 
in this country who are almost totally ignorant of the history of this esti- 
mable sect? Many are unaware, that at one time in this country, and 
that too, much later than what may be called the dark age of England, 
hatred was carried ayainst the Quakers to such a length, that few of them, 
except those of a tender age, were not in prison for their religious faith. 
They who would know what have been the sufferings of these people in 
our own tolerant country, let them read Sewell’s History. We quote 
the words of a popular writer —‘‘I know not,” says he, ‘* what book 
I have read so often, or with such unabated pleasure, as Sewell’s History. 
The pictures of the times which it displays, are such as would furnish ma- 
terial to a whole tribe of those writers of fiction, who delight to interweave 
their imaginings with the personages and manners of real life in past ages.” 
After glancing at the hves of a few of the Quakers, the same writer goes 
on to say, ‘“‘ I would fain conduct thee, gentle reader, into the presence 
of kings and princes; to hold converse with the excellent Elizabeth of the 
Rhine; with the subtle Cromwell, and the merry Charles the Second; 
I would fain lead thee into the depth of the Italian Inquisition, with too 
weak, yet dauntless women ; to the foot of the Sultan ; to Palestine itself; 
and amid pirates at sea, and the horrors of Algerine slavery; but to do all 
this would require a volume, and such a volume has Sewell already com- 
piled for thee, worth, according to the opinion of Charles Lamb, “ all 
Ecclesiastical History put together.’ ” 











Art. XVIII.—An Abridgment of Hiley’s English Grammar, &c. By 
RicuaRp Hizey. Second Edition, much enlarged. London: Simpkin 
and Marshall. 1835. 

Tuis abridgment is rapidly superseding many of the numberless English. 

Grammars, and pretended guides to composition that have of late years 
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been puffed off by audacious compilers and incompetent teachers. Mr. 
Hiley’s work is really an English Grammar, and though small in size, is 
so comprehensive, full and lucid, as to communicate to the student a much 
more complete knowledge of our language, than could be anticipated from 
its exterior. We cannot easily give up our partiality for Murray’s School 
Book, although by no means faultless or perfect, and the object of much 
abuse on the part of many who have had no other merit than borrowing 
from it, and injuring that which they borrowed. But we must admit that 
the present effort is an improvement, even beyond Murray: nor can there 
be any question, we apprehend, of its general adoption hereafter in every 
well conducted seminary or school-room. 

We have not had an opportunity of consulting Mr. Hiley’s larger work, 
from which this is abstracted; but if its superiority in value be propor- 
tioned to its superiority in bulk, it must be a very complete grammar 
indeed; for, we have found the abridgment distinguished in various parts 
by originality, and not a little of the philosophy of grammar. 

The two brief preparatory courses of composition which are subjoined, 
will be found simple and effective means, if judiciously followed out, of 
teaching the young the whole art of composition, which consists, first in 
the habit of thinking closely, and observing nicely, and secondly, in the 
practice of clothing these processes with natural and ready expressions. 





Art. XIX.—Philanthropic Economy ; or, the Philosophy of Happiness, 
practically applied to the social, political, and commercial relations of 
Great Britain. By Mrs. Loupon. London: Churton. 1835, 


Merapuysics, ethical philosophy, theology, and political economy, are 
here all introduced and huddled together. We do not say that the ten- 
der sex are forbidden either by delicacy or general incompetency to grapple 
with these subjects, although they certainly are not usually the favourite 
studies of the fair. But we need not hesitate to affirm, that Mrs. Loudon, 
the authoress, as we are informed in the title page, of ‘‘ First Love,” 
« Fortune Hunting,” and ‘‘ Dilemmas of Pride,’”’ would have done much 
better had she kept by such lady-like matters, than treat thus crudely and 
most inconclusively of moral science. We do not say that her doctrines 
are false; and we have here and there been pleased with the earnestness 
of her philanthropy and piety. But the crude character of her philoso- 
phy, if the term can be at all applied in the present instance, is most re- 
markable, while her presumption in correcting established phraseology, 
and lecturing authors of note, is the reverse of what might be expected 
from a fair philosopher. Were Mrs. Loudon’s zfs, and beggings uf the 
question left out, where should her system be? Indeed, were there 
nothing more to complain of, than her warped and interminable sentences, 
we should find her Philanthropic Economy a most tiresome book. We 
thought of copying one sentence, from the many heavy ones that have 
stared us in the face, in the very preliminary pages of the volume, as a 
specimen of her style of reasoning and writing, but as any one of those 
we have marked, occupies an entire octavo page, we must be excused for 
not fulfilling our original purpose, on account of our circumscribed limits 
for such notices as the present. We shall, however, quote the whole of 
the dedication, the spirit and tke style of which prevail throughout the 
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volume. “ T'o every human being on whom God has bestowed the gift 
of reason, this earnest appeal to reason, to justice, to honesty, to pure 
merality enforced by sacred obligation, to every noblest sympathy of 
humanity, is, with ardent feelings of good-will to all, inscribed by the 
author.” But the nonsense she writes, is not so incongruous as her pro- 
fessed regard for religion and the Bible, when compared with her most 
preposterous and disgusting radicalism, which after all is but clumsily 
pillaged from the most ignorant of that class of politicians. 





Art. XX.—Popular Statistics and Universal Geography, a perpetual 
Companion tothe Almanacs, §c. London: JoszrH Tuomas. 1835. 


WE cannot give a clearer and more condensed account of this compact 
little book, which is full to over-flowing of facts, the knowledge of which 
are in constant demand, than to copy its title page. It contains “ the 
length, breadth, population, chief cities, produce, government, revenue, 
military and naval strength, arts, religion, &c., of every state in the world; 
a distance table of England, Scotland, Ireland, and Wales, with the prin- 
cipal travelling stations of France and the Netherlands ; together with 
distinct distant tables of Scotland, Ireland, and Wales; chronological 
tables of ancient and modern history, biography, and geographical dis- 
covery; names and value in British money of all foreign coins; height of 
the principal mountains, and length of the principal rivers, bridges, piers, 
&e.; tables shewing any day of the week in any month in any year in 
the nineteenth century, and the expectation of life according to the law 
of mortality at Carlisle. Also a general introduction to a knowledge of 
geography and statistics, illustrated with tables of population for the great 
divisions of the globe; many other curious and useful tables, and an 
engraved chart of the world, after Mercator’s projection.”” The full and 
lucid. order in which these multifarious parts of the most useful ordinary 
knowledge of daily life are here treated and exhibited, is of a superior 
character, shewing great industry in compiling from the best authorities 
on various subjects introduced. We have no hesitation in saying this 
small volume should be upon the table not only of the merchant, and man 
of public business, but in the hands of every one who reads the news- 


papers, that their contents and references may be readily and satisfactorily 
understood. 
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